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PREFACE. 


The need for a permanent record of tbo lloyal Mail Caae ia diacuHaed 
in the Introduction. That need alone would not lia\c l>iv*ii|;^ht me to 
the task of proparnij^ this })Ook, but it was icmrorced by the conviction 
that only such a record will prevent mi:4rej)reheiiiaiion in future year?. 

The basis of this book is the othcial shorthand note of the trial, 
which, before redaction, was uniipyred with variou.i press reports, 
notably tiie very full day-tcnlay account of the procoi‘< lilies in Thf 
Financial N'fwn and the reports and commentaries in Thf* Arcomtlani 
and the Journal of Fion^ety of hirtn^poraleJ Aermi7ifanf,% to which I 
would make acknowlodgmont. 

For the opinions expressed in t.hc intnslnction I am alone re^^pmi- 
siblo, but I did not enter so contentious a ticld without Hcckin<j, and 
moat readily obtaining, the advice of thou? more competout than I to 
discuss the cose and its implications. 1 mot, inevitably, a coiidiot of 
opinions, and I could not, consciontiouHly, adopt in every casi^ the 
advice given to uii‘, althougli 1 was gnitefui for it. 

My obligations arc many. Chief among them is my delit to tlie 
Rt. Kon. Ijord Wright of Durloy, IhC, who sccepttid the dedication; 
the lit Hon. Ijord Plendcr, G.lhK, F.C.A. ; Sir William MM*intock, 
G.B.E., O.V.O., F.C.A. ; Sir William Jowitt, K.C. ; Sir l^atrick Hostings, 
K.O. ; Mr. Henry Morgan, and Mr. if, J. Morland, F.C.A., all of whom 
assisted mo towards aocurncy hy rca<iing portions of the proofs, and 
most of whom gave me valuable other aid. 1 nni iiulobtod also for a 
oourtosy to tiio lit. ilon. Sir John Simon, K.C., and especially tt» Mr. 
Brian Manning, F.C.A., who was kind enough to read the whole work 
in proof. 

None of those, however, is in any way responsiblo for the concep- 
tion, preparation, and form of the book, and my acknowledgments to 
them are intended only as an expression of personal gratitude for help 
in a diffioult task. 
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PREFACE. 


1 would ajssure the friends of Lord Kylsant that special precautions 
have been taken to avoid in the Introduction the unwitting use of 
phrases which might seem imjust or unkind, although I may not be 
specific in describing such precautions. Special care has also been taken 
to keep the discussion of the significances of the case impersonal. 

I must acknowledge a debt to Moodys-Economist Services for 
certain statistics, and to many financial journalists — chief amongst 
them Mr. Hargreaves Parkinson of The Economist — with whom I have 
discussed the question of hidden reserves and the probable effect of this 
case upon the reform of Company Law. 

C B 


Januat'y, 1933 . 
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THE ROYAL MAIL CASE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The trial and conviction of Lord Kylsant in 1931 deserve, and even 
demand, an accessible permanent record for m<n'e than one reason. The 
circumstances and the background of the case gave to it a significance 
far transcending any temporary interest in the personal tragedy of a 
distinguished and honourable gentleman who, without criminal intent 
in the ordinary sense of the term, transgressed Uie law of the land, and 
at the age of si.vty-eight was committed to gaol after a career of quite 
remarkable commercial suc(‘oss and public service. Lord Kylsant’s 
offence was, from one viewpoint, so technical as to seom merely the 
adoption of a practice to which custom had given a certain condonation 
From another viewpoint, it was an oflonce which, however innocently 
committed, struck deop at the roots of investment confidem^e ami menaced 
the whole stability of commercial financial pracli(io. 

Lord Kylsant was originally charged upon three (‘ouuis. Upon two 
of those counts he was acquitted, and upon the third he was found guilty. 
The Court of Criminal Appeal uphold the verdict. It is quite true to 
say that the importance of the case would have been little affected had 
he been acquitted on all throe counts. As Mr. Justice Wright was at 
pains to emphasise in his summing up, the vahio of the prosecution of 
the case did not turn upon its success or failure. It turned upon the 
revelation to the public, and the testing at law, of a state of affairs which 
permitted a great company, in which the money of the public had been 
ventured and to which new moiioys had been invited, to publish over 
a period of seven years balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which 
did not show whether profit had been earned or not, and during those 
years to pay in dividends the sum of £6,000,000 which had not been 
found from current earnings, but from non-recurring items of revenue 
and undisclosed transfers of secret reserves. 

Not only had the company, of which Lord Kylsant was the head, 
issued balance sheets and profit and loss accounts so framed, but in 
the June of 1928 had invited the public to subscribe for an issue of 
£2,000,000 of 6 per cent, debenture stock, the prospectus of which stated 
that the company, although it had suffered from the depression afflicting 
B adii 



The Royal Mail Case. 

the shipping industry, had audited accounts which showed that during 
the past ten years the average annual balance available (including profits 
of the insurance fund), after providing for depreciation and interest on 
existing debenture stock, has been sufficient to pay the interest on the 
present issue more than five times over/^ In addition to this state- 
ment the prospectus — which will be found on page 273 of this volume — 
gave a statement of the dividends paid on ^e ordinary stock during 
the preceding fifteen years. 

The charge upon which Lord Kylsant was actually convicted was 
that of making, circulating, or publishing a written statement, namely, 
a prospectus, inviting the public to subscribe to an issue of debenture 
stock in the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company which he knew to be 
false in a material particular, in that he concealed the true position of 
the company, with intent to induce people to entrust or advance pro- 
perty to the said company. But, as was urged during the hearings 
of the case, the passages in the prospectus contained no statement whicli 
could be called false, just as the balance sheets had contained no state 
monts which were actually false.* The documents had concealed a posi- 
tion, but they had not misstated a position. Upon this point the appeal 
against the verdict and sentence turned The Court of Criminal Appeal 
found that there was ample evidence to justify the finding of the lower 
Court, and that the falsity consisted in putting before intending 
investors, as material upon which to base a judgment, figures which 
appeared to disclose the existing position of the venture and its earnings 
in which they were invited to participate, but which actually concealed 
that position. 

Lord Kylsant was sentenced to be kept in prison in the second 
division for twelve months 

Such, in the very briefest outline, was ** the Kylsant case."' But such 
an outline itself conceals the real importance and the deep-striking 
implications of the trial These only fully emerge from a consideration 
of the place which was occupied in contemporary financial life by Lord 
Kylsant and the group of shipping companies of which he was the virtual 
dictator, and for any one to appreciate the place so occupied it is 
highly necessary that the whole background of world finance be 
envisaged. 

To preserve the prestige of the Royal Mail group of companies, 
dividends had been paid by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company — 

* The many references to the Royal Mail balance sheets in this case were actually 
references to the profit and loss accounts. This point is emphasised later in the 
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the parent concern of the group — ^not from current earnings, but from 
Abnormal sources of profit, not strictly speaking hidden reserves, but 
so called and treated during the hearing of the case : such hidden 
reserves '' had been in some oases drawn from subsidiary companies. 
The method adopted would not have been possible but for the growth 
of the “ group ’’ system of finance. The question immediately 
arises as to how far the accumulation of hidden reserves is legitimate 
and what limitations of practice should be imposed upon their use. 
The secondary question follows as to wdiether, whatever may be the 
legal position in regard to the use of such reserves, there is not 
an obligation upon company directors and company auditors, which 
is both moral and self-preservatory, to shield the confidence of 
the investment public from the shock of discoveiing from time to time 
that companies apparently enjoying a sufficient current earning capa- 
city are in fact dependent for their dividend policy up(*n the prosperity 
of former years which has disappeared and may not return. 

If the modern system of g^oup finance,'^ with all its administra- 
tive advantages, becomes suspect by the investing public of being a 
system the chief advantage of which is the facility it offers to the 
controllers of large enterprises to deceive the owners of capital or the 
potential suppliers of new capital, the whole modern system of capitalis- 
ing enterprise must sulfer. When, by a chain of circumstances shortly 
to bo related, the true linancial position of the Royal Mail group was 
exposed, the system of “ group finan(*e was already known to have 
been abused. The suspicion was rife that vast aggregations of 
capital administered through a parent company controlling several 
subsidiary companies was less justified in the minds of the controllers 
by the help it gave to the stimulation of industry and the earning of 
trading profit than by the facility it offered for maintaining in power 
men who had ceased to be primarily industrialists and had become mere 
personal money-spinners, their personal position and gain being secured 
io them as much from the capital providers whose interests they nomin- 
ally protected as from the customers or users of the enterprises whoso 
needs those enterprises nominally existed to serve. 

The growth of limited liability in business finance is familiar to 
the most superficial student of ectonomic history. To the mid-years of 
the 19th century the investor of capital in enterprise literally ven- 
tured his personal fortunes. Joint enterprises made tlioir participants 
not only jointly but severally liable to the full extent of their possessioxis 
for the debts of the venture. This risk repelled capital which might 
otherwise have been attracted. Such heart-rending failures os that of 
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the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878 definitely checked the progress of 
commercial enterprise and made difficult the financing of ventures whidh 
were of great promise to the economic betterment of the race. But a 
score of years before the Glasgow failure had demonstrated how easily 
the fear of personal disaster might dry at the source the flow of invest 
ment funds upon which industry depended for its life, there had been 
incorporated into company law the principle of limited liability, by 
which the responsibility of any contributor of capital was limited by 
the amount of contribution represented by the par value of the 
shares subscribed. Without limitation of liability a participator 
in an enterprise could be ruined to meet the debts of the venture, 
with such limitation he was risking only the amount of the 
share which he had taken. Limited liability had in its application 
two effects, it widened and strengthened the flow of invested capital, 
and it often divorced the ownership of capital from its control. As time 
passed, the shares in enterprises began to change ownership with greater 
and greater freedom: investors no longer felt the old personal attach- 
ment to the industries which they invigorated by their money : invest- 
ment itself grew less attached to personal knowledge of the personnel 
of the executive boards controlling businesses : companies were able to 
attract support more on their records of success than upon the kpown 
quality of the contemporary management. 

Under the operation of limited liability, stock market business 
rapidly expanded. Companies increased in number and their nominal 
ownership, attached to stock or shares, changed often and easily. For 
one enterprise to acquire another ceased in every case to be a matter of 
personal negotiation between two owners, and became a matter of stock- 
market operations, whereby voting power was bought in blocks of shares 
The ease whereby control could thus be bought against the will of the 
existing management led in its turn to companies being capitalised in 
such a way that control lay not with a majority of the shares, but 
with a special group of shares which might represent only a minor 
proportion of the total capitalisation. This, again, led to an exchange 
of control being possible against tiie wish, or even without the know- 
ledge, of the great bulk of the nominal proprietors of the enterprise. 

While this development in the technique of company finance was 
proceeding, the technique of production and distribution of commodities 
was making equal progress. The scope of industry and business was 
widening, markets and sources of raw material were expanding, methods 
of conquering time and space were multiplying, to such an extent that 
the prosperous enterprises had to be large and of a large capitalisatiop. 
xvi 
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The temptation to a capable man was no longer to grow in commercial 
power by fighting to the death his competitors until he drove them 
from business, but to effect with them combinations and mergers. 

Into large and successful businesses investors poured their money, 
and the few men who controlled that money tended to become more and 
more remote from its owners. At best they were glimpsed once a year 
at annual meetings : at worst they were never seen and were known 
only by repute and judged only by the amount of return which, by 
their efforts, the company they governed could show on an investment 
in it. The speculative investor was in and out of possession of shares in 
a company very often within periods of weeks or even days. Men were 
in and out of control of companies in relatively short periods, where, 
in one previous generation, such a control would have been a life’s 
devotion. 

The effects of this instability of attachment, and this new remote- 
ness of the governing figures from the other units of an enterprise, 
were more quickly realised by the providers of labour than by the 
providers of capital. The grouping of enterprises under a single control 
caused organised Labour some uneasiness, as it had at times caused 
uneasiness to the consumers who were served by the grouped enterprises ; 
but, for as long as things went well and dividends were forthcoming, it 
caused no uneasiness to the investors. Small mushroom companies might 
be unsound and might be manipulated by rogues to trap fools, but largo 
aggregations of capital under one set of hands applied to a number 
of affiliated and associated compapiies working in some kind of common 
purpose were felt to be safer, rather than less safe, than would have 
been the original units working alone. 

After the war, when industry was stimulated by a short-lived boom 
and stock markets were more than ever before divorced from the imme- 
diate actual values behind the scrip that was bought and sold, the 
investment public expanded rapidly. It is possible that the education 
of the small saver into the habit of holding War Loan, that is of holding 
paper securities instead of retaining wealth in more tangible or appar- 
ently accessible form, swelled the mass which was eager to increase its 
possessions by investment or speculation in company shares. The indm- 
trial boom ended, but the stock markets in 1928 swelled into a boom 
of their own for which it is hard to find a parallel other than that of 
the famous South Sea Bubble days. With such a boom to help them, 
financiers of little experience and of doubtful morality found it easy 
to attract subscriptions to their enterprises and were not alow to realise 
the advantages which arose from manipulating, not a single company, 

xvii 
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but a group of companies. A “ parent ’’ company with a number of 
subsidiaries at its command could do much to baffle the public as to 
its true state of prosperity. Not only could loans to, and investments 
in, subsidiaries be so manipulated that balance sheets concealed the 
true position of the whole group, but sales of rights could be so arranged 
that a subsidiary could show and transfer a dividend to the parent 
company which to the average investor may not have been indistinguish- 
able from a true trading profit. 

The state of company finance liad so far attracted the attention of 
legislators that a new Companies Act was framed and was expected to 
become law in 1928. It had, in the even!., to bo transformed into 
the Act of 1929. Pending the passing of the Bill into law, every advan- 
tage was taken by adventurers of the wide scope allowed to them by 
the earlier legislation. While the stock-market boom was still swelling, 
a Mr Brandreth, who had manipulated a group of companies formed 
to make and market the Ner-sag Mattress,’* transgressed the then state 
of the law; his small group of companies was discovered to bo thoroughly 
unsound; and many guileless investors found themselves heavily hit, if not 
ruined. The modern group finance ” might have survived this blow, 
but it was quickly followed by what promised to be, before the Kreugor 
deb&cle, the greatest crash ” of the last two centuries — ^tho fall of the 
Hatry group of companies and the exposure of their head as a man 
who had been driven by vanity and ambition, not only into unsound 
finance, but into actual fraud. 

It is not possible, even yet, to estimate the range of the damage 
done by the Hatry collapse. Its immediate effect was to disorganise 
the stock markets. Nobody knew which of the shares of the ITairy 
group and which of the securities which that group had handled were 
‘‘ good ” security and which were forgeries. Everybody know that 
those investors or speculators or dealers who had been badly hit by 
the Hatry collapse would have to sell their non-Hatry holdings to meet 
their commitments. In the case of the llatry group securities themselves, 
dealings were suspended and settlement postponed. Other shares wore 
almost indiscriminately marked down to low prices to discourage panic 
sales. The Stock Exchange, which had seemed to so many people a 
kind of authorised casino where money was easily to be made, seemed 
now a dangerous assembly where money could too easily be lost. 

Clarence Hatry, unfortunately, stood in tlio public mind as an 
exponent and exploiter of the modern method of group finance. 
His fall caused a change in general opinion towards large financial 
entities comprising a parent and several subsidiary and associated com- 
xviii 
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panies. Even if those critics who held that too large a conglomeration 
of enterprises and interests under unified control must mean a certain 
economic weakness and a faulty relationship between management, 
capital, and labour, were wrong, the critics who held that large groups 
meant too many opportunities for concealing either ineptitude or misfor- 
tune were obviously right. 

But even in the distrust of group finance which swelled with the 
Hatry catastrophe most people of oi dinary knowledge and perspicacity 
felt that the danger of tho system was relative What might be a menace 
in the hands of untried and unknown controllers, was an assurance in 
hands that were experienced and known. What might be unsound 
because now and of too rapid a growth was sound enough when it was 
old and of gradual growth. There were so many groups of industrial 
companies which, by the slow process of yeais of increasing efficiency, 
and under tho pressure of the need for larger and lariror amounts of 
capital to exploit wider and wider markets with more and more expensive 
plants, owed their standing and undoubted piosperity to the very 
system which Hairy had brought to such disro])u1e Most of these large 
groups were household names, with a shareholding proprietorship spread 
ibirough all classes of the community, and with their control vested in 
men whoso own names wore synonyms for industrial and financial skill 
and personal probity Among these large groups was the Koyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, as any one consulting a 
standard roforenco such as Moodys-Economist Services could discover, 
had been incorporated by Royal Charter on 2Gth September, ISJiO. It 
had successfully weathered the vicissitudes and triumphantly shared the 
fortunes of the most inspiring and romantic years of British shipping 
enterprise. In 1861, 1882, 1904, 3912, and 1920 its powers had been 
increased by further Royal Charters. It owned some 39 vessels and 
tugs and launches, &c., of a gross registered tonnage of 331,418, includ- 
ing the licet of R.M.8.P. Moat Transports. It held a controlling 
interest in the Pacific Hteam Navigation Company, Ltd. ; the Nelson 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. ; MacAndrew's Company, Ltd. ; 
David M'lver Company, Ltd.; and the White Star Lino, Ltd. The 
combined fleets of these companies totalled 2,636,788 gross registered 
tonnage. 

The names of the gentlemen composing tho board of directors wore 
impressive. Lord Kylsant, as chairman, had among his colleagues the 
Duke of Abercorn, Mr, A. N. Lubbock, Sir Leslie Scott, and I^ord 
Suffield. 

xU 
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The company had an authorised capital of ^£25, 000, 000, of which 
^£8,800, 000 was issued and paid up in the following categories . — 

6 per cent. Non-Cfumulative Preference Stock, - £900,000 

per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock, - - £2,900,000 

Ordinary Stock, £5,000,000 

The preference stocks had priority for capital and dividends without 
further participation. The voting power was allotted in one vote per 
£100 ordinary stock or £5 preference stock, the preference stockholders 
voting only on matters affecting their rights. 

The debenture obligation of the company was — 

Authorised. Issued. Outstanding. 

(a) per cent. Two-thirds paid-up £1,400,000 £1,400,000 

1st Deben- capital 

tore Stock. 

(b) 5 per cent. Must not exceed £5,500,000 £5,100,000 

Debenture paid-up capital. 

Stock. 

(a) Secured by trust deeds as first fioating charge on all assets ; no 

prior diarge to be created on company’s ships. Redeemable 
at par at any time on six months’ notice from company. 

(b) Secured by trust deeds as second floating charge on all assets. 

Redeemable at par at any time on six months’ notice from 
company. 

The company, under the Trade Facilities and Loans Guarantee 
Acts, also had loans of £2,560,000 to B.M.S.P. Meat Transports, Ltd., 
guaranteed by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company itself. These 
were due for repayment in the September of 1930. 

The profit figures, after crediting excess reserve for income tax 
required in each year, amounts not given, and for the years 1921 to 
1928 after fleet depreciation, read thus in the Moodys-Economist analysis^ 
Year to 31 tt 

December. Profit. 

1921, £710,936 

1922, 771,762 

1923, 819,441 

1924, 811,033 

1926, 769,148 

1926, 478,636 

1927 737,293 

1928, 729,867 

1929, 667,149 
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Although it was generally realised by the investing public that 
shipping since the war years had suffered a severe decline in prosperity, 
the Royal Mail group, with its ancient standing, its large capitalisa- 
tion, and its famous and trusted chairman, was regarded as a concern 
in which every confidence could be placed. The more expert observers, 
who were themselves in shipping or in close touch with the stock markets, 
felt, perhaps, a little uneasy as to the capacity of the group to maintain 
its record of profits, but none doubted the integrity of its management. 
When, therefore, it was known in May, 1931, that summonses had been 
issued against Lord Kylsant and against the auditor of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, there was widespread consternation. At the 
first hearing of the case against the two defendants at the Guildhall 
it was announced that not only were the defendants summonsed with 
regard to the balance sheets of the company, but that a third summons 
had beep made against Lord Kylsant with regard to a prospectus. 
The case against him assumed immediatoly in the public mind a more 
serious aspect. 

Although from the opening of the case at the Guildhall to the 
finding of the Court of Criminal Appeal the hearings teemed with legal 
and financial technicalities, the core of the case was simple. It was 
that Lord Kylsant had used his virtually dictatorial powers to have 
issued by the company balance sheets apd a prospectus which misled the 
public, and that the auditor to the company had, with regard to the 
balance sheets, connived at— or, in the legal phraseology, did aid, 
abet, counsel, procure, or command — ^tho deception. The professional 
standing and high personal repute of the auditor, who was acquitted, 
served still further to unsettle the public mind, since it was felt that if a 
company of such reputation could issue balance sheets certified by a man 
of such standing which misled those who read them, there could be 
no assurance that any limited liability company was being frank with 
its shareholders and potential shareholders. By a paradox the case 
assumed a greater importance from the fact that the men charged were 
not felt to be rogues but honest men. 

What had caused the summonses to be issued f To what extent were 
the charges mere technicalities 1 What motive could there have been 
for a wilful deception? What extent of insolvency had been concealed 
by the misleading documents? These were the questions which agitated 
the investors and the public. 

The first of these questions was quickly answered. In 1929 the 
R.M.S.P. group had asked that certain assistance received from the 
Government under the terms of the Trade Facilities Act, 1921, should be 
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extended That Act came to an end in March, ]927, leaving in existence 
certain guarantees which had been undertaken. The chairman of the 
Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee from February, 1926, had 
been Lord Plender, an eminent chartered accountant, who had served 
on the Committee since its inception* After the termination of tlie 
Act he was still called upon by the Treasury to advise with regard to 
these existing commitments. The loans to the R M.S.P. group fell due 
for repayment in 1929 and 1930, and Lord Plender and the Treasury 
were seen by Lord Kylsant as to the possibility of a postponement of the 
dates of maturity. For the guidance of the Treasuiy certain statements 
were supplied by the auditors of the company. As the Treasury had not 
the facilities, nor Lord Plender the time, to make a detailed examination 
of the position of the company, it was decided that some independent 
person should investigate matters and make a report For this purpose 
there was chosen Sir William M'Lintock, of Thomson M'Lintock A: Co , 
chartered accountants, who was selected, in Lord Pleader’s own words, 
given in evidence on subpoena, bocause of his known competency, his 
position in the profession, and his impartiality,” When Lord Kylsant 
was informed that Sir William M'Lintock had been selected to examine 
the position of the company, he immediately proffered every facility. 
Sir William stipulated that he should have ” a free hand ” in his 
examination, and that free hand was not denied to him. 

After a long investigation Sir William M^Lintock submitted a 
report. Upon this report no immediate action was taken, but on 12th 
February, 1931, at a meeting of the debenture-holders of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, a question was aslced, to whi(»h Sir 
William replied on behalf of the voting trustees, to the effect that the 
Royal Mail, while it had paid dividends for several years, had not 
earned any trading profits. The matter became the subject of a series 
of questions in the House of Commons, and as a result the Attorney- 
<reneral undertook to inquire into the matter.* The charges were then 
made by the Crown, to answer which the defendants were called to 
the Guildhall on 2nd June, 1931. 

In simple language the charges referring to the balance sheets 
amounted to this : that in 1926 and 1927 by the ]>rofit and loss accounts 
and the balance sheets, for the form of which Lord Kylsant, os chairman, 
was responsible, the public was led to believe that the R. M.S.P. group 


* It may, perhaps, bo pointed out that m a case of this nature, tho Attorney- 
General, m deciding to start a prosecution, would submit the papers to distinguished 
counsel and wonld be entirely guided by their opinion as to the (ourse he ought 
to adopt. 
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had in those two years made large trading profits whereas in fact the 
group had made serious losses, and that the auditor to the company, 
knowing perfectly well what had been done, had condoned the deception 
and signed the repoiii at the foot of each balance sheet, stating that a 
true and correct view of the state of the company’s affairs as shown by 
the books of the company had been given. The charge referring to 
the prospectus was not in substance dissimilar. It was that the document 
contained a false statement with regard to the issue of debenture stock 
and was intended to induce persons to entrust or advance property, 
including money, to the company The prospectus stated — 

Although this company in common with other shipping companies, 
has suffered from the depression in the shipping industry, the 
audited accounts of the company show that during the past ten 
years the average balance available, including the profit.s of 
the insurance fund, afier prosuding for depreciation and 
interosi, on existing nioch, has been sufficient to ]uty iuteresi 
on the present issue more than IHo times o\c*r. 

The case for the Crown was that the average figures given would bo 
taken to represent a fair ci ilerhiu of cum*n< earning ca]>aoity, and 
that, for reasons given, lliey were in fact no cnloTiou at all. 

In the event, as has been stated above, the charges referring to 
the balance shtjeis resulted in the acquittal of the two defendants. On 
the charge referring to the prospectus, the auditor was not included or, 
indeed, concerned. But, although the <lofondauts wore acquitted on 
the balance sheet charges, it is Usgitiniate and permissible to ask how 
such charges could have Iweu framed, by what, means a company could 
issue statements bearing the feasible construction that trailing profits 
had been made when act.ually trading losses had been incurred. 

It is necessary first to remember two points abi>ut company reports 
and balance sheets. One is that a balance sheet can never bo more than 
a picture of the finapcial state of a concern at a given time. It may 
assist the trained and intelligent reader to deduce the progress of the 
company between the issue of one report and the next, but as a thing-in- 
itselt it is but an instanlaneouH picture of the books of the company 
at a given date. The second point to remember is that Company Law, 
even after the Act of 1929 and more so before that year, gives a wide 
latitude as to how a balance sheet shall be prepared and what it shall 
contain. 

A company in years of prosperity makes profits. Those profits 
can be, and are, allocated to a variety of purposes. Part of them 
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will go to the stockholders or shareholders in the form of dividends. 
Part will go to special funds, such as staff pension funds or building 
funds. Part will go to reserve. Part will be carried forward.'^ 
Profits which go into reserve are as legitimately the property of the 
stockholders, who are the proprietors of the company, as are the profits 
which are distributed in dividends. In theory, sooner or later, those 
reserve funds will be distributed. It is, obviously, only elementary 
wisdom to accumulate reserves against misfortune or to provide against 
needed expenditure forced upon a company by changing methods and 
times. The plant and machinery and other assets by which the company 
earns its profits must in time depreciate in value and may need complete 
replacement. Investments may suffer sudden and unexpected falls in 
value. For liiese and similar contingencies reserves must be accumu- 
lated. These reserves are shown on a balance sheet in different ways. 
To take the simplest and most familiar example, a piece of 
machinery may be diown on one side of a balance sheet at its cost 
price with an amount shown op the other side of the sheet for its 
depreciation, or it may be shown on one side of the sheet at a value 
which represents its cost less such an amount for depreciation. Again, 
all reserve funds may be lumped into a single reserve or they may be 
shown in different categories, as ** depreciation reserve,’^ dividend 
equalisation fund,’^ and so on. Fiudence demands that a reserve fund 
shall be accumulated, but taste, habit, or tradition may dictate varying 
forms of presenting to the public which reads the balance sheet the 
fact that a reserve exists and that it is of a certain amount. 

In addition to its published reserve, a company of any strength 
and age tends to accumulate what are known as hidden reserves. If, 
for example, the head of a banking company writes down in his balance 
sheet his gilt-edged investments whenever the market at the date of a 
balance sheet shows a fallen price, but never writes those investments up 
when the market recovers, he will have at any time of favourable markets 
a reserve which the balance sheet is not obliged to display. If he and his 
departmental heads have been in the habit over a period of years of 
writing down the value of assets and of goodwill, as a measure of reason- 
able prudence, the difference between the actual marketable value of these 
things and the value placed upon them in the balance sheet will 
constitute a hidden reserve of possibly great value. 

In the accumulation of such hidden reserves there is nothing 
legally or morally wrong. Their existence is perfectly proper, and 
znay be highly commendable. But one point of public interest, forced 
into general consideration by the Eylsant case, is how far the conceal- 
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ment from the shareholders and potential shareholders of a company 
of such hidden reserves is proper, and to what purposes can such 
reserves be applie<l, without the knowledge of the stockholders or share- 
holders, without the boundary of honest, y beiiijr transgressed. 

In opening the case for the Crown ui the first Court, counsel (Mr. 
Pntt), after reading a number of extracts from the report and accounts 
for 1926, referred to the credit side of the account and said, 

Then come the words on which a very great deal turns. They are : “ Balance 
tor the year, including dividends on shares in allied and other cornjianies, adjust- 
ment of taxation, reserves, less depreciation on fleet, &c , £439,212 12s. Id,*’ 
There are two minor items which are, in fact, profits, and then comes the phrase : 
“transfer from reseivo fund, £150,000” The submission for the Crown is that 
the words beginning “ Balance for the year ” (‘ouplcd with the words ** transfer 
from reserve ’* are a clear representation to tho sharelioidcrs that the company 
had earned in that year on its trading £439,000 odd, sulijoot In some modest matter 
of adjustment of some taxation rcaom*s, ami that the transfers from reserves 
amounted to £150,000 in all. The facts that the lialance of £439,000 was 

only brought about by wbolchulo Iruii^fcrs troni hidden rchtuves which had 
nothing whatever in do with that year at all, and, in fact, bad become free a 
couple of years before . . . 

It may bo woll at. this point, to oinphusiHo u distinction of viowpoi.ut 
which, doubtless, affected ilio verdict of tho jury upon the balance sheet 
charges. Tho Crown contended that such items in tho report and 
accounts as that just <{uoled constituted a delilxirate false repre- 
sentation to the sharoholdors that the (sompany was making a trading 
profit whou in fact it was making a tra<Hng loss.’' There can be little 
question that tho bHiunee sheets were in this respect misleading. How 
far the diroctors of tho company erred in not tolling thoir sharoholders 
that the company was being kept alive by other than current earnings is 
one point ; how far tho <1oception arising from tho mode of presenting 
the report and accounts was deliborato is another point, Mr. Justice 
Wright, in his summing up, said of the balance sheets, 

... of course it is obvious to all of us that if it bocc»mcs known to the world 
that balanco shoots of companies are not things which cun be relied on, that is 
a very serious matter for the national affairs and commoroiol affairs of this country. 
But, as 1 have already pointed out, those general considerations are not of value 
to you in determining the specific question, namely, whether there was a misleading 
balance sheet ; and if misleading, was it misleading to the knowledge and realisation of 
Lord Kylsant ; and if that knowledge and understanding was present to his mind did 
he then publish it with the fraudulent, wicked, and criminal Intent, which the law 
requires to constitute the offence t Matters of intent are matters which juries have to 
determine in every action of this character* Tho charge is a charge of fraud, fraodnlsnt 
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intent, and m a aeuse it can only be decided by a ]tiry as a matter of inference from a 
consideration of all the relevant circumstances. So far as the other evidence is con- 
cerned, those are the relevant facts which have occurred to me, others may occur to you, 
for consideration I do not know how far it is in any way definite or tangible 
at all in this connection, but you have the fact that if the dividend was 5 per 
cent , certain remuneration became due to Lord Kylsant under his agreement 
and was in fact collected by him in 1927 It was not collected by him in 1926 
because it was not due, because the dividend was only 4 per cent , and in 1928 
he did not collect it, though it was passed by the accountants There is that 
circumstance which is quite within your knowledge, and it is for you to deter- 
mine what, if any, weight you should give to this matter 

In considering intent, it is always a question which juries consider in con- 
nection with possible motives Without entering into any fine analysis, it is 
quite obvious that motive and intent are two different things. A man may have an 
intent for which no assignable motive can be given. On the other hand, a man 
may have assignable motives and yet he may not have the intent One knows in 
these days of large commercial combinations the leaders of commerce, who are in 
positions of importance, may sometimes think of the affairs of the company rather 
in terms of the group, as it is called, than of the company itself. That pnma 
facie IS an evil, because, after all, however many companies may bo associated in a 
group, and however much they may be under the control of one man or of a body 
of men, still the primary duty in law is as between the board or the directors 
and the shareholders of that particular concern, the people who have invested 
money m that concern So that if you are looking at motives, the motives may bo 
of a somewhat complex character It may be the motive that the chairman of a 
concern may feel that he ought to keep the fiag of his company flying until 
a certain stage is arrived at, when the flag must be lowered, or to (^ange the 
metaphor, in the old sailing-ship days the captain of a ship may carry on full sail 
because he is anxious to reach his destination and may overstep the mark and 
lose either his sails or his masts or both. The question of motive, therefore, 
in a case of this sort may be of a very complicated character, and you must, 
os well as you can, weigh all these considerations, because, as I say, intent is a 
matter of inference from all the facts and circumstances of the case. 

The jury, as we know, later absolved Lord Kylsajit from any wrong 
intent in preparing and publishing the balance sheets. They did not 
deny by their action the contention of the Crown that the sheets were 
misleading, inasmuch as that hidden reserves had been drawn from 
subsidiary companies to give to the Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company 
balance sheet an appearance of prosperous trading '^hich was not justifiod 
by the trading facts, and that the indication given on the sheets thai^ 
this had been done was insufficient to acquaint the ordinary person 
with the action that had been taken- 

It will be realised that the verdict on the charges relating to the 
balance sheets makes a full discussion of the case a matter of delicacy, 
if not of danger. The Court held that neither Lord Eylsant nor the 
auditor to the company was guilty of an offence against the law in 
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preparing, presenting, and certifying a balance sheet of the peculiar 
form used; but that form of balance sheet was without question capable 
of misleading those who read it as to the company’s trading position. 
The inference is that if the two gentlemen who were put on their 
defence wei© not wrong in what they had done, the law which permitted 
the use of that form of balance sheet was itself wrong. The auditor, 
Mr. Harold John Morland, who was, as has been stated, a man of 
the highest integrity, of high personal and professional repute, had 
faithfully fulfilled all that the law had required of him, and in the year 
1925 had insisted upon having added lo the accounts the words ‘‘ Adjust- 
ment of taxation reserves ” in describing the balance for the year. He 
remained fiankly very much jiuzzled ” to know what he had done 
that could bo considered wrong Having taken scrupulous professional 
care to meet all legal reqiiij*emonts, and having been careful to add 
to the accounts before passing them as being properly drawn up 
so as to exhibit a true and (‘.orre<‘,t view of the company’s affairs as 
shown by the books of the company ” a reservation whicli to him, 
professionally, seemetl lo imply, if not to state, what had been done to 
roach the balance for the year,'^ he yet found himself charged with 
a very sorions ofTence. 

The action of Mr. Morland was approved from the witness-box by 
the presidents of the Institole of (Jhartorctl Accountants and the Society 
of Incorporated Accountaut-K and Auditors, and by .\fr. Brian Manning, 
chartered accountant, called as an expert witness. Mr. Morland, more- 
over, was a mombor of one of the largest firms of accountants in the 
world, and a man in such a position was obviously unlikely to have 
yielded to undue inHuonce. He had made a proposal which had been 
accepted by Lord Kylsant, and this proposal seemed to him, in his 
long experience, to go as far as any auditor would conceive it to be 
his duty to go in relation to a profit and loss account. 

[It must be noted here that the case for the Crown was put as a 
matter of degree, and it was expressly stated that no prosecution would 
ever have been launched had not the utilisations of undisclosed reserves 
amounted to a very large amount, extending over a large series of 
years. The case jiroceoded upon the assumption that the building up 
and subsequent utilisation of secret reserves without disclosure was not 
a matter of which complaint could be made, except in special circum- 
stances, In opening the case Sir William Jowitt said : — If it be said — 
and said it may be— ‘ Well, but if once you admit that you have 
to draw a line, it is terribly difficult to know where exactly you are 
going to draw it,' I think I would say this, " It is always difficult 
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to know where a line has to be drawn; but notwithstanding that you 
can very easily tell whether a case is one side of the line or the other.' " 
It will be realised what a weight of responsibility is thrown upon 
an auditor by this question of degree and the necessity for deciding 
upon which side of an undefined line a specific case falls.] 

It was the revelation that a balance sheet might be drawn with 
all legal rectitude and yet the profit and loss account might mislead 
shareholders that gave to the Kylsant case its first importance, so far 
as the public was concerned It was the revelation that an auditor 
could fulfil with care the duty imposed upon him by the law and yet 
be party to such a document that made the case of special importance 
to the accountancy profession. 

The auditor to a company is not — in theory — ^the servant of the 
board of directors : he is the watch-dog of the shareholders. What power 
he has to influence the form which a company's accounts shall take is 
debateable. A strong auditor, either by his powers of persuasion or 
by an appeal to the full board, may prevent the directors from 
attempting to issue a sheet which is inadequate to the purpose certified 
at its foot, that of giving a true and correct view of the company's 
affairs at a given date. A weak auditor, to whom fees or patronage 
may be of great importance, can construe his duties to the shareholders 
in the narrowest way, and so become a party to deception, even though 
that deception be so negative that the law refuses to recognise it as 
culpable. 

The clue to the real trading position of a company is found, 
not in its balance sheet as such, but in its profit and loss account. 
Until the Companies Act of 1929 was placed upon the Statute Book, 
there was no legal insistence upon this account being included with a 
balance sheet for the information of shareholders. In the Act of 
1929 it is laid down that directors shall lay before the company at 
its general meeting a profit and loss account or an income and expendi- 
ture account, and that one of these shall also be included in the balance 
sheet. Even so, the Act does not dictate the form which the profit an<l 
loss account shall take, beyond requiring that the total amount paid in 
remuneration to directors shall be shown, and even from this item 
the salaries paid to managing directors are excluded. 

In the case against Lord Kylsant and Mr. Morland, as regards 
the balance sheet charges, it was upon the profit and loss account that 
the interest turned. The R.M.S.P. Comiiany, in common with many 
other companies, had made it a practice to issue a profit and loss 
account which showed the trading profits, dividends on shares in 
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allied and other companies, adjustment of taxation reserves, less depre- 
ciation, and other items, in one entry. Nobody not in the fullest 
confidence of the company could distinguish which of the several items 
included had contributed to the sum of the total or in what proportion. 

Under even the latest Act, that of 1929, which did not govern the 
years under discussion during the Kylsant case, there is a specific 
limitation of the responsibility of the auditor to the balance sheet. In 
legal theory the auditor’s duty is to certify that the balance sheet is 
so drawn as to exhibit a true and proper view of the company’s affairs 
at a given date. If the amount carried to the balance sheet from the 
profit and loss account is correctly stated, and if it is a figure 
not fraudulently reached, an auditor would be justified in giving a 
clean certificate. In other words, it is not the legal duty of the auditor 
to insist upon a profit and loss account being framed which will show 
in detail the individual contributions to profit or loss. 

But, it can be argued, it is at least the auditor’s moral duty so 
to insist. How otherwise can he fulfil his obligation to the shareholders, 
whose representative and protector he is by virtue of his office? The 
state of the law even now is thus that an auditor is saddled with a 
grave moral responsibility for the fulfilment of which he has no legal 
power beyond his power of report. 

The acquittal of Lord Kylsant and Mr. Morland on the balance 
sheet charges probably did more to arouse the public and professional 
conscience in this matter than their conviction could have done. Had 
they been found guilty of an offence against the law, it might well 
have been thought by the public and the accountancy profession that 
legal provision was in existence which safeguarded the shareholder and 
the public, provided a suiBBiciently sharp eye were kept for those trans- 
gressing the admittedly wide boundaries of contemporary statute law. 
Their acquittal drove home the fact that the law itself was at fault, 
and that even the most recent Act, designed to amend many weaknesses 
in the law, itself omitted two vital provisions — ^that the profit and loss 
account presented to shareholders should follow a prescribed form which 
would make it impossible for ‘‘ omnibus items to mislead, negatively 
or positively, the reader, and that the auditor's legal responsibility 
should be extended to a certification of that account. 

From the balance sheet charges arose also the discussion of the 
question of the legitimacy and the legitimate usage of bidden reserves, 
but this consideration may well be deferred here until after we have 
glanced at the significance of the prospectus charge, upon which Lord 
Kylsant was convicted. 
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The prospectus which invited the public to subscribe £2,000,000 
of debenture stock naturally, as prospectuses tend to do, placed the 
rosiest aspect of affairs before the potential suppliers of capital. He 
who issues a prospectus is endeavouring to sell an interest in his con- 
cern to the public, and no salesman, traditionally, cries stinking 
fish,'^ and no salesman can be blamed for putting the most favourable 
gloss upon the facts concerning that which he attempts to sell. So 
much is the tendency of prospectuses to exaggerate the excellence of 
the offer recognised that a passage of warning written by Mr Hartley 
Withers has become famous. It has been often quoted and is quoted 
again here. 

All prospectuses (wrote Mr Withers m his “ Stocks and Shares **) should 
be scanned in a spirit of jaundiced criticism, and with the most pessimistic readi- 
ness to beheve that they are speciously allurmg traps laid by some designing 
financier to relieve the reader of some of .his money. No allowance should be 
made, and the benefit of the doubt should never be given to the prospectus In 
fact, a large number of them are quite reasonable propositions put forward by 
quite honest men, but when they are of this kind they will, or ought to, stand 
the most sceptical scrutiny, and when they are not it is a service to the com- 
munity at large to put them as quickly as possible in the waste-paper basket. 
When they arrive by post or thrust themselves on your attention m the columns 
of your newspaper, your first instmctive thought should be that here is some- 
body wanting your money, and that he may be a descendant of Dick Turpin 
throwing back to his distinguished ancestor, and practismg brigandage in a more 
modern and much less attractive form 

In this historic piece of advice to investors Mr. Withers, it will be 
seen, makes two points. One is the direct assertion that a reputable 
and legitimate invitation to subscribe capital will, or should, stand 
a sceptical scrutiny, and the other is the statement by inference that 
even within the law there is scope for unscrupulous men to mislead the 
public by the wording of the prospectus. 

The essence of the charge against Lord Kylsant was that the state- 
ment which I have quoted on page xiv as to the average available 
balances was intended to convince the reader that the company for 
the past ten .years had made a trading profit every year of about 
£600,000, whereas during the seven years preceding the issue of the 
prospectus the company had every year made a heavy trading loss. 

A reference to the prospectus, reprinted on page 273, will also 
show that preceding a statement of the dividends paid on the ordinary 
stocks during the past seventeen years was a paragraph which read — 

After providing for all taxation, depreciation of the fleet, &o , adding to 
the reserves, and payment of dividends on the preference stoc^, the dividends 
on the ordinary stock during the last seventeen years have been . . . 
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The Crown contended that any one reading the document, even with 
great care, would assume that the dividends had been paid, at the 
rate stated, out of the trading profits of the company, and that the 
words ** adding to the reserves would, at any rate, mean that the 
company had made its profits although it had been adding to reserves 

Although it was true that at the end of 1927 the reserves were higher 
than at the end of 1911, counsel for the Crown contended that the 
words adding to the reserves had somehow to be reconciled with 
the fact that the reserves, in order to provide the dividends, had been 
raided at the rate of £600,000 a year for the years immediately before 
the prospectus was issued. The words, it was submitted, amounted to 
a definite assurance that the earning capacity of the company produced 
those balances. 

To quote Mr. Pritt’s simile to the Guildhall Court, the trouble 
was that “ the old-gentleman business was not making money, and the 
old gentleman was living on the savings of his prudent middle age/^ 

The business of the Crown was to prove that Lord Kylsant was 
responsible for the wording of the prospectus; that he was aware that 
the company was losing money year by year and was living on its 
savings; and that the prospectus was designed to mislead the investors 
as to this position. This proof the Crown established, but in so doing 
provoked the interesting point as to whether a document could be 
false in a material particular when it contained no statement that was 
not perfectly true. 

Before returning to the financial interest of the case as it turned 
upon the legitimacy and legitimate use of hidden reserves, we must 
examine this legal point with some attention. 

The arguments of counsel, it will be seen, turned largely upon the 
interpretation to be placed upon section 84 of the Larceny Act of 1861, 
upon which the indictment had been framed- Old as the Act was on 
the Statute Book, this was the first case of its kind lo be brought to 
hearing under that section. The actual grounds of appeal against the 
verdict of the lower Court were — 

(1) Thai there was no evidence that the appellant made or published, 
or concurred in making or publishing, a written statement which was 
false in any material particular. 

(2) That there was no evidence that he made or published the 
prospectus knowing it to be false in any material particular. 

(3) That there was no evidence that he made or published a pros- 
pectus which he knew to be false in a material particular with intent 
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to induce persons to entrust or advance property to the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company ; and 

(4) That the Judge at the trial had misdirected the jury. 

Making the point before the Court of Appeal that the question was 
whether the document was one which contained a statement known to be 
false, counsel for Lord Kylsant (Sir John Simon) said — 

The real test, I apprehend, is : Is that which is said to have been omitted 
dehberately omitted and of such a character that if it were added the words that 
are used are shown to be false? I suggest that if that is the true test, after 
the verdict of the jury on the first and second counts (i.e., the balance sheet 
charges on which Lord Kylsant was acquitted) there is no justification for the 
verdict on the third count The question is not whether there is not some material 
which some one might want to consider. It is whether the thing which has been 
omitted, if you imagine it to be added, makes that which is affirmatively stated 
a lie. 

In developing his argument Sir John declared that it was a wrong 
construction of section 84. of the Larceny Act of 1861 to hold that under 
it there must be communicated to the shareholders or subscribers any- 
thing which it might be material for them to know, and that the 
criminality of a prospectus was not to be tested by seeing if anything 
was omitted which somebody might like to have been told. 

In reply the Attorney-General reminded the Court of Appeal that in 
his speeches to the jury he had made it plain, and Mr. Justice Wright 
had also made it plain, that what was meant by the use of the word 
false was that by stating some things and omitting others a false 
impression was created. He submitted that what was said, in the 
absence of what was omitted, created a false impression as to the true 
nature of the company, and if that were so, the jury was perfectly 
entitled to come to the conclusion that the prospectus was a false 
document. 

Mr. Justice Avory, who delivered judgment, swept aside the third 
ground of appeal, with the remark that it was immaterial, since it 
was admitted that if the prospectus was published and was false and 
known to be false there could be no doubt that it was published with 
intent to induce persons to entrust or to advance property to the 
company. As to the question of what was the test of a false document, 
he had little difficulty in citing authorities who supported the plea 
of the Attorney-General apd the judgment of Mr. Justice Wright. In 
1900 Lord Maonaghtep had said : It is a trite observation tixat evoxy 
document, as against its author, must be read in the sense it was 
intended to convey, apd everybody knows that sometimes half the 
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truth is no better than a downright falsehood.*' Earlier, in 1896, Lord 
Halsbury had said in the House of Lords : If by a number of state- 
ments you intentionally give a false impression and induce a person 
to act upon it, it is not the less false, though, if one takes each 
statement by itself, there may be difficulty in showing that any specific 
statement is untrue.*’ 

Mr. Justice Wright, in summing up to the jury, had said that 
to confine section 84 to exclude from falsity in any material parti- 
cular ** that “ type of fraud which may be found in a document, not 
fraudulent in the sense of what it states, but in the sense of what 
it conceals or omits ** was to narrow unduly the words ‘ in any 
material particular.* ** In the Court of Appeal, supportipig this inter- 
pretation, Mr. Justice Avory said : The falsity in this case consists 
in putting before intending investors, as material upon which they can 
exercise a judgment as to the existing position of the company, figures 
which apparently disclose the existing positiop, but in fact conceal it.** 

On the further question as to whether there was evidence upon 
which the jury could properly find that the appellant knew the docu- 
ment to be false, Mr. Justice Avory said that if there was evidence 
that it was false in the particulars already indicated, there was ample 
evidence upon which the jury could find that the appellant knew of 
its falsity, kjiowing as he did the means by which the dividends had 
been paid. 

During the hearing of the appeal, Sir John Simon, for Lord 
Kylsant, made one admission in his closing speech that both emphasises 
one of the significances of the Eylsant case and indicates its weakness 
as the strong moral lesson it might have been. Sir John had to confess 
that he, himself, did not regard the prospectus as a highly satisfactory 
one. He pointed out that a law had since come into operation (the 
Companies Act of 1929) which requires that prospectuses shall contain 
positive statements as to past profits, but that the new law did not 
a&ect the case they were considering. While that most painful inquiry 
had called specific attention to the desirability of giving more informa- 
tion — and nothing he had argued was intended to suggest the contrary 
— Sir John submitted that on the law as it stood at the time, although 
his client might have been too sanguine, he was never guilty of a 
fraudulent or false statement. 

This would seem to suggest that Lord Eylsant's counsel was pleading, 
not a moral izmocenoe, but a legal innocence, possible only as a plea 
because of the tardiness with which the law had been brought into 
conformity with the public conscience in such matters. Sir John, it 
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miist bo romumberocl, was ploiuliiijjf Iwforo the Court of Ciummal Appeal, 
whore he was not outiiled to tirge m(»i*al innocenoo, as lio had done 
befoio the lower Court, but tlial the defence should make such an 
admission and sii<?h u plea jastifios fully the (•(uiviction that lo the 
imi)ortan(‘e and Kij^nitieanco of this case in 19;i2 the conviction or 
acquittal of the accused was incidental only — what niatlorod was the 
Ijublic revelation that the minimum clemaiids of ila* law fell so far 
short of a common conception of hoiiest.y and fair d<‘alni^. 

Quite upiirt from the chancfes made in the law by the Companies 
Act of 1929, tho Kylsant case definitely made it plain to the legal and 
financial layman that even under earlier Acts no applicant for the 
money of tho ]>ublio. could with impunity deceive those whoso confidence 
ho solicited by merely stating a collection of facts oacli of wdiich was 
incontestable but all of wliich, either by their method of ]>resenlation 
or by omiHsions of other fads, (‘oavcytMl a false impression. 

Such was the general lesson of tht‘>casc. The main technical question 
which it raiscil — apart from that of an amlitor^s rcsiionsiliility for 
certifying the profit and loss account— was as to the le«diimacy and 
legitimate use of secuvl rcstirves. By jaiying divhhuids from such 
roservos without, revealing their origin or amount the Boyal Mail Steam 
Packet Company had deceived tho juiblic as to the true state of its 
fortunes at tbo moment when tho disputed balance sheds were issued and 
at the time when it appealed for more delMUiture capital. Not the least 
cogent part of the summing up of Mr. Justice Wright will lie found to 
turn upon a distiudion which must 1 k> kept clear in the mind if the 
tecdinical lesson of the ciwe is not lo ]m misconstrued. The distinction 
which tho learned judge emphasised is demcmiary — it is Initween estab- 
lishing and maintaining secret reserves and drawing upon them for 
dividend purposes without disclonlng tho fact to tho Hhareholders. 

Keeping in min<I the first objiHjtion to seertit resorvos, which is that 
unless a shareholder knows what resource's his comiiany iiossesscs he 
cannot assess the value of his shanjB or judge tho wisdom of dispossessing 
himself of them at a given time, the value of sut'h a prudent resource 
against times of fmanoxal trouble must lie weighed Against the inherent 
dangers whiesh were suddenly exposed lo many minds by tho Kylaant 
trial. Said Mr. Justice Wright te tho jury — 

A groat deal has boon said almut the kospiiig of soerst rosorvos, and how far 
that is or is nob pormissibls under the Companiew Act or under tho special charter 
of the Koyal Mail Steam Packet Clompany, because, as you will rememlier, the 
questions which arise here fall to bo decided, so far as that aspect of the matter 
is for your decision or your consideration at all, under the special charter of that 
company. We have hoard a great deal about the keeping of secret reserves, and 
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we have heard a great deal about the commercial troubles which may flow' from 
that practice. We have heard a great deal about what is often done in prac- 
tice, and it may be reasonably and properly done, but the question may arise 
some day, and possibly will arise, in some appropriate proceeding in order to 
find out and elucidate these very special matters It was said by a very learned 
Judge on one occasion by way of observation and not by judgment that a com- 
pany, that IS to say the shareholders, could not complain if the position of the 
finances of the company were better than the accounts disclosed That has been 
quoted from time to time as a justification for this method of keeping reserves 
secret But there may be very great evils if those who have the control and 
management of the company, and who control and manage companies for the 
benefit of the shareholders who onti^ust their nioiit‘ys to companies, have very large 
portions of the conqiany’s assets loft in the secret disprisition of the managing 
authority It may work very well in many cases : no doubt it does It is a 
practice which is being followed, no doubt, by many concerns of the highest 
standmg. On the other hand, it may be the subject of almost intolerable abuse. 
Such a system may be used to cover up negligences, irregularities, and almost 
breaches of faith. It is said to be a matter of domostic concern between the 
company and the shareholders, but if shareholders do not know and cannot know 
what the position is, how can they form any view about it at all. 

In presenting a balance sheet, those in control of large and competitive 
companies very frequently find themselves on tho horns of a dilemma. 
Their duty to their shareholders — ^who are, after all, the proprietors 
of the business — ^may dictate frankness to the uttermost possible degree 
in order that those shareholders may ** form a viow,'^ but their duty 
to the enterprise may dictate a certain prudence in order that informa- 
tion, valuable and stimulating to the firm's competitors, may not be 
revealed to the ultimate detriment of the concern. It becomes in some 
minds a fine point whether this aspect of directorial duty does not equally 
aSect discretion in prej[>aring a prospectus. It is no excursion into 
sophistry which leads many a board of directors to withhold information 
from the shareholders on the justification that such a withholding is 
really for the shareholdors' own good. 

The law, however, is in no two minds about which aspect of 
directorial duty diould outweigh the other. 

It must be remembered at every stage of the Kylsant trial that 
the charges were made in reference to actions committed before the 
passing of the Companies Act of 1929. By that Act all prospectuses are 
compelled to contain a report by the auditors of the company as to the 
profits of the company for each of the three financial years immediately 
before the issue of the prospectus. Had tho Royal Mail prospectus been 
issued under that compulsion, the charge, against a conviction on which 
Lord Kylsant appealed, would not have arisen. That prospectus, as 
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will be seen, contained no report of the auditors and the profits of the 
individual years were not specified. 

The Kylsant case differs in kind from the Hatry and Kreuger 
cases. Hatry and Kreuger were guilty of deliberate fraud made possible 
by recourse to forgery. Against such fraud it is difficult to devise 
preventive measures. There was no such positive fraud in connection 
with the Royal Mail prospectus, and none alleged in connection with 
the balance sheet charges. The deceit which was alleged was negative, 
and consisted in a lack of frankness. As I have suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the Companies Act of 1929 does furnish a safeguard 
against such prospectuses misleading the ijivesior in the future, but the 
possibility of issuing a misleading balance sheet which shall still be 
within the law is still given to unscrupulous directorates aided by 
careless auditors This aspect of the position, as the Kylsant trial 
emphasised it, continues to engage the thought of the lea<lers in the 
profession of accountancy, and has driven Mr. ITenry Morgan, the 
then president of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, 
to a virtual crusade of reform. 

The vital weakness, as Mr. Morgan and a special committee of 
his society see it, is the lack of compulsory information contained in 
published profit and loss accounts. The Act of 1929 contains compre- 
hensive provisions as to the form and contents of the balance shoot and 
its certification by an auditor : it has no such provisions as to the 
profit and loss account. Before that Act there was no legal compulsion 
upon directors even to publish a profit and loss acesount. Section 123 
of the Act, first sub-section, provides that directors of every company 
shall lay before the company in general meeting a profit and loss account 
or an income and expenditure account, but it says nothing of the 
form which these accounts shall take, or the amount of minimum 
informatioji they shall contain. (It is true that the Act makes it 
obligatory to show the total amount paid in remun6ratit)n to directors, 
but that obligation is largely negatived by the omission from the com- 
pulsioja of the amount paid to salaried diroctlors.) Reticence about 
the profit and loss account may result in the shareholdors or potential 
shareholders drawing the most erroneous conclusions as to the standing 
of the company. 

In the Kylsant trial the case against the auditor turned almost 
wholly on the profit and loss account. As we have seen, the Royal Mail 
Company had been in the habit of issuing such an account showing 
the trading profits, dividends on shares in allied and other companies, 
adjustment of taxation, less depreciation, &c., in one combined item* 
xxxvi 
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“ Profits ” or revenue was pot shown as a distinct and separate 
heading. This procedure was by no means singular. Many companies 
used it. It is legitimate even under the Act of 1929. But a profit and 
loss accoupt is misnamed which does not show profit and loss for the 
period of the accounts presented, which, that is to say, adds to such 
profits, or subtracts from such loss, amounts brought in from reserve 
or expenditure made in some other period. 

The position of the auditor is peculiar. Under the terms of the 
Companies Acts his certificate is definitely restricted to the balance 
sheet. No matter how uneasy he may feel as to the form of the profit and 
loss account, he cannot communicate his ill ease to the shareholders, 
whose interests he guards. In such a position, what is he to do? Mr. 
Henry Morgan has said — 

Some leading members of the profession behove that his only course is to 
refuse to certify the balance sheet, although no exception can be taken to the 
balance sheet itself. This would put the auditor in a position of great difficulty. 
He would bo in conflict with the directors, whose intentions might be genuine, 
and the drastic action which he considered necessary might have senous conse- 
quences to the company concerned. It is to the credit of the accountancy profes- 
sion that cases are rare in which auditors have sought to avoid their obligations, 
but it is not desirable or equitable that the question of the auditor’s responsibility 
for the profit and loss account should remain in an indefinite state, or that the 
auditor’s powers should be of a merely negative character 

Mr. Morgan's own solutiop is that there should be provisions in the 
Companies Act defining the general form and contents of the profit 
and loss account, just as there are provisions affectipg the balance 
sheet, and the auditor's responsibility for the profit and loss account 
should be placed beyond all question. The auditor's certificate should, 
that is to say, contain some phrase such as the profit and loss account 
is a true and correct statement showing the profit earned (or the loss 
incurred) during the period covered by that account." There is, how- 
ever, another viewpoint, from which the rigid definition by legislation 
of the general form and contents of the profit and loss account threatens 
to do more harm than good. 1 have said that the auditor is, in 
theory, the watch-dog of the shareholders. He is their servant. But so, 
too, are the directors. The service which the directorate of a company 
gives to the shareholders is not merely that of dividend providing in 
any particular year. The moral charge upon a board is to keep the 
company prosperous, ajad at any point in the life of a trading entity 
there may arise circumstances in which a disclosure to the proprietors 
of the exact trading profit for an arbitrary balance-sheet year may give 
to trade competitors information which might lead to such intensified 
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and unfair competition that the company would gravely suffer. Men 
of business are familiar with many examples of this in recent commer- 
cial history To take an. hypothetical case— founded, as the old novelists 
used to say, on fact — if an English enterprise were confronted by a 
strong attack by some American competitor conducted in such a way 
that the endeavour to undermine the home market involved the American 
firm in temporary losses, the fact that the English firm had also suffered 
losses would be an incentive to the competitor to cojitinue and even to 
intensify his competition. The application of inner reserves by the 
English company to provide dividends, and an appearance of continuing 
prosperity, for a year or two, would technically be misleading to the 
shareholders, but it would also be misleading to the competitor, and might 
very well persuade him that a war of trading attrition was a hopeless 
project. In such circumstances freedom to refrain from rigidly showing 
true profit and loss for the year would permit the company to survive 
where a lack of such freedom might drive it to ruin, with all the 
consequent loss to the shareholders and unemployment and hardship to 
the employees. 

Again, the cases of unscrupulous or stupid directorates abusing the 
present lack of legal definition are few: the oases of professional 
auditors prepared to condone such abuse, even fewer. Hard cases 
traditionally make bad law. If it were possible to define a minimum 
requirement for the contents of a profit and loss account, if it were 
possible to ignore the fact that no absolute rule can be framed to apply 
to every case, and if the Legislature were able and prepared to extend 
the responsibility of the auditor from the balance sheet to the profit 
and loss account as such, it would still be doubtful if the gain would 
outbalance the harm of such a change. As Lord Plender implied, in his 
address to the Chartered Accountants Students’ Society of London at 
the annual meeting of 1932, a rigid law might create grave evils, 
whereas the widening sense of responsibility in the accounting profession 
may cure those evils which have been shown to exist. In Lord Plender’s 
own words — 

If the members of oar profession were to look on this matter purely from the 
standpoint of their own personal interests, there would be much to be said in favour of 
legislation whioh might relieve an auditor of any doubts as to what was his duty under 
certain sets of oiroumstanoes. He might in such a case be compelled by law to take a 
certain line of action which he might believe to be inimical to the best interests of the 
shareholders m the company concerned Discretionary power would be taken from 
him and his responslbihties would, therefore, be lessened. But I suggest to you that 
we must take a wider view than this. The true interests of our clients must come first, 
and if this can only be achieved by our assuming greater responsibihtios we must be 
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prepared to shoulder those responsibilities. (Ueported in Tht Accountant^ 14th May, 
1932.) 

But it must be emphasised that the shouldering of responsibilities by 
the auditor is not enough : there must be a readiness in the company 
directors to accept similar views of what is right, for, Lord Plender 
continued — 

Whut causes mo no little sur^iriso is that diiectors of public companies who are 
vitally interested in the subject refrain from evpiessin^ then* views Mtin> of them 
are giving fuller uiformation in accounts, but theie arc oihers who have set themselves 
against more disolusure than a minimum in of advio the auditor inny Lack 

of information in many cases in regard to subAidiary companicH’ assets, liabilities, 
and trading results is a matter ^hich beems to me to call for action on the part oi 
shareholders, and if legislation m regard to company accounts is contemplated this 
particular matter should, m iny opinion, rec<‘i\ o eoiihider it ion. 

On another occasion, addressing the Insurance Institute of London in 
February, 1932, Lord Plender wont further — 

I see (ho said) grave didieultiCH in attempt iii ' to stereotype forms of balance sheets 
and profit and loss accounts, and I am not prepared to say what is the minimum 
information which every profit and loss account should disclose. There is such a 
variety of cases, e<i«h differing from another in certain respects ; there are so many 
thousands of companies not identical in objects or in the class ot business conducted ; 
there are so many problems of a special and not general character affecting one or a 
group of companies which do not touch others — that uniformity m presentation of 
accounts or in the amount of information to l>c given cannot easily be legislated 
for. ... I think that diroctots may well, in many cases, give, without danger to a 
company’s intezests, more information to the shaieholders than is the case at present, 
but the degree and extent of such information cannot bo universally applied ; it must 
be influenced by the character of the business, its methods of trading, and other 
considerations that have a special or peculiar bearing on the company itself. In this 
connection, whilst 1 fool, for the reasons given, that a stereotyped fonn of profit and 
loss account is impracticable, X think that In the preparation of all profit and loss 
accounts certain general principles should bo followed in order to ensure as far as (Kissible 
that the net results fairly attributable t<» the year’s opeiations upon a basis comparable 
year by year should be shown and that extraneous aucl abnormal items should bo stated 
separately. 

The Boyal Mail case, it is clear from the above quotations of opinion, 
launched a controversy upon whether amendment of the law with r^ard 
to the preparation of profit and lose accounts is practicable or desirable, 
but it revealed unanimity of view in the controversialists that in mapy 
cases, law or po law, prevailing practice demands amendment. 

The Eylsant case, it may thus be said, in conclusion, has three 
lessons for those who read its significances aright, each of which is a 
salutary remipder to directors, auditors, and shareholders of l^al and 
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financial actualities. The first is that the law holds, with perhaps 
unusual common sense, that a statement is capable of misleading the 
reader though it contain no specific inexactitude of fact. The second 
is that a balance sheet which is not accompanied by a detailed and frank 
profit and loss account may be misleading as to the existing position of 
the company, and is unlikely to be a sound guide to the current value 
of its shares. The third is that the auditors, upon whom the share- 
holders and public rely for protection, are handicapped partly because 
their exact responsibility to the profit and loss account is undefined 
— counsePs opinion on this point circulated to members of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants went no further than to say : ''In our 
opinion, having regard to the fact that the balance sheet contains as 
one of its items the balance brought in from the profit and loss account, 
they cannot dissociate themselves from all responsibility for the correct- 
ness of that account, and there may be cases in which it would be 
incumbent upon them to draw the attention of the shareholders to any 
feature of that account which in their view involved anything of an 
improper or misleading character — and partly because their infiuence 
upon the directorate in determining what use shall be made of, and 
what frankness exercised upon, such items as secret reserves depends not 
upon a defined status and power of intervention, but upon the 
personal relationship of two professional persons each to the other. The 
strain upon a timid auditor or an auditor chary of risking a valued, 
and perhaps vital, connection, to refrain from protest or the giving of 
advice is thus so great that it is unjust to the auditor and dangerous 
for the people whose interests he is attempting to protect. 

What amendments of company law may follow the general and still- 
growing realisation of these lessons is uncertain. That special legisla- 
tion will be introduced is unlikely, but it is quite certain that future 
Abta affecting company law will bo framed very largely in the light 
of those lessons. It is this conviction which justifies the publication of 
this volume, where a record of the case is made available to those who 
would otherwise have to refresh their memories from newspaper files 
or the relatively inaccessible records in official keeping. 



Crashes and Crises of the Last Decade* 
1920-1932. 


May, 1922, Great Britain. 


June, 1922, Great Britain. 


June, 1925, Germany. 


July, 192$, America. 


Jan., 1929, Great Britain. 


Horatio Bottomley : convicted m connection with, 
conversion of public subscriptions to various clubs, 
formed for the purpose of purchasing War Savings 
Certificates, National War Bonds, Victory Bonds, 
&c. Sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, 
appeal dismissed. 

Gerrard Lee Bevan; Frauds in connection with the 
failure of the City Equitable Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, followed by the liquidation of its subsidiary 
companies and the bankruptcy of Sevan’s firm, 
Ellis & Co. Arrested in Austria in J uly. Brought 
to Iiondon and sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude on 6th December, 1922. 

Firm, Hugo Stinnes : split at the end of May between 
the two sons of Hugo Stinnes, Dr. Edmund 
Stinnes, and Hugo Stinnes. The crisis in the 
house of Stinnes was due to **bad financial dis- 
positions and faulty organisation of the pro- 
prietors.” Banking difficulties later and firm was 
helped by the leading German banks. Beoon- 
struotion was carried out late in the year and a 
new 25,000,000 mark company •— Stinnes Coal 
Trade Co, — was fioated. 

Captain Lowenstein. Mysterious disappearance of 
Captain lowenstein from a cross-chaxmel aeroplane, 
followed by heavy bear operations in International 
Holding and Investments Co. and Hydro Eleotrio 
Securities Corporation. Panic averted and re- 
covery later. 

Her-Sag, Ltd. Following the appointment of a new 
chairman, the retiring chairman, 0. A. Braudreth, 
failed to answer satisfactorily certain important 
questions asked by the reconstituted board of 
directors re the history of Ker-Sag, Ltd* ; heavy 
selling on the Stock Exchange followed and the 
disappearance of Mr. and Mrs. Brandreth led to 
inquiries. Mr. Brandreth was found guilty of 
publishing a false balance sheet and of making 
false entries in an invoice book, and was sentenced 
in May, 1929, to four years’ penal servitude. 
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August, 1929, Germany. Frankfurter Allgememe Yersicherungs A.G. Failure 

of large German insurance concern owing to 
** heavy commitments m the shape of guarantees 
for consumption financing, in particular the sales 
of motor cais under the instalment system.*’ 
Many speculative insurance deals. Beconstruotion 
was later effected, hut the chiefs were arrested in 
September. 

Sept., 1929, Great Britain. Clarence Hatry. Collapse of the market in the shares 

of the Hatry Group, followed by the arrest of 
Clarence Hatry and his associates on 19th 
September. Heavy bear operations on London 
and New York exchanges. Hatry sentenced to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment for false pretences 
and issuing fraudulent share certificates. 

Jan., 1930, Great Britain. Blue Bird Oil Companies. Francis Lang arrested for 

certain irregularities in connection with the 
accounts of the Blue Bird Oil group. He was 
sentenced in November, 1930, to seven years’ 
penal servitude for fraudulent conversion of 
£317,000 and with publishing a false statutory 
report. 

Nov., 1930, France. Banque Adam suspends payments, following the 

collapse of the market in the shares of the Oustrio 
group The Coulisse authorities ordered quotations 
of five of the leading issues of the Oustne group to 
bo summarily suspended. The Oustrio Bank 
suspended payments and was wound up, a public 
inquiry being instituted into its affairs, 

Nov., 3030, Great Britain. Boyal Mall Group difficulties; Mr. Eunoiman appointed 

deputy-chairman of thirteen Eoyal Mail sub- 
sidiaries. 

Dec., 1930, America. Bonk of the Umted States closed its doors and a run 

on its associate banks was prevented by the action 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

May, 1931, Austria. Credit Anstalt suspends payments. Panic in Austria 

and Central Europe. Mr. H. Hoover proposes one 
year’s War Debts moratorium. Ratification of the 
proposal in August. Inter allied debts postponed. 

June, 1931, Great Britain. Royal Mail Affair; Lord Kylsant and Mr. Morland 

committed for trial for issuing misleading accounts 
over a period of years. Lord Kylsant also charged 
with regard to a prospectus. Lord Kylsant 
sentenced to twelve month’s imprisonment on 
prospectus charge only, and Mr. Morland aquitted. 
Kylsant appeal dismissed. Reconstruction schema 
later adopted. 
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July, 1931, Germany. Banatbank suspends payments. German Bank 

Holiday proclaimed. “Standstill” agreement 
concluded in August. 

Deo., 1931, Sweden. Kreuger & Toll anxiety; bear activity on the world’s 

stock exchanges. 


March, 1932, Sweden. 


Kreuger & Toll. Ivar Kreuger commits suicide in Paris. 
Investigations by international committee revealing 
gross frauds by M. Kreuger. Estimated by the 
Swedish committee of experts that at the time of 
his death, M. Elreuger’s debts amounted to nearly 
£50,000,000. Shaieholders and other unsecured 
creditors expected to get little or nothing. 


Apnl, 1932, Great Britain. Scottish Amalgamated Silks. The seven promoters 

of Scottish Amalgamated Silks were charged 
with fraud and misappropriation, and with issuing 
a false prospectus. Alexander Young and George 
M. Todd wero found guilty of defrauding the public 
of £439,348 by means of a false prospectus and 
of misappropriating £362,733 by fraudulent share 
allotments. They were sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude and six months* imprisonment 
respectively. At the appeal, the sentences were 
reduced ; for Young to eighteen months’ and for 
Todd to three months’ imprisonment. The other 
promoters were dismissed. 
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First Day— Monday, 20th July, 1931. 

fAt the outset Sii’ John riimopi intimated that he desired to make a 
submWion before the defendants were asked to plead. Referring to 
the indictment, he said that it contained thr^ counts, and he wanted 
the judge to consider whethei or not, in fairness to the defendants, 
greatei particularity should not be shown in making the allegations 
which the indictment contained 

Mr. Justice Wright said that the defendants would plead, the case 
would be opened, and at the end of the opening the question of whether 
there should be further paiticulars or not would then be discussed. 

After the indictment had been lead over and the accused had pleaded 
not guilty. Sir Patrick Hastings raised the question of the severapce of 
the counts He said that under the new Act, where the Court was of 
opinion that a person might be prejudiced or embarrassed by reason 
of being tried for more than one offence, the Court might order a 
separate trial of any count oi counts. 

His lordship said tliul in his judgment tlie trial of the indictment 
should proceed as a whole.] 

The CnBBK of the Cocbt — Owen Cosby Philipps, Baron Kylsant, 
and Harold John Morland : you are charged in aji indictment containing 
three counts. The first count charges you. Lord Kylsant, that you on 
the 11th May, 1927, being a director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, did make, circulate, or publish, or concur in making, circu- 
lating, or publishing, a certain annual report of the company for the 
year 1926, which you knew to bo false in a material particular, and 
that the said annual rofiort concealed from the shareholders the true 
position of the company, with intent to deceive the shareholders; and 
you, Harold John Morland, aro charged with aidipg and abetting Lord 
Kylsant to commit that offence. In the second count, you, Lord Kylsant, 
are charged that on the 9th May, 192S, being a director as aforesaid, 
published an annual report for the year 1927, which you knew to be 
false in a material particular, with intent to deceive the shareholders; 
and you, Harold John Morland, are charged with aiding and abetting 
Lord Kylsant to commit that offence The last count charges you, Lord 
Kylsant, that you, on the 29th June, 1928, being a director as aforesaid, 
did publish a prospectus inviting the public to subscribe to the issue 
of debenture stock in the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company which 
you knew to be false in a material particular, in that it concealed the 
true position of the company, with intent to induce persons to entrust 
or advance property to the company. Lord Kylsant, are you guilty or 
not guilty? 

Lord KTLSAira — ^Not guilly. 

The Clbbk op the Cotot — ^H arold John Morland, are you guilty or 
not guilty? 

Mr. Mori<a3sqo — Not guilty. 



The Royal Mail Case. 


Opening Speech for the Prosecution. 

The Attobnbt-Gbnbbal — May it please your lordship, members of 
the jury, you have just heard the charge read with which the two 
defendants are accused It is an offence under a section of one of our 
Acts of Parliament for any person who is a director of a company to 
publish a written statement or account which he knows to be false in 
any material particulai, with intent to deceive shareholders. It must 
be false, he must know it to be false, and there must be an intent to 
deceive shareholders. Loid Kylsant is charged that he did on llth 
May, 1927, and 9th May, 1928, publish accounts in lespect of the years 
1926 and 1927 of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company of which he 
was a director. Mr. Morland, who acted as auditor for that company 
during those years, is chaiged with aiding and abetting Lord Kylsant 
in doing so. By a different set of words in the same Act it is further 
made an offence to publish a written statement or account which you 
know to be false, with intent to induce people to lend or entrust money 
or projiorty to the company. Lord Kylsant is charged with a breach of 
those words by reason of the issue of a prospectus which he issued on 
29th January, 1928. You must remember throughout Mr. Morland had 
nothing whatever to do with that; no charge is made against Mr. 
Morland in j*espect of that ai all, and therefore in opening this case 
at this stage I propose to leave that out altogether and address my 
observations to you just as though the only two charges against him 
were the charges in respect of the accounts which deal with the years 
1926 and 1927, with regard to which both defendants are indicted, Mr. 
Morland with having aided and abetted Lord Kylsant. 

Let me explain to you in a word what my position as Attorney- 
General, or what in fact the position of any i)rosecuting counsel in this 
case or in any criminal case, is. I am not hero to endeavour to secure a 
conviction and to try to ride round and escape from the rules of fairness 
or anything of that sort ^fy task is merely to put before you as best 
I can the plain unvarnished fads, without rhetoric and without emotion, 
in order that you may be assisied to come to your decision as to whethei 
these defendants are or are not guilty of the offences with which they 
pe charged. Every man in this country, rich or poor, peer or peasant, 
is bound by the same law, and must observe the same law; and whilst 
on the one hand no favour must be shown to a man because of his 
wealth or position, so on the other hand no man, merely because of his 
prominent public position, must be made a target for unfair or unworthy 
attacks. 

Lord Kylsant, as I have told you, was a director of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, a;id I have no doubt that directors of com- 
I)aniee not infrequently find themselves in difficulty with regard to the 
management of their companies and the publication of their accounts. 
One can understand that a director of a company may be reluotajat, 
If things are going badly, to expose the nakedness of the land and to 
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advertise to the world the fact that his company is in difficulties. 
One can well understand anybody being reluctant to frighten timid 
shareholders or to encourage competitors. Whatever the difficulties may 
be, directors of companies, like you or I, or any of us, are bound by 
the law. We are not entitled to publish a document which we know 
to be false, with intent to deceive. I.n the same way I have no doubt 
that an auditor of a company not infrequently finds himself in a 
position of some difficulty. An auditor, as you know, is not a mere 
servant of the directors, bound to do what the directors want him to 
do. He is not merely an official i.n some, I was going to say, mystic oi 
mysterious science called accountancy, and he is certainly not pei form- 
ing a mere ministerial act or a mere piece of mumbo-jumbo when he gives 
a ceitificaie which affects the company’s accounts. In one case not long 
ago in the Courts he was well described as a watch-dog to see that tiie 
shareholders and their interests are adequately safeguarded and observed 
When an auditor signs an account as he does . ‘‘In my opinion this 
balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true ajid correct 
view of the company’s affairs as shown by its books,” then he is slating 
something upon which the ordinary investor is entitled to rely, anti 
he is stating something which he must know will be a matter which 
the ordinary investor will take into consideration. So you have to find 
in this case that a document was false in a material particular, that 
it was known to be false, and that there was an intent to deceive. The 
accused are entitled to say that facts must be brought home against 
them beyond reasonable doubt, and I, as representing the Crown, should 
be the first to say that, if you have any reubonable doubt, they are 
entitled to the benefit of it. 

Let me give you this one olwervation with regard to the word 
“ intent,” intention to deceive Let me ask you lo have quite clear in 
your mind the distinction between “ intention,” which means that a 
man knows what he is doing and deliberately does it, and “ motive,” 
which is an absolutely different thing, a thing very difficult to find 
out and ascertain, a thing which does not matter in our Courts so long 
as the intention is there Motive, of course, is sometimes used in these 
Courts as a factor to be considered in ascertaining whether a certain 
person has committed a certain crime. Motive is frequently a very 
material factor in enabling a judge to como to a fair conclusion as to 
what punishment, if any, should be inflicted. Whether the motive is 
the motive of personal enrichment, or the motive which springs from 
a false pride in being voluctant to let the true position of the company 
be known, or the motive even of protecting shareholders by putting 
forward that which is untrue, a desire to retain a distinguished personal 
position, or the desire to avoid having to take a course which would 
lead to unpleasantness and bickering — ^whatever the motive may be does 
not matter, so long as you find that there is an intention to deceive. 

This case, like all cases in these Courts, must give one considerable 
anxiety, anxiety none the less, indeed the more, because the two men 
who are now being tried are men who bear honourable and distinguished 
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records both in public and private life Lord Kylsant has had for many 
years a distinpruished public career. He has risen to be chairman, and 
since 1907, I think, has been chairman of this Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, which, with its associated companies, owns or controls a very 
large amount of our shipping Mr. Morland has been for many years 
a partner in one of the foremost accountancy firms in this city, the 
firm of Price, Waterhouse Co., whose name must be familiar, 1 
suppose, to everybody who reads the papers, and he, like Lord Kylsant, 
has had a very distinguished career. It is right that I should say, 
and say quite emphatically, that prior to the allegations which we 
are now investigating, no suspicion at all, po possible doubt has been 
cast upon the integrity and the honesty of the two men whom you 
are now trying. That is a very relevant factor for you to tahe into 
consideration when you are considering whether there was or vas not 
an intention to deceive. There is Just this other side oC the picture* 
great positions carry with them great responsibilities. Cresar's wife 
should be above suspicion, and it is an obvious fact that we must look 
to those who have achieved great positions in our public life in the 
life of this city to uphold untarnished its gieat records toi fair an<l 
straight dealings. If you find in this case that these accounts were 
false, it IS obviously a case I say to you, since you are not dealing 
with inexperienced men — ^you are dealing on the one hand with a very 
eminent accountant, and you are dealing on the other with a very 
eminent City man, with a full knowledge of the circuinKiaiiceK — «f the 
accounts are false, I think you are bound to come to the conclusion that 
they were known to be false. And if you come to the conclusion that 
these accounts were known to be false, you must, in my submission, 
come to the conclusion that persons who put forward accounts which 
they know to be false intend to deceive somebody. Who could that 
somebody be but the shareholders? And you will, I think, be the 
more irresistibly drawn to that conclusion, if you come to this conclusion 
— if you come to the conclusion that perfectly prepared phrases were 
made use of which would allay any suspicion or uneasiness in the mind 
of the ordinary prudent investor, which would conceal from him the 
true position, yet phrases so carefully selected as to enable the defendants 
to say; “ Well, the possible moaning of the words we used, the subtle 
meaning, the refined moaning, the dictionary moaning of the words 
cover what we did.'’ If you think that they carefully construote<l 
phrases preventing the ordinary man understanding what was bNsing 
done, then the very fact that the phrase was constructed in the way 
I have indicated will, in my submission, force you to come to the 
conclusion that there was an intention to deceive. 

The constitution of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company goes 
back into almost distant history. It is a company with a great history 
behind it. It was what we call a chartered company. As you know, 
most companies nowadays are joint-stock companies, formed under the 
Companies Acts, but this company goes back before those Acts. In 
those days companies used to be formed by royal charters, and the 
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Hoyal Mail Steam Packet Company had its constitution comprised in 
a series of royal charters, the first of which dates from 1839 and the 
last of which comes down to 1920. There are one or two passages in 
the charters which I ought to lead to you to enable you to follow the 
points I am going to make hereafter Ija the first charter there is this 
reference to accounts, and as the later charters do not deal with this 
I will read it — 

And we do luitlier will and ordain that previously to every yearly general 
meeting an account shall be prepared by the court of directors of the debts and 
assets of the said corporation, with an account of the profits made m the year 
endmg the 31 si December preceding such general meeting for the time being as 
near as the same can be ascertained, and with all such information as may to 
the directors seem necessary to be given or may be required by any bye-laws of 
the said corporation, whi^ accounts shall be signed by at least one of the 
auditors of the said corporation, and t'lmll bo laid before such meeting to be 
audited and settled as aforesaid 

Then they go on to constitute the court of directors — 

And for the better ordering and governing the afiairs of the said corporation 
and for makmg and establishing a continuous succession of persons of the said 
corporation, we do by these presents for us, our heirs and successors, grant unto 
the said Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company and their successors, and we do 
hereby order and appoint that there shall be from time to time constituted in 
manner hereinafter mentioned out of the members of the said corporation a chair- 
man and deputy chairman of the said corporation, who shall also he directors, 
and such other number of directors not exceeding ten as the special court of 
directors shall from time to time determine, and two auditors of the said c*orpora- 
tion which the chairman, deputy <‘hairman, and other directors or any three of 
the several directors shall constitute and be called a court of directors. 

That set up a court of directors, but the words 1 want you to carry 
in your minds are with regard to the accounts. There was to be an 
account every year to be laid at the general meeting, firstly, of the 
debts and assets of the said corporation and, secondly, an account of 
the profits made in the year. I do not think I nee<l I’ead anything else 
in that charter. 

In the third charter there is a power to issue debentures — ^the 
ordinary powers — and 1 need not, I think, read it to you But in the 
fourth charier there is a passage which [lerluips J ought to read to 
you — 

Auditor need not be shareholder. And we do further will, direct and ordain 
that so much of the original charter as requires an auditor of the company to 
be a holder of stock of the company is heremy rescinded, annulled, and revoked, 
and that, notwithstanding any^mg in tho said original chartor contained to the 
contrary, tho following provisions as to auditors and tho auditing of accounts 
of the company shall have effect in substance for all such provisions of the said 
original charter with reference thereto. 

That is to say, it provides that the company at each annual general 
meeting is to appoint un auditor or auditors to hold office until the 
next annual general meeting, and thon it makes all sorts of provisions in 
case that does not happen. Then it provides — 

livery auditor of tho company hludl have a right of access at all times to the 
books and accounts and vouchers of the company, and shall be entitled to require 
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from tile directors and ofiiceis of the company such information and explanation 
as may be necessary for the purpose of the duties of an auditor, and the auditor 
or auditors shall sign a ceitincate at the foot of the balance sheet stating whether 
or not all his or their requirements as auditor or auditors have been complied 
with, and shall make a report to the shareholders on the accounts examined 
by him or them, and on every balance sheet laid before the company in general 
meeting during his or their tenure of office in every xeport shall state wether 
in his or their opinion the balance sheet referred to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit the txue and correct view of the state of the company’s 
balance sheet as shown by the books of the company, and a copy of every such 
report shall be sent to each proprietor and shall be read before the company in 
general meeting 

Then 1 may pass on to a later charter, paragraph 16, which deals 
with the remuneration of the managing director. Lord Kylsani was 
the managing director and gave the directors power to fix the terms of 
his remuneration, and 1 shall have to explain to you the terms of the 
remuneration prese.ntly. Then paragraph 20 provides for payment of 
debentures out of revenue. I must read this to you — 

The directors may before recommending any dividend set aside out of the 
profits of the company such sums as they may from time to time think proper 
as reserve, insurance, or suspense funds. All sums so set aside shall at the 
discretion of the directors he apphcable for meeting any losses, contingencies, 
or any depreciation m any of the company’s assets, or for the gi'adual liquidation 
of any debt or liability of the company, or for repairing, renewing, or mamtain- 
ing any property of the company, or for equalising dividends, or for distribution 
by way of diviaend or bonus among the members of the company iii accordance 
with their nghta, or for any other purpose which the directors in their discretion 
may deem to be for the advantage of the company. Provided that any such parts 
of any reserve or other fund as shall from time to time in tho opinion ot the 
directors represent undivided profits properly available for dividend shall be dis- 
tributed by way of dividend or bonus. 

21. The directors may either invest any moneys representing any part of any 
reserve, insurance, or suspense fund in such manner as they may doom expedient, 
or they xnay employ all or any of such moneys in the business of the company 
without be^ bound to keop such moneys separate from the other a.ssets or the 
company. The directors may divide any reserve, insurance, or suspense fund into 
such special funds as they may deem expedient. The income of any such funds 
may at the discretion of the directors be treated as profits of the company or 
be dealt with in such manner as the directors may think fit. 

Now, those are some of the salient passages iu the charters of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company I have read them to yon at this 
stage, and I shall have to refer to some of them later and make soine 
observations about them. Now, I want you to understand the financial 
position of the capital and the outstanding debentures of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, and I shall try to put this to you quite 
simply. At all material times there were a number of debent uie-hol dors; 
those debenture-holders, of course, as you know very well, are not share- 
holders at all; they are simply people who have lent money to the 
company and are secured creditors. There were a number of delwntures 
outstanding, the number being as follows. — 1,400,000 per cent, 

debentures and there were 3,100,000 6 per (*ent. debentures. The 
service of these debentures involved an annual charge of £218,000. That 
is the yearly debenture interest You appreciate that, of course, has 
to be paid before anything at all, otherwise, of course, the debenture- 
holders would foreclose and come in and, if necessary, sell the company 
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up. Subsequently there were shares and gioups of prefeience shares, 
some of them D per cent, prefeience shares There was a lot of 900,000 

5 per cent, piefeience shares, and theie was a lot of 2,900,000 per 
cent, preference shares. I am told I am wrong ; they were stock Now 
the 2,900,000 pei cent preference stock was created in 1921. The 
service of the prefeience stock, assuming you aie going to pay all the 
prefeience stock in full, involves a yearly charge, and this is the next 
figure I want you to remember, of ili233,50(J Pausing there for a 
moment, you will see, if you add those figiues together, that before 
you can consider your ordinary shaies at all you must first of all pay 
up on your debentures £218,000, and then you must pay up on youi 
preference shaies that £233,500, and those two added together come 
to £451,600. In addition to that there was at all material times a 
quantity of ordinal y stock, £5,000,000. Of course the di\idend on the 
ordinary stock, as you appreciate, is not a thing which is fixed with 
a limit either way, up or down, but, to give you an idea how it works, 
you will find that, if yon pay a 5 per cent dividend, that involves 
you in the payment of £250,000, and, of coinse, each £1 per cent, 
is £50,000 up or down. A 6 per cent, dividend would be £300,000, 
and a 4 pei ceiU dividend would l>e £200,000, and the ordinary 5 
per cent, dividend would bo £250,000, and as that was a dividend 
frequently paid, on the assumption that the ordinal y stock were getting 

6 per ce.nt , you will therefore see that fur the service of the debentures, 
preference capital, an<l ordinary stock w^e should re(iuire a little over 
£700,000, that is to say, £250,000 plus the £451,500, That is what 
the annual (barge wouhl be, assimiing that the ordinary stock is going 
to got its 5 i>Gr cent. 

The Royal Mail Sfeam i^acket Company owno<l six companies, 
which are generally referred io as ibe 100 per cent, subsidiaries, that 
is to say, with regard to each of those companies the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Com})any hold all their shares. Therefore, you will appreciate 
that every one of these subsidiaries, as a matter of legal theory, is a 
separate entity, and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is the only 
shareholder. The first is the Royal Mail Meat Transport, Ltd., with 
an issued ca]>ital of, I think, £1,000,000. The next was 11. ti W. Nelson, 
Ltd., who were a (‘ompany really carrying on a brokerage or commission 
business, and they acted as managers for the Nelson Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd., who were shippers. 'Jben there ore two companies, 
Robert M'Andrew & Co., Ltd., and David M*lver & Sons, Ltd.; and 
perhaim the most important of them comes last, the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company with an authorised and issued capital of £1,600,000. 
Then there wore a largo numlier of asHociatod companies which have very 
complicated interlocked shares which I do not think come into the 
picture at all— Elder, Dempster Co,, the White Star Line, Lamport i 
Holt, and so on, I am not goipig to trouble you with them, but ip. 
order that you may get some iciea of the magnitude of this fleet of 
the Royal Mail Steam^ Packet Company, including the Royal Mail Meat 
Transport, it comes in round fif^res to something like 400,000 gross 
registered tonnage, and if you include the associated companies, the 
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100 per cent, subsidiaries, you will have a total gross tonnage of round 
about millions. They are all grouped companies very closely inter- 
locked and concerned. 

Lord Kylsant was chairman jiot only of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, but he was also chairman of each of the 100 per cent, 
subsidiaries at all material times. He was paid some quite modest 
sum by way of fees by the subsidiaries for being their chairman, but 
the relevance of the fact that he was chairman is the fact which 
differentiates him from Mr. Morland, who had nothing to do with these 
companies, in that Lord Kylsant would either know the history and 
affairs of his companies, or at any rate would have the means of 
knowing, whereas Mr. Morland’s position is different there. Lord 
Kylsant's remuneration, so far as the Royal Mail Steam Packet Comj)any 
is concerned, is a matter of importance. It was settled in 1907, and 
his remuneration was one-half per cent, commission on the gross takings 
of the company provided that company paid in any year a dividend 
of n per cent on its ordinary shares If it did not pay B per cent, on 
its ordinary shares, then he got £3000, but if it did pay 5 per cent 
on its ordinary shares, then he became entitled under the agreement to 
one-haU per cent on gross i.akings, which, as a matter of fact, were 
calculated on the earnings of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
including the Meat Transport, after deducting a proportion of through 
rates, cost of forwarding, and relmtes tlir(iwn away. The relevance 
of that is this here again is a factor which applies to Lord Kylsant 
and has no relation to Mr Morland at all. As far as Lord Kylsant 
is concerned, he had a very direct personal pecuniary interest in 
having a dividend of 5 per cent, paid, because, if a dividend of 5 
per cent woie paid, be l»ecame entitled to o;io-half per cent, on the 
gross takings. In 1927, when 5 per cent was paid, his figure came 
up to £27,000, and in 1926, when they only paid a dividend of 4 
per cent., he only got £3000. As I have said, that does not in any 
way relate to Mr. Morland so far as I kpow I have not actually 
found the arrangement relating to Mr. Morland; but it does seem, 
whether a dividend of 5 per cent, or 50 [wr cent, was paid, or no 
dividend, it made no difference whatever to Mr Morland. 

Sir Patrtob: Hartingb — ^Not the slightest. 

The Attornbt-Gknbrat. — The details onicrod in the accounts of 1926 
and 1927 contain an item of alxiut £2100 for auditor's fees, and 1 
have very little doubt that part of that sum would relate to expenses 
elsewhere, and by no moans all of that would go to Mr. Morland. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs — ^Is it not better to make it clear ho 
was paid 400 guineas? 

The ATTORNBT-dMNMR^Ti — 1 am obliged. If my friend says so, T 
will accept that. So far as Mr. Morland was concerned Mr. Morland 
got 400 guineas, and whether the dividend was largo or small it would 
make no difference to him at all. 

[At this aiage copies of the annual reports for the years 
1921 to 1927 were handed to the jury.] 
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The ATTOR3STBT-GENBRAii — First of all, look at the general balance 
sheet as at 31st December, 1920. It is headed : “ Report of directors for 
the year 1926,'' and if you look at the balance sheet you will find the 
assets of the company appear on the right-hand side of the balance 
sheet, the total being £19,930,876. Now look at the liability side. 
The capital authorised is £26,000,000. Then you get the various 
preference stock and cumulative prefeience stock and the ordinary 
stock, which I have told you about — ^£8,800,000 they come to. Then 
you get the reserve fund. That is a fund which the company has built 
and which in due course the company may utilise and disburse for 
the advantage of its shareholders, and theiefore it is treated as a 
liability, and it is £1,460,000 Then insurance fund, £1,300,000, 
and those added up come to £11,650,000 Then they set out the deben- 
ture stocks at 4| per cent, and 5 per cent , which come to £1,400,000 and 
£3,100,000. Then debenture stock and preference dividends, dividends 
unclaimed, bills payable, sundry balances, accounts not closed, and 
debts owing from bankers, £2,864,440. The item Sundry balances," 
which appears on the left-hand side, the liability side of the balance 
sheet, is an item which in the course of these various years I shall 
have to say something about Just remember, if you will, at the 
j)resent moment that there is in this balance sheet, as in many others, 
an entry of " Sundry balances." Then you got " Profit and loss 
account, £206,782." The balance sheet of course connects up with the 
profit and loss account. That comes into the balance sheet from the 
profit and loss account, and you will observe on the left-hand side there 
is this note . 

There ui'e contingent habilitios nmouutmg to £4, OCX), 000 for gnaranteos under 
the Trades Facilities Acts, and bills under discount by a subsidiary company 
and in respect of uncalled capital on invesimcuts 

That is signed by Lord Kylsaut, and on the right-hand side you 
will find this note — 

1 loport that all my requircuieiits «ii* auditor have been complied ^^nh, and 
that 1 have compared the torogomg balanco slieet with the books of the company. 
Xn my opinion the balanco shoot is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 
and correct view of the state of the company's afiairs as shown by the books 
of the company 1 have v untied the bank balaucos and have inspected the 
securities hold lor the in vestments winch are valued under cotl 

The important document in this case is the profit and loss account. 
This, you will rouiemlier, is a document which is laid before the general 
meeting, and just as the first document carried out the requirements 
of the charier, that the document must show the debts ana assets of 
the said Corporation, here you get a document which is meant to 
comply with the requirements, that it has got to show the a<?count of 
the profits made in the year. First of all, you will see it is calle<l 
“ Profit and loss account for the year ended December 31st, 1926." 
Tou bring in first of all: "By balanco from 1926, £294,956, less 
dividend paid in June, 1926, £150,000, leaving £144,966." The 
next item is " Balance for the year, including dividends on shares in 
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allied and other companies, adjustment of taxation leserves, less depre- 
ciation of fleet, Ac., £439,212; rent of properties, £38,900, and transfer 
fees, £416 — ^those thiee items come to £478,628. Then you will 
see transfer fees and transfer from reserve fund, and that totals 
up to £773,492 6s 8d. Now look at the other side of it. This is 
what they do with the money which has come in in that way. First 
of all they pay interest on their debentures, £218,000. The next 
thing they have to do with is interest and discount I do not know, 
but I rather anticipate that that is probably some interest they paid 
under the Trades Facilities Guarantee, or something of that kind. 
Whatever it may be, that again is a charge they have to make, and 
it comes to £66,209 Next in order come the preference dividends. 
They pay 5 per ce.nt. on preference stock and 6^ on cumulative preference 
stock — ^that is £188,500, Now, if you look at the next, “ Surplus in 
favour of the company,’’ that is the surplus of the balance you have 
got from the other side; the total comes to £773,000 in favour of the 
company They propose to utilise it by paying 4 per cent, on the 
ordinary stock, that is £200,000, and carry forward £266,000, so that you 
get a total of £773,492 Gs. 8d , which squares with the nght hand side 

Just look at that for a moment and ask yourselves what any ordinary 
person would infer from this document. I will consider the precise 
details of it at a later stage You will see, in the first place, that 
there is at the Ixittom of the right-hand si<l 0 an entry, Transfer from 
reserve fund, £150,000,” and you will observ^o that the company was 
paying the debenture interest — interest and discount, and the rate of 
dividend was 6 per cent, on preference stock and 4 per cent, on the 
ordinary stock, and you may think to yourselves : ” Well, in the year 
1926 I do not suppose things were very easy, but this company has 
got on fairly well; it is true it has drawn on reserves to the extent 
of £160,000, but, still, that is not so bad at a time like this.” The 
facts were these : that instead of the transfer from reserve, which is 
there stated as being £150,000 — ^instead of that being the amount of 
transfer from reserve — ^the amount transferred from reserve, or from 
items in no way relating to the year, was £900,000 There was a trading 
loss on the running of ^ips for the year of £640,200 ; and after bringing 
in interest on investments there was still a loss of £272,000, and this 
whole business, which purports to lie the amount of profit made in the 
year and to show the utilisation of the moneys ip the way I have indicated, 
was in fact only rendered possible at all lieoause there had Iwen a transfer 
from reserve, not of £160,000, but of £900,000. Instead of that docu- 
ment showings as I am suggesting to you any ordinary inlolligent man 
would read it as showing, that there had b^n a balance for the year 
of £439,212; in fact, there was a loss for the year of something in the 
neighbourhood of £300,000, because you only get that balance for the 
year of £439,000 by bringing into account £750,000, that is to say, 
the difleroTice lietween the £900,000, which 1 have told you about, 
and the £150,000 here shown. You only got that balance by bringing 
into the year £760,000 which in no way ought to appear here at all. 
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1 think it is fundamental in this case that you should acquire a 
plain understanding of what we mean by reserves, what reserves are, 
how they are accumulated, and when they can be used. I read to you 
a paragraph from the charter which sets out that the company can 
establish a reserve fund and use the reserve fujid for various purposes, 
but it IS not only this company or a cliarteied company which can 
establish reserves Every company can establish reserves, and every 
well-managed company, if it possibly can, should establish reserves 
To establish reserves you may put sums to a general reserve or put 
sums to an equalisation of dividend reserve, or a taxation leserve, or 
any reserve that you desire. In so far as you disclose those leserves 
no difficulty arises at all; and in these accounts I have called attention 
to we find disclosed in the balance sheet the lesesve fund and insurance 
fund There you have two disclosed reserves, and if you are going to 
utilise those reserves you are peifectly entitled to do so; but whenever 
you utilise the disclosed reserve you must show in the accounts that 
you have used it. If you are goijig to take from your general reserve 
a sum of money and put it into the profit and loss account, then you 
have to show it The reserve fund before this year stood at £1,600,000 
If you look at the general balance sheet as at 31st December, 1926, you 
will see the reserve fund there is £1,4-60,000. If you look at the same 
document the year before, you will find the reserve fund is £1,600,000, 
and of course, if you are utilising £160,000 of that reserve for the 
purpose of your profit and loss account the reserve which you disclose 
has got to come down. The reseive of £1,600,000 becomes £1,460,000 
So far as disclosed reserves are concerned, there is no difficulty at all; 
the reserve is a general reserve, and the directors are entitled to use 
it when they like, but they have to disclose it. If it is a contingent 
leserve and is reserved for somo contingency, when that contingency 
is over and past they are perfectly entitled to use it, and there, again, 
they must disclose it. But, members of the jury, reserves are some- 
times not disclosed, and it is here the difficulty arises. See what that 
means. When I say not disclosed,’' I moan not disclosed to the 
shareholders. Of course, reserves stand in the books, the i^eserves 
would be known to anybody closely concerned with the affairs of the 
company, to the accountant and auditor. If you look again at this 
general balance sheet for the year 1926, you will see that the reserves, 
if they are secret reserves, would be properly tucked away in that 
item, the last but one, on the left-hand side — Sundry balances." If 
anybody were to ask you for the make-up, as it is called, of that 
figure £2,842,000, and he had the details of that figure, he would at 
once see that it is composed of certain reserve funds— disclosed therefore 
to the auditor, but not disclosed in the sense that no outsider reading 
the balance sheet could possibly tell whether there was or was not a 
reserve there. It is undisclosed in that sense. I have no doubt that 
it is by no means uncommon for a company in a given year to set 
aside out of its profits to what is called secret reserves, that is to say, 
without disclosir^ to the shareholders that it has done so. Perhaps 
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the business theory lying behind it is not far to seek. I suppose share- 
holders, like other people, suffer from the defects of human nature 
It may be that shareholders are apt to be unduly elated by what is a 
mere temporary success and unduly cast down by what is a mere 
temporary loss It may be the best policy in their interests therefore 
to smooth things out, to make the good years pay for the bad years 
Still, as I have indicated that a secret reserve may be constituted, 
so equally I do not doubt that a secret reserve is by no means 
infrequently brought into a profit and loss account either to do away 
with, or to diminish a loss, or to turn a loss into a profit. But you may 
say ; ‘‘ Well, how does this square with the law, because the law says you 
have to make and publish fair and accurate accounts? How can it be 
accurate to say that you have only made £100,000, whereas in truth 
and in fact you have made £200,000? You have put £100,000 to 
reserve. How do you square it up? There may be people, purists oi 
theorists, who will say that the thing is wrong, that this building up 
of the secret i^eserve or the utilisation of the secret reserve iji the profit 
and loss account of a year is wrong They may say that, notwithstanding 
the manifest business advantages, both in securing the confidence of your 
shareholders and avoiding giving too much away to your competitors, 
you must bow to the general and wider proposition that on the whole 
it is wrong, that the directors or some of the directors should be in 
possession of information which shareholders know nothing about 
Others would say that such a theory would be wrong, and they would 
say this: if you have secret reserves and are utilising reserves to profit 
and loss account, may it not be, paradoxical though it may seem, that by 
calling attention to a profit which is really an exceptional profit, which 
in no way refieots upon the profit-earning capacity, or by calling 
attention to a loss which is an exceptional, non-recurring, accidental, 
temporary loss, you may in fact, in portraying the thing as it were 
as a living whole, create a false impression? May it not be that the 
true view is that, so long as you are presenting a picture of the 
company as a living whole, as a continuous enterprise, so long as 
you clearly portray what is going on, there is no reason why you should 
show temporal^ and unexpected losses or why you should not diminisli 
an unusual and unexpected profit? Whichever view is right, the arena 
of a Criminal Court is not the place to figbt that out. Therefore I ask 
you to assume the view which is the more favourable view to the 

defendants. I may say that I am quite certain that no one who has 

ever held the office of Attorney-General would ever think of author ising 
a prosecution iu a simple case where what was done was the building 

up of a secret reserve, or the use of a secret reserve in a profit and 

loss account; no one would over think of complaining in such a case 
as that where it was used simply to iron or smooth out the ups and 
downs of business life. But obviously there comes a point at which the 
continued and deliberate and excessive utilisation of hidden reserves 
presents an untrue picture of the company, viewing the enterprise of 
the company as a continuous and continuing whole. One can imagine 
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a case arising — as in the case I am going to speak of here — of a shipping 
company, in the days of war making very large profits and accumulating 
a very large secret reserve, and thereafter steadily year by year making 
enormous losses, and notwithstanding the losses paying dividends, so 
that at last the time comes when it is quite obvious that unless something 
turns up, unless there is a completely new situation arising, that company 
is doomed. To present accounts and to utilise secret reserves in a profit 
and loss account, to make it appear that a business is going on 
smoothly and happily, when in truth and in fact that company is 
inevitably drifting on to the rooks, is, I submit to you, to present an 
absolutely untrue view of the company's prospects and the company’s 
business, and is not to present a fair and accurate account as you have to 
do by law And if it be said — and said it may be — Well, but if 
once you admit that you have to draw a line, it is terribly difficult 
to know where exactly you are going to draw it,” I think I would say 
this: ” It is always difficult to know exactly where a line has to be 
drawn; but, notwithstanding that, you can very easily tell whether a 
case is on one side of the line or the other.” 

The case which I present to you here is a case in which you are 
only concerned directly with the accounts for the two years 1926 and 
1927 What the prosecution say is this, that the accounts leading up 
to the year 1926 show that what was taking place was not a mere 
casual, unexpected, unforeseen or temporary happening, but that the 
situation which had been going on through these years was being 
developed and maintained in the year 1926, and that under those 
circumstances the accounts for 1926 were wholly false. If it is said 
that what was done m this case has been done before, do not be unduly 
impressed by that. Secret reserves have been built up and used before, 
I do not doubt for one moment. I am not complaining of the 
utilisation of secret reserves, but I do say this, that each case must 
be dependent upon its own circumstances. The cardinal point is that 
the accounts must reflect a fair picture of the enterprise as a living 
whole. You may smooth out the ups and downs, make temporary 
unforeseen losses disappear, and diminish exceptional profits, but you 
have no right to make an enterprise, which is a shareholders’ enterprise, 
go down steadily, but surely, to disaster by letting it live for years 
on the profits which have been made long, long ago, without at least 
telling tbe shareholders what you are doing. That is why I am going 
to ask you to consider the accounts from 1921 to 1926, not, be it 
observed, that I am alleging any ofience in respect of those years 
1921 to 1926; I am not. I am not going to question the propriety 
of what was done in those years, but I am going to say that the considera- 
tion of what was done in 1921 to 1926 is of vital and critical importance 
to enable you to see the situation as it exists in the year 1926, and to 
ask you to say, having regard to that situation, that the accounts of 
the year 1926 failed to reflect a fair view of the company’s enterprise 
and concealed from the shareholders that which it was manifestly the 
shareholders’ right to know, and the duty of those who knew the facts 
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to tell them. If you think that these accounts of 1926 and 1927 were 
published in circumstances such as I have indicated, you will, in my 
submission, come to the conclusion that those accounts were false, that 
they were false to the knowledge of the defendants, and they were 
published with intention to deceive and conceal the true facts. 

At this stage I should like to show you Exhibit 21, a document 
which was kept by a gentleman whom I may call the chief domestic 
accountant of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. '^'It was one, I 
think, put before Mr. Morland; Lord Kylsant never saw this actual 
document. It is merely a convenient tabular method of showing the 
accounts of the company for the years 1920 to 1929. It would appear 
that the year J920 was a \ery good yeai, and very wisely they hoarded 
Iheir resources by putting aside out of the profits during the year a very 
considerable sum to resei've You will see that the special debits included 
excess profits duty, corporation profits tax, new issue expenses, and 
premises reseive. TTnfortunately it was the last of the golden years of 
prosperity Then, that harvest being over, winter sot in, and the 
next year, 1921, is llie fiist of the bad years which continued. Instead 
of there being a surplus, there is now a deficit of £900,000, and, even 
after interest on investments is taken into account, there is still a 
deficit of £452,000. To meet that situation they utilised special credits, 
enumerated l>elow, to the extent of £1,120,462 Utilising those special 
credits, you have got a sniplus, as per piinied accounts, of £668,400. 
If you look at the sjiecial credits down below, you see there are three 
items, iMjmiftj slmi’es, lillder, Dempster & Company, £80,812; Nelson 
Lino, Liverpool, £560,000; and Union Castle Company, £489,640 
Those items wore perfectly properly there, but they wore in fact bonus 
issues declared by these companies, and the effect of that is this, that 
they were, m it were, capitalising their profits. Those three companies, 
having made very large profits in, I have no doubt, the war period, 
are at the present time caj>italising those profits by making bonus 
issues. It is not that there is anything in the least improper in using 
them, but all one must say about that is this, and this is all that 
matters, that they are exce]>tioiial non-recurring items of income. 

Before you puss from the profit and loss account for the year 1921, 
which contains the £668,000, notice, if you will, what is done with it. 
The debenture interest is paid, the preference dividends are paid, 
and for the r^t the ordinary shares are paid 6 per cent , that is 2 
per cent, interim and 4 per cent, is now paid, making 6 per cent, for 
the year. That is how tho money is expended. Of course, as more 
than 6 per cent, was paid, Lord Kylsant becomes entitled to his half 
per cent, of the gross takings, and he is entitled in resi^ect of that year 
to £32,000 odd. 

In the year 1922, after deducting running expenses, freights, 
general administration, repairs, insurance, depreciation of premises^ 
Ac., there is shown a deficiency of £670,840. Then you must take credit 

* Sen Appfnjdix, 
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for the investments which you have, £435,000, so you finish up with 
a deficit of £136,000. The special debits, which are referred to above, 
come to £120,176. Now come the special credits, special credits in 
excess profits duty — ^that is to say, a payment from the excess profits 
duty reserve of £100,000 — ^war contingency reserves, £46,000; profit on 
sale of steamers, £271,000; and fleet depreciation fund, £440,000. In 
the prosperous times of the war various reserves had been built up, and 
one of the reserves that had been built up was called an excess profits 
duty reserve You will probably remember excess profits duty was a 
thing which was payable in respect of seven years. The period of 
this company was the period of 1914 to 1921. The excess profits duty 
reserves had mounted to a figure of £2,200,000 of which one-half had 
been paid over and one-half had not Of the £1,100,000 which remained 
on hand, £300,000 had been utilised for writing down investments 
The fund therefore consisted of £800,000 in hand, but it also consisted 
of certain repayments which were made by the revenue out of the 
£1,100,000 which had been handed over. The reason that arose was 
in the war years there was a shortage of shipping, ships wore being 
submarined right and left, and shipowners were induced by every means 
possible to build ships naturally to increase our tonnage. The people 
who built ships in the war years had to pay very high prices, and 
consequently it was considered fair in the case of shipping companies 
not to charge them the full amount of excess profits duty; but an 
arrangement was come to in 1922 between the various slupping com- 
panies and the Government that there should be what is called an 
obsolescence claim allowance, that is to say, over and above the ordinary 
depreciation very special regard should be had to the circumstances 
under which those ships had been built. The result of that was that 
of the £1,100,000 which had been paid for excess profits duty, roughly 
£800,000 was paid back, and therefore you seo the excess profits duty 
fund, judging from the light of after-events, at the moment consisted of 
this £800,000 in hand which never had been paid over and £800,000 
which was paid back, being part of the sum of £1,100,000 which had 
been paid over. The important thing to remember is this, that the 
reserve of excess profits duty had been built up in the war period, the 
last payment of excess profits duty being that £126,000 which occurs as 
a special debit in the year 1921. 

The next reserve is the war contingency reserve, which was a sum 
of money put aside in the war because it was felt possible that officers 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company who were serving with His 
Majesty's Forces might have some claim to the difference between their 
naval pay and the salaries they would have had if they had continued 
in the company. It never in fact materialised. They are takiyig 
£46,000 from that. 

The next item of £271,000 is profit on salo of stonmors. That, from 
the very nature of things, is again a typical instance of a non-recurring 
profit which is being brought in. I am not at all making any suggestion 
as to whether it is proper or improper to bring it into a profit and 
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loss account. All I am saying is that it is obviously an item of a 
non-recurring nature. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I am a little embarrassed by your saying 
that we need not consider whether it is proper or improper, because 
of course that may be material here I understood you to say ^at 
the items in the year 1921 were noD improper. Am 1 right in assuming*, 
therefore, that there is no suggestion that those are improper^ 

Mr. Justice Wright — The learned Attorney-General tieats them 
as proper. 

The ATTORNBT-GENBRAii — So far as I am concerned in this case, I 
am not challenging the propriety of any of these items in these years 
1921 to 1925 The defendants are accused of nothing in respect ot 
these years All I am referring to these yeais for is in order that I 
may show the picture as it exists when we come to the year 1926. 

The next item of special credit is fleet depreciation fund — ^tho 
very large sum of £444,569. During the war a large number of ships 
had been lost, and when the payments made under the insurance contracts 
were received, if and so far as the payment received exceeded the amount 
at which any particular ship stood in the books, the difference was 
carried to a fund called the fleet depreciation fund. It differs from 
the other reserves technically in that this is not a reserve that appears 
on the left-hand side of the balance sheet. It was an item which 
appeared o.n the right-hand side of the balance sheet in that it would 
be an excess depreciation over and above the normal depreciation. It 
was again quite proper, as a matter of accountancy, to utilise it for 
the profit and loss account, but the relevance of it again is that, you 
will observe, it is a fund built up during the war, and that fund, 
so built up, is being brought into account to help the year 1922 as 
a special account. Those items, taken together — all of them, taken 
from war years and all of them at any rate of a non-recurring nature — 
amount to £860,000, and bringing those sums into account you will 
see that that £860,000 turns the debit of £186,364 into a credit of 
£725,000. If you will turn to the accounts for the year ended 31st 
December, 1922, and look at the profit and loss account, you will see 
that the profit for the year, including dividends on shares in allied and 
other companies, loss depreciation of flool, &c., was £726,300. You 
will observe on the left-hand side of the profit and loss account what 
they do with the money Again, they first of all pay the £218,000 
which they had to pay the debentures; the interest and discount come 
to £63,000; then, of course, they must satisfy their preference stock, 
£45,000 and £123,600 They have paid a dividend of 2 per cent, on 
the ordinary, and they are now going to pay a dividend of 4 per cent. 
That is to say, they consume £300,000 there, and the carry forward 
will make it £426,000 or £876,679. That is to say, in that year, in 
debentures and dividends, about £760,000 is consumed, and then of 
course there is interest and discount. In that year, like the last year, 
as the company paid a dividend of more than 6 per cent., Lord 
Kylsant became entitled to receive his half per cent, on the gross takings 
of the fleet, and accordingly in that year, 1922, Lord Kylsant received 
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£23,376, that sum being embodied in the sum of £649,666, which is 
part of the general expenses of administration 

Now, in that year again, unfortunately, there was a deficit. The 
deficit was not so bad as the deficit the year ^fore, but you will observe 
that the insurance fund has very much decreased. "V^ereas in 1921 
the amount expended on insurance was £426,000, in this year the 
amount expended on insurance is only £195,000 I should infer — I 
speak without knowledge — ^that that is in part due to the fact that 
war r isles, which no doubt they had to provide for in the earlier years, 
are now passing away to some extent. 

Mr Justice Wricht — They were to some extent their own insurers ? 

The Attorott-Gbnbral — ^To some small extent — ^not the total loss. 
Then you will see depreciation of the fleet in the year 1922 was less 
than in the year 1921, £496,000; but of course that may aeain be 
accounted for by a sale of steamers. One cannot possibly regard that 
year as anything but very unsatisfactory, with a trading loss on the 
running of the ships at over a million pounds, even after bringing 
in investments of £136,000 and again a raid on reserve fund or special 
items to the extent of £860,000 in order to enable them to carry on 
business as usual. 

Then we come to the year 1923, which was better than the year 
1922. The figure you start with — ^that is to say, freights less running 
expenses — is now £1,063,000. Depreciation of fleet has gone up very 
considerably over 1922, and the trading deficit is now £443,000. Interest 
on investments is £422,000, and you are left with a deficit of £20,886. 
Of course it is not much good having a deficit of £20,000 if you have 
to pay £700,000 odd in interest and debentures. So they have brought 
in, by means of special credits, £800,000 from reserve funds ; income 
tax reserve paid, £450,000; excess profits duty paid, £160,000; and 
deferred repairs paid, £260,000. 

I must say a word about income tax reserve. From very early 
days and up to 3921 the fund amounted to £762,000. Now, that 
fund is not a static fund. If I may put it in this way, it is in the 
nature of a river rather than a reservoir, because it is augmented, 
and it is augmented automatically from time to time by reason of the 
operation of section 34 of the Income Tax Act, which provides that 
a trading concern, if it has losses in later years, may get back some 
of its earlier income tax. As the Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company 
were having losses, they were within the region of section 34, and 
anything they got back under their section 34 claims would go of 
course to augment the income tax reserve. Secondly, it was augnSnted 
by this very simple procedure. As the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company were making losses, they were no longer liable to pay any income 
tax. On the other hand, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, in 
paying their dividends, would of course deduct tax. Consequently, 
the amount which they deducted and the amount which they did not 
have to pay over to the Revenue would automatically swell the inoomo 
tax reserve. The income tax reserve was reduced, on the o&er hand, 
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by this consideration : as and when repayments of excess profits duty 
were made, by the law oi* the land a repayment of excess profits duty 
IS deemed to be income of the year in which it is repaid. They would 
of course use that fund for the payment of income tax which arose 
out of the repayment of excess profits duty. Broadly speaking, that 
is the history of the income tax fund You may take it that it was 
,ii760,000 in 1921, that it was augmented by the moio or less automatic 
methods that I have indicated, and it was utilised for the purposes that 
1 have also indicated In that year we find that ^£460, 000 is taken 
from the income tax reserve. 

The deferred repairs fund was a fund which arose during the 
war by reason of tho nature of things, the necessity of turning tonnage 
round quickly, and the absolute necessity of not filling up our ship- 
building yards, if it could possibly bo helped. The repairs would 
have to be done in the future, and conrcquently a reserve was constructed 
for that purpose, amounting to £800,000 Bepairs done in 1920 and 
i021 amounted to .0400,000, and so you get a reserve of £100,000 left 
over. The only thing to notice about these complicated facts, I think, 
is this, that that again was a war reserve It was a sum that resulted 
from tho wise policy of putting things asido during the war period, 
nnd £250,000 is taken from that. So that you get .£800,000 of items 
relating to the year brought into tho account to enable the company, 
notwithstanding its deficit of £20,000, to pay its debenture interest and 
i(s dividend. 

If you now look at the profit and loss account, for the year ended 
'list December, 1928, you will see: ** By balance from 1922, £825,000, 
leas dividend paid in Juno, £200,000.^’ “Now tho balance for tho year, 
including dividends on shares in allied and other companies, less 
depreciation of fleet, <fec,, is £779,114 7s. lid. 

Mr. Justice Whiokt — That is a change in expression, is it not? 

Tho ATTOTiNBT-CHi>THnATj — ^Yes, it is interesting t.o see, ayid It is 
important that you should realise it The expression in 1921 is called 
Profit for the ycar,^' and it is now Balance for the year.'' Now, 
see how they expend this .£779,114. After ]>aying debenture inforest, 
preference dividends, and interest on tho ordinary shares, they have 
-£180,000 to carry forward. In that year again, as a dividend of more 
than 5 per cent, was paid, Lord Kylsani iKscomes entitled to his half 
per cent, on gross takings, and in 1928 he received £20,045. Members 
of tho jury, this was the third year running in which there had been 
a deficit. 

1924 was no better than 1928. The figure you start with, freights 
loss running expenses, slightly less than the previous year, is £902,000, 
and there follow tho figures for tho general administration, repairs, 
and insurance fund. That is substantially down. Depreciation of 
fleet is substantially up. Then you have depreciation of premises, 
special debits onumeratofl below, a total of £1,400,000, which shows a 
deficit again at this time of just over half a million pounds The 
deficit for 1924 is £600,000, and if you deduct the investments you 
have a deficit of -£93,000. In this year, in order to keep the pot 
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boiling, if I may use a homely phrase, they are using £870,000 of 
special credits in no sense relating to this year, and if you look at 
the account you will see how it is dealt with there. The balance, you 
will remember, is brought forward in the usual way. Balance for 
the year " is the phrase used now, and, including dividends on shares 
in allied and other companies less depreciatioji, is £772,829. That is 
the figure you get after you have brought in £872,000 special reserve. 
As the company earned more than 6 per cent, on its ordinary shares. 
Lord Kylsant became entitled to a half per cent, commission on the 
gross takings; that is to say, his share came to £26,495. 

Now I come to the last year, and I want to examine, with regard 
to this, the pre-1926 period Gross earnings less running expenses are 
put at £880,000. Then theie was administration and repairs, insurance 
fund, depreciation of fleet, depreciation of premises and special debits, 
£1,450,000, with a trading deficit of £570,000, bringing the dividends, 
which are not so high as they have been, to dividends of £261,000 
This year you have a deficit on doing that of £309,105. Then you have 
to bring in special credits, and see what you do. You bring in excess 
profits duty, £300,000; income tax reserve, £200,000; and investment 
profit. Nelson Line, £490,290. The Nelson Line went into voluntary 
liquidation, and the liquidators disposed of its assets The sole share- 
holder was the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and that £490,290 
represents what the liquidator paid on the winding-up of the company 
over and above the figure at which the Nelson Line stood in their books. 
It was in the nature of a special item; it cannot recur again, and it 
IS a thing made use of to swell the profits of the year 1925, Now, 
if you will look at the balance sheet for the year 1925, you will see 
how it is dealt with. 

Sir John Simon — I am not quite clear whether the view of the 
Crown is that that sum was or was not the proceeds of the year 1925. 

The Attobnby-Gbnbral — I will answer if Sir John likes, but as 
the defendants are not charged with anything irregular in respect of 
those years 1921 to 1925, and as I am only saying it is setting the 
scene for the year 1926, I have deliberately said what was done in 
that year. 

Mr. Justice Wbioht — I think what the learned Attorney-General 
means is that he is raising no question about it, and he is making 
no criticism in the sense that he is not raising any charge or any 
complaint in these proceedings in respect of anything done in these years. 

The Attornbt-Gbnbral — That is precisely the position. If you 
look at the profit and loss account for the year 1925 they bring forward 
a balance from the year 1924. Now see this phrase : Balance for 
the year, including dividends in shares in allied and other companies, 
adjustment of taxation reserves, less depreciation on fleet, <fec., 
£731,103.'' There is a new phrase there — it is in small print, you 
will notice — Adjustment of taxation reserves.^' The dividend for 
this year is 6 per cent, instead of 6 per cent., which it has hitherto 
been, but 5 per cent, is the figure which entitled Lord Kylsant to 
receive— -as he did receive in respect of that year — ^the sum of £27,165. 
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May I just ask you to consider with me what those five years show. 
During those five years, 1921 to 1925 , the following sums have been 
taken from reserves — ^Excess profits duty reserve, £ 830 , 000 , income 
tax reserve, £ 1 , 060 , 000 ; war contingency reserve, £ 46 , 000 ; corporation 
profits tax reserve, £ 40,000 ; fleet depreciation fund, £ 444,000 — ^making 
a grand total for the utilisation of reserves, which I may substantially 
call war-time reserves, of £ 2 , 800 , 000 . The story does not end there. 
In addition to drawing on those reserves to keep those going over 
five years, they have had recourse to non-recurring items ; for instance, 
bonus shares of Elder, Dempster; bonus shares of Nelson, Liverpool; 
bonus shares of the Union Castle; and the investment profit on the 
winding up of Nelson, Ltd., of £ 1 , 600,000 The total is £ 4 , 400 , 000 ; 
but I 3iink it right in considering the figure to lake off from it the 
amount of the special debits, £ 400 , 000 , and you get this result. To 
carry on and to pay dividends and so on in those years this company 
utilised from its reserves £ 4 , 000 , 000 . The story does not quite end 
there, because running through each of those five years you will see a 
figure called ‘‘ Interest on investments.*’ You will remember it started 
at £ 400 , 000 , and in the last year, 1926 , it was £ 261 , 000 . In o»*(lor to 
got the picture of the prospects of this company one wants to realise 
how far that interest on investments ” is likely to continue If, for 
instance, interest on investments ” were being paid by companies 
that were doing exactly the same as the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company was, it is obvious you could not rely on those investments 
going on very much longer. There is no doubt but that a substantial 
I>art of those investments was derived from 100 por cent, subsidiaries, 
and here you have another fact which would bo unknown to Mr. 
Morland, but would be known to Lord Kylsant. I do not protend to 
go through all these subsidiaries, because it would be too complicated, 
but I will take the largest of the subsidiaries — and I frankly say that 
ibis is the gravest of the subsidiaries. I will give you, if I may, the 
figure relating to the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, which is 
itself a chartered company. In 1921 you will see there is a deficit of 
£ 736,000 and a dividend of £ 63 , 000 . That dividend of £ 63,000 was 
of course paid to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. The next 
year you see a deficit of £ 251 , 000 , with a dividend of £ 67 , 000 ; the 
next year a deficit of £ 416,000 and a dividend of £ 67 , 000 ; the next 
year a deficit of £ 242,000 and a dividend of £ 68 , 000 ; and the next 
year, 1926 , a deficit of £ 298,000 and a dividend of £ 60 , 000 , The 
sum total of those figures is this, that so far as that company if 
concerned, during those five years 1921 to 1926 , its deficits wen 
£ 1 , 600 , 000 , or, as I prefer to take it, £ 1 , 300 , 000 , because I thiyik ii 
is fair to deduct those red-ink figures, and its dividends were £ 300,000 
Now, it is quite obvious that if you expend in five years £ 300,000 ii 
dividends, and at the same time your deficits come to £ 1 , 300 , 000 , thougl 
you might have a merry life, you are probably going to have a shor 
one, and anybody knowing the situation so far as that subsidiary wei 
concerned would know this — going back to the Royal Mail Steam Pac^e 
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Company's accounts — it would be rash to regard a continuance of that 
dividend of £60,000 as something which would continue in the indefinite 
future. So over these five yeais you have those £4,000,000 utilised 
in the way I have indicated, and you have got substantially £3,900,000 
expended in paying debentures, discount, preference shares always paid 
in full, and ibe ordinary paid at least 5 per cent. ; and you have during 
those five years Lord Kylsant drawing in all a total of £135,000, 
notwithstanding this utilisation of this very large quantity of reserves 
It may be said these figures depend to a certain extent on depreciation 
If you have depreciated too generously, or if you have made too 
generous provision for insurance, then the results would be less unfavour- 
able than they would appear to be when you look at this document 
That is quite true I am not in a position to say whether there was 
over-depreciation or over-insurance Depreciation was normally taken 
on twenty years’ life; but make what allowance you like, if indeed 
there is any evidence of that sort, it is quite obvious that that company 
had had five disastrous years , unless a turn in the tide came soon that 
company would go down if it went on paying dividends on its ordinary 
shares or even on its preference shares. 

Before I pass from this 1921-1926 period, you may think it not an 
unimportant fact in this case that that word “ balance ” is used, 
and I make this suggestion about it First of all, why was it that the 
word ** profit,” which had been used in 1921 and 1922, became 
balance One would supposo that whoever was responsible for these 
accounts was not very happy aliout putting in the word ” profit.” 
Does the word balance ” really make any d^ifference^ My submission 
to you is this, that that word ” balance ” was veiy carefully selected 
so as to arouse no suspicion in the mind of the ordinary man who 
saw it, who would not notice it or think anything about it, and at the 
same time it was a word which enabled those who put it forward to 
say, if it ever became necessary to say it: ” Oh, we never said there 
was a profit; all we said was there was a * balance.’ ” i suggest that 
no ordinary person would draw any distinction between the phrase 
** balance for the year ” and profit.” 

With regard to the history of the phrase ‘‘ the adjustment of 
taxation account,” which comes in for the first time in the year 1926, 
in Exhibit No. 24 which came from Mr. Cason, who was head accountant 
of the Royal Mail, you see what he says ; Mr. Morland has signed 

the balance sheet ” — ^that was the balance sheet of the year 1926 

“ subject to your approval of an alteration in the profit and loss 
account as per rough proof attached. If you will be good enough to 
let Mr. Marshall telephone me to-morrow morning that the alteration 
JR approved, copies of the report should be available about the usual 
time.” Well, now, unfortunately the rough proof attached ” is lost, 
but Mr. Cason says that the alteration whidb. was there being made was 
the putting in of the words ” Adjustment of taxation reserves.” He was 
not wanting to sign the balance sheet without these words. In my 
submission to you that phrase adjustment of taxation reserves ” was 
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a phrase quite deliberately prepared and selected and chosen as a phrase 
which would convey nothing whatever to the mind of the ordinary 
person, but at the same time would enable anybody to say, in case the 
need thereafter arose ; “ Oh, but all this is covered by the phrase 
‘ adjustment of taxation reserves.’ ” It betrays, in my submission 
to you, an uneasy conscience about what was being done Looking at 
the balance sheet for 1925, you see the last item but one is Sundry 
balances,” and that is the item in which most of these items were — 
“ Sundry balances; accounis not closed; and debts owing to the com- 
]»any, &c , €2,602,000 ” Do you remember lhat in the good old days 
of 1921 sundry balances stood at €6,200,000? Of course, you cannot 
say that the difference between these sums is entnely accounted for by 
the utilisation of leserves, becauso there are othei’ factois lhat come in 
which disturb the equilibrium, but, bioadly, you can say that the very 
heavy utilisation of reserves is reflected in that diiToronco, this company 
living on its own fat was very rapidly becoming a skeleton. 

In October, 1926, Lord Kylsant told Mi. Cason to prepare an 
estimate because he said ho wanted a forecast of how 1926 would look, 
and added the significant words : and what reserves wo ho.ve avail- 
able to meet any deficiency.” That illustrates rather well the type of 
mind of a person who is going in for what is euphemistically termed 
” adjustments,” Accordingly, Mr. Cason, the head accountant, pre- 
pared a document which is Exhibit No. 6. The first thing you notice 
is that at the bottom left-hand corner it is marked ” J2th Octolior, 1926, 
shown to chairman,” and the document shows this, taking the right- 
hand side: ‘‘By voyage account; receipts less expenses, €26,500; by 
sundry receipts, including interest on investments, €350,000; and by 
deficiency (excluding dividends on ordinary slock), €1,100,000.” That 
balances up to €1,476,000. Then on the other side there is: “To 
debenture interest, £218,000 ”; there is a preference dividend of 
£233,000 ; tliere is the insurance account ; there is depi*eciation of fleet, 
&o. ; and there is interest and discount, £50,000 — £1,476,000. Now 
that is on the basis of a deficiency of £1,100,000, and that deficiency 
is on the basis of no payment at all being made on the ordinary stock. 
If you are going to pay a dividend of 5 per cent, on your ordinary 
stodk, it will take £200,000, and that will increase your deficiency from 
£1,100,000 to £1,300,000. You see written out on the right-hand side 
the following figures which Mr. Cason wrote there on the instructions 
of Lord Kylsant: — “ Unpublished reserves, £600,000 ” ; then, “ Query 
from insurance premiums, £100,000; carry forward, £144,900; invest- 
ment depreciation reserve, £300,000; and bonus shares from Nelson, 
£200,000.” Written down in smaller writing you will find out how 
that £600,000 is made up in the bottom left-hand corner — some strange 
writing which obviously I should infer referred to excess profits duty 
reserve. 

Mr. JusTioa Whioiit — ^This is a document which only affects Lord 
Kylsant. It will have to \>e proved whether it is evidence against hoih 
or evidence only against him. 
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The Attornet-Gbnehal — ^Mr. Morland would never eee this docu- 
ment, as far as I know. It was a document prepared in the office It 
is not an account; it is a mere estimate, made up in October, 1926, 
before the year is up, and it can only be a guess, but it does show that 
Lord Kylsant estimated a deficiency of £1,100,000, even apart from 
any dividends at all, on the ordinary shares. Lord Kylsant had told 
Mr. Cason that he was going to take a bonus of £200,000 from Nelson, 
but for some reason or other that was cancolled, and although the bonus 
of £200,000 was passed through the books of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company it was at a later date cancelled and taken out of the 
ledger, and the £200,000 never did in fact figure in tho profit and loss 
account at all. As the £200,000 Nelson bonus disappeared Lord Kylsant 
told Ml . Cason to take an extra £200,000 from excess profits duty reservos. 
That IS a pretty good illustration of adjustment Before I reach the 
end of the year 1926 I want to warn you quite clearly that there is no 
evidence to connect Mr. Morland with this. Mr. Fisher, who is the 
general manager of Barclays Bank, at the head office, wrote to Lord 
Kylsant on 3rd December, 1926 — 

With reference to your recent interview with the chairman, and your letter 
of tho 30th ultimo, we have pleasure in informing you that it has b^n agreed 
to grant the Royal Mail Steam Packet Companv an additional £200,000 on over- 
dian, making £500,000 in all; and wo gather it is your intention to repay this 
additional advance witlnn the next three months from tho procoeds of a public 
issue. May we express the hope that when the time arrives wo may he able to 
assist in the issue whidi is to bo made. 

Now, it is in my mind a matter of very great importance in this 
case that you should bear in mind when you look at this 1926 account, 
the document which comes to be published in the year 1927, that Lord 
Kylsant has in his mind at that date the desirability, and he has 
apparently given some undertaking, or at any rate a statement of his 
intention, to have a public issue. 1 think you will readily agree that 
a public issue would be much more likely to succeed if you could dress 
up the accounts of 1926 in a favourable garb. The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company might have had some difficulty in going to the public 
and asking the public to subscribe to a public issue if they had said . 
“ We ought to tell you that, though wo have built up large reserves 
in the war time, in the last five years we have used £4,000,000 in pay- 
ment of debenture interest and dividends on our stock.'' 

Then steps are taken to prepare a profit and loss account for the 
year 1926. Amongst the various items detailed in Exhibit No. 7 you 
will see; excess profits duty, £560,000; income tax reserve, £176,000; 
invwtment profit in Nelson Line, £25,000; and the disclosed reserve 
£160,000. All that is put before the auditor, but what is put before 
the directors? Because, after all, although Lord Kylsant is chairman, 
he is not alone in this matter; he has got his brother directors. The 
document put l^fore the directors is Exhibit No. 13, in which there 
is nothing to disclose any utilis'^tion of any secret reserve at all. The 
transfer from the published reservi ‘'und of course is disclosed, but there 
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is no other disclosure at all made to these directors, and it is right I 
should say that, so far as any figures in our possession go, so far as I 
know, no document ever was put before them showing that there was 
any transfer from the secret reserve. 

I would again ask you to look at the profit and loss account for 
the year ended 31st December, 1926. You will not find there anything 
whatever about the transfer of the hidden reserves, although, as we 
know now, those transfers amounted to £750,000 over and above the 
£160,000 which is disclosed. The only way in which, pei’haps, you 
can get this into the balance sheet and say they are disclosed — if it 
is to be suggested that they are disclosed — is if it is said they come 
under the phrase : “ Dividends on shares in allied and other companies; 
adjustments of taxation reserves. '' That is a phtase which in my sub- 
mission would convoy nothing to the mind of any ordinary man. Whether 
there is supposed to be a distinction between a transfer from reserve 
of £160,000 and an adjustment, I do not know; but can you imagine 
any person reading this balance sheet and seeing that you get a transfer 
from reserve fund of £160,000 suspecting that the transfers from reserve 
fund were £900,000? In my submission that balance sheet was a false 
balance sheet; it made it appear that there was a balance for the year 
of £439,000, whereas that balance was only arrived at liy bringing in 
£760,000 which did not relate to the year. What is the good of talking 
about a balance for the year when in truth and in fact there was a 
loss for the year of £300,000? The staleraeni on the accounts and 
balance sheet which Mr. Morland signs, as 1 have indicated to you 
already, is that it exhibits in his lioliof a true and correct view of the 
state of the company's affairs. The dividend this time, you will observe 
from the profit and loss account, is only 4 per cent., and indeed, in 
view of the fact that the company are at this time drawing on the 
disclosed reserves, it would hardly have been possible to have paid a 
dividend of more. Of course the result of paying a dividend of only 
4 per cent, is that Lord Kylsant has to be content with the £3000 which 
his agreement entitles him to in respect of this year, there not having 
been a dividend of 6 per cent. 

With this stalement of accounts there is presented to the shareholders 
the report of the court of <du*ectors, and this document again is not 
a document in which Mr. Morland is responsible; it is a document in 
which Lord Kylsant is responsible. 

The court of directors submit herewith the audited accounts of the company 
for the year ended 31st December, 1926. After providing for depreciation and 
taxation, there is a balance for tlio year of £478,6cS 33s. 4d., to which is added 
the credit balance brought forward from the accounts for 1926 and £160,000 trans- 
ferred from reserve, making a total of £773,498 6s. 8d., out of which debenture 
and other Interest and dividends on preference stocks to the end of the year have 
been paid. Looking to the abnormal industrial conditions which prevailed at the 
time, the court of directors oonsiderod it prudent in October last not to pay any 
interim dividend on the ordinary stock, but they now recommend a payment of 
dividend on that stock of 4 per cent., less income tax, for the year 1926, leaving 
a balance of £66,782 9 b. 2d. to bo carried forward. Dividend warrants will be 
posted to the holders of ordinary stock on Slst May, 
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There is nothing further in this document I wish to draw your 
attention to until you get to the last paragraph but one. I notice “ Mr. 
Harold J. Morland, F.C.A. (of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.), offers 
himself for re-election as auditor.'^ He offers himself for election by 
the shareholders as their auditor charged to see that their interests 
are being duly safeguarded. This is the sixth year running in which 
there has been a shattering loss, and in this year £900,000 is being 
taken from their accumulated fat, if I may use a vulgarism. They 
are only telbng the shareholders about £150,000. They are giving them 
no clue, no hint, unless this carefully prepared language seems to you 
to be any hint, that there is anything wrong. 

Sir John Simon — ^Would you mind my calling your attention to 
a passage on the third page of the report near the bottom of the page, 
commencing “ For the first four months of 1926? 

The Attobnbt-Gbnbral — Sir John suggests I should read this, and 
I am only too glad to rea<l it. 

For the first four months of 1926 there was a considerable increase in the 
quantities of outward cargo compared with the correspondmg period in the previous 
year, but the outbreak of the Qenerol Strike and the prolonged coal stoppage 
subsequently had an adverse effect upon shipments from this country, postponmg 
the recovery in trade and shipping. 

Now, that is quite accurate. At the same time you will notice 
the third paragraph of the document that I read. One would infer 
from that paragraph that the cloud which was there in October had 
rather passed away. They say — 

Looking to the abnormal industrial conditions which prevailed at the tune, 
the court ox directors considered it prudent in October last not to pay the interim 
dividend on the ordinary stock, but they now recommend the payment of a 
dividend on that stock of 4 per cent. 

Well, that is the year 1926. Sir William M‘Lintook was called in, 
and probably, if he could have had prophetic instinct, he would most 
certainly, I suspect, have avoided taking on the job. “ I have gone 
into the year 1926,’' he says this, and as this tells in favour of the 
defendants 1 think it right 1 should say it. He thinks that in the year 
1926 they were over-generous in their insurance and over-generous in 
their depreciation, and he thinks, to cut a long story short, they make 
the picture for that year £100,000 worse than they need. So that he 
would say, if 1 follow it rightly, that instead of ^ere being a deficit 
of £272,000 there should be a deficit of £172,000. Profit and loss account 
for the year ended 31st December, 1926, showed a published profit of 
£478,536 ; but there were items not relating to the year brought in other 
than the £160,000, and consequently I say, instead of there being a 
profit, there was a deficit or loss on the year of £272,000, if you accept 
the one set of figures, or £172,000 if you accept the other; but the 
deficit is arrived at before they have to find the money to pay the 
debentures. 

Again I want to tell you something about the subsidiaries. If 
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you look at ilie long table you see for iho year 1926, they receive 
lu interest on investments .-6267,965. Tho position of the dividends was 
as follows:— A large portion of the i:2G7,9C5 is dividends received 
from the 100 per cent subsidiaries So far as the Pacific Steam 
Navigation was concerned, they paid their usual dividend of oCfiOjOOO 
and sustained, I am afraid, wliat I may now call their usual loss of 
^163,000. Meat Transpoits paid a dividend of jC 49,000, though they 
hadi a loss of *621, 000. ^'he Nelsons, the one bright spot at this stage, 
paid a dividend of £42,000, Having made a profit which entitfed 
them to do it, namely, a profit of round about £80,000 Treating 
them as a whole, in 1920 tho 300 per cent, subaidianos paid a dividend 
which is substantially half of tho £267,000, although they sustained 
bottveen them a deficit of £213,000 — obviously again a state of affairs 
^tfliicn could not go on for very long, and one v%'lueli it is material to 
consider if you are endeavouring to portray a true picture of iho 
company’s alTairs. 

Coming to tho year 1927, tho first thing I have to do is to ask 
you to look at Exhibit No. 28 iJoar ia mind that this does not affect 
Mr. Morland. It is headed: ** Memorandum for the chairman; 
Barclays Bank overdraft.” 

On my calling at tlie bank m coiiuoction witli the continuation of the abovv, 
Air, Fifhcr was not available, but 1 saw Mr. Croouuood, the town managci, 
whom 1 have usually seen Jlo calJod to romombranco that it had boon agreed 
for a now issue to bo mnde to clear off tho overdraft, and <!Ould only at tho 
momofit agree to extend ihti overdraft for a further three months, when the 
(luostion can aguiu bo gone into. I imagine that the bank may bo disappointed 
because two "While Star bino issues have I»con made in which tneir services wore 
not riH^uiivd, as was the cese in tin* last issue ol onr piefcrcnco stock. 

So there again, romomber, when we como to consider the make-up 
and build-up of tho accounts of 1927, this is rather more definite 
than it was the year before. There had been a suggostioA about it the 
year before, and this time tho manager is calling to remembrance 
that an agreement was ma<Io to clear off <he overdraft. The significance 
of that is clear. Any business man or woman would understand that 
the^ result revealed by tho n<*coiints would obvioinsly affect the terms upon 
which they are borrowing money. This your, as in the previous year, 
liefore the end of tho year, liord Kylsant instructed Mr. Cason to prepare 
a preliminary statement t,o see how tho thing would look. Exhibit 
No. 14 was shown to Lord Kylsant by Mr. Cason, and Lord Kylsant 
told Mr. Cason to take what» was noijossary. That document was not 
shown to Mr. Morland. Now, to take what was necessary to pay a 
6 per cent, dividend must occur to anybody to be unfortunate. Here 
is a man who, whenever a 5 jier cont. dividend is paid, becomes entitled 
to a very substantial remuneration ovor and above tho last year when 
it was 4 per cent. This is the seventh consecutive year with losses, 
and yet Lord Kylsant was telling Mr. Cason to take what was necessary. 
It is an^ interesting sidelight again on what these words adjustment 
of taxation reserves ” would cover. Mr. Cason takes this thing away, 
alters it as it now appears in red ink, and brings it back to Lord Kylsant 
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in the red-ink form. Ton see considerable alterations had become 
necessary. The first item on the right-hand side, £433,000, has 
come down to £186,000, simply because, as I follow it, £247,000 has 
gone out from the other side of the account. Then sundry receipts 
and rents he is able to estimate more closely at this date at £86,000 
Instead of £70,000. Bonuses remain the same Dividends from invest- 
ments are slightly down. The net result was a total of £1,400,000 
Those figures were shown to Lord Kylsant, and Mr. Cason got Lord 
Kylsant’s approval of what he proposed to do, and down to that point 
Mr Morland has nothing to do with this document at all; he never 
saw it Then Mr Cason takes a document to Mr. Morland. That 
document has now been lost, but it was a document which showed what 
transfers from reserves were being put through in that year. He 
takes it to Mr. Morland to get his approval, and Mr. Casopi says to 
Mr. Morland, '' I do not like it,^' and Mr. Morland answers, ** Nor 
do I.'* Notwithstanding the view which Mr. Morland expressed, as 
yoM will see he signs the document. The document corresponding to 
the document in the other case in 1926 is Exhibit No. 16. The result 
of that year’s trading was this, the profit — ^that is to say, the gross 
earnings on land, trade, profit on ships, and so on — ^this year amounted 
to £972,000. That is better than it has been for some time, since 
1923. Then there comes the general administration, general repairs 
and maintenance, insurance fund, depreciation of fieet, and deprecia- 
tion of premises, £1,300,000, and you get a trading deficit of £334,000. 
Then comes interest on investments, and you will see how this sum 
IS swollen this year. The interest on investments is now £669,000. 
It has never been anything like that for the last few years; that is 
because there is the bonus on Nelson’s of £326,000, and that leaves 
you with a surplus of £224,000 ; but of course a surplus 
of £224,000, even assuming you have got it, and that it 
is real, would not be enough to enable you to pay debenture 
interest and interest charges, let alone anything on the shares. 
£612,000 is taken up in the form of special credits. Let us see what 
they are: Excess profits duty is £232,788; income tax reserve is 
£120,000; and profits on steamers and premises, which were divided 
as follows, £18,000, I think, for steamers and £90,000 for premises. 
That was brought in as a credit for the year to profit and loss account. 
Then corporation profits tax amounted to £32,906. Then there were 
butter freights and Government charter reserves. I do not know what 
those are, but that was another reserve being exhausted. In this con- 
nection I think you ought to see the statement that was laid before 
ihe directors, Exhibit No. 19, which is headed Statement of account 
for the year ending 31st December, 1927.” Nothing whatever is said 
about any transfer from reserves. 

Now, will you look at the profit and loss account for the year ended 
31st December, 1927? You bring in the balance from 1926 and the 
dividends paid in 1927, and then you have the balance for the year, 
including dividends on shares in allied and other companies — adjust* 
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ment of taxation reseive, less depreciation of fleet, ^£697, 000; rents 
of properties, £39,000; transfer fees, £476, totalling some £737,292. 
Now see how they expended the money: Debenture interest, £218,000; 
interest and discount, £29,412; dividends on preference stock, £46,000, 
and £118,000 surplus in favour of the company. Then 2 per cent, 
dividend was paid in November, 1927, on ordinary stock, £100,000, and 
l>roposed to be paid 3 per cent on ordinary stock, £160,000; carried 
forward, £73,000; or a total of £323,000, balancing at £804,000. 
1'hat is what they did with this money which they got from these 
sources, and as the dividend is once more restored to 6 per cent 
it is apparent, there being no disclosed transfer from reserve as 
there had been in 1926 when there a disclosed transfer of 
£160,000, with a dividend down to 4 per cent., the dividend goes up 
to 6 per cent., Loid Kylsant getting £26,842, being his half per cent 
commission on the gross takings, in view of the fact that the company 
has paid a dividend of 5 per cent. Now, what does this account 
show^ This account, on the face of it, to any ordinary reader shows 
this: it shows that you have on the right-hand side, tlie credit side 
of your profit and loss account, in addition to the carry forward from 
1926 a profit of £737, bOO; but in fact we now know that you only 
arrived at that figure by transferring £612,386 either from reserves 
or at any rate from non-recurring items. You have a profit for the 
year of £224,000 instead of £737,000; that is to say, you have a 
profit insufficient to pay the first two items on your liability side of 
your profit and loss ac<!ount and insnflicient to pay interest and 
disbursements, f^ir 'William M'Lintock, who has gone into these figures 
carefully, thinks that in this year, like the rest, when he is in their 
favour, they have under-dopreciated to the extent of some £40,000, 
and over-insured to the extent of £10,000, making a balance of 
£31,000; but after all £31,000 is a small matter compared with what 
you are dealing with here. 

What about the receipts from subsidiaries for the year 19271 The 
Pacific Steam Navigation wo can easily deal with, but it paid its 
dividend of £60,000 and sustained its usual deficit of £160,000. The 
Meat Transport paid a dividend of £*19,000, and they made a profit 
of £28,000. The two Nelson Oompanios, so far as their dividends 
are concornod, paid a dividend of £6000 with a profit of about £38,000, 
in this figure which you see here as inlorost on investments of £669,000, 
and you will remember that thu mako-u]> of that is that that includes 
this £300,000, the bonus from the Nelson. 

And We I must explain to you a most extraordinary story. You 
may think whatever the technicalities or rights and wrongs of the 
thing are, it is very pitiable that a great enterprise of the city of 
Lon&m, controlling this vast interest in shipping, is resorting to 
the sort of finance which, what I am going to indicate to you in a 
moment, would load one t.o suppose. You will remember that the 
Royal Mail Rtoam Packet Company owned the entire shareholding 
in H. W. Nelson, Ltd., and the Nelson Steam Navigation, Lord Kylsant 
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being chairman of both of those and of the Eoyal Mail. The first idea 
was this: let the two Nelson Companies deolaie a cash bonus of 
£300,000, £200,000 for one of them and £100,000 for the other. That, 
of course, would have the effect of helping the Koyal Mail accounts 
very considerably. It might have been at that time, and probably was, 
very inconvenient, if not impossible, for the Nelson Companies to 
find the cash to pay the cash bonus So that the Nelson Companies 
could declare a bonus of £300,000 this was arranged The Nelson 
Steam Navigation Company had £1,000,000 of share capital authorised 
but not yet issued How would it be if the Nelson Steam Navigation 
Company issued their at present unissued capital and the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company subscribed and purchased it? So that was 
arranged. The Nelson Steam Navigation Company were to issue 
£1,000,000 at par, and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company sub- 
scribed for those shares, but one-half of them were to be taken fully 
paid; that is to say, half of them involved the payment of £600,000, 
and, with regard to the other half, they were to be 10 per cent, paid 
That would involve the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company paying to 
the Nelson Steam Navigation Company £660,000, £600,000 at par and 
£60,000, if they paid 10 per cent., would be the sum on the other 
£600,000. All those steps are going to take you back exactly where 
you were to begin with. The first step is that Nelson declared a cash 
bonus of £300,000 ; the second, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
go through a procedure which makes you think they owed Nelson 
Steam Navigation £560,000; and the third step — and this is perhaps 
the most ingenious of the lot — ^was : they said, “As we have to square 
this up and find another £260,000, let us sell our shareholdings in 
H. W. Nelson to Nelson’s Steam Navigation and that will mean 
£260,000 there ” Well, that all means really nothing. The Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company already owned the entire shareholding in 
H. W. Nelson and Nelson’s Steam Navigation Company, and whether 
the capital of Nelson’s Steam Navigation Company is one hundred, 
one thousand, one million, or one billion shares it does not matter; 
it owned everything there was to own so far as shares were concerned. 
Neither does it matter if you have two companies and own the entire 
shares in each, the entire shares in H. W. Nelson and the entire Aares 
in Nelson’s Steam Navigation Company — it really does not matter 
whether you sell one to the other, or the other to one. But those com- 
plicated steps are taken : the declaration of a bonus by Nelson’s of 
£300,000 and the subscribing for shares by the Royal Mail in Nelson’s 
new issue of £260,000, and the sale by the Royal Mail to Nelson’s of 
the shares in the other Nelson for £260,000, the net result being all 
square, you are where you started, except that you get the credit in 
your profit and loss account of £300,000. You have got something which 
makes things look better to the tune of £300,000 than the way they 
looked before. That accounts for the fact that in this year, 1927, 
instead of the interest from investments being as it had been in 1926, 
£260,000 odd, it is £669,000. Now let us look at these facts together 
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for a moment. In 1926 and 1927, of the 100 per cent, subsidiaries 
that paid dividends or contributed to these investments, there was shown 
in dividends and lionusos, including the Nelson Companies, £670,000, 
notwithstanding that in those two years these same subsidiaries lost 
£383,000. That is tho position with legard to the year 1927. 

[At this stage the Attoinoy-Genoral read the dircsoLors’ 
report for the year 1927.] 

Let us try and bring this thing to a focus It seems to mo it comes 
to this : in the years 1926 and 1927, including the £160,000 which they 
showed as transfer from leserves, and which iheroforo becomes part of 
the profits, tho published iirofits i\ero £62(S,636 in the one year and 
.6737,292 in the second year They did not disclose transfer fiom reserves 
of £900,000 in the one year an<l .6600,000 in llio other year; that is 
to say, they did not disclose transfers winch amount to more than the 
entire profits thoy showed for tho two years, and they did this after a 
five-year period in winch they had utilised and not disclosed £,ome 
£4,000,000 oiihor from reserves or non-rocurring items. So far as Lord 
ICylsant is conceraod, each of these aocoiiiits for 1026 and 1927 is 
published after he knows aad ha*i made up his mind that he is going 
to the public for a fresh issue How can that be justified? Is it to be 
said that socrot reserves have fre(|uontly liefoio now been brought into 
ri profit and loss acesount ? i do not doublr that they have. Is 
it to be said that they have l>oen brought into the profit and 
loss accounts in eircuinstances comparable to theso circumstancos, 
namely, where you have had this long coiitinuod succession of failures^ 
Well, I liO|)e not; but supposing they have. If this is done a 
hundred times it does not maki» it any better. If you think thest^ 
docunwuits are false, if you think thero was on these docuraonis any 
intention to deceive the shareholders, no mailer what the motive may 
be, it does not make it a bit better Unit it has boon done in a Jot of 
other cases, even if the circumstances in those other cases are comj)arablo 
circumstan(!o.s. As I say, I sincerely hope not. Is it to be said that, 
as you go through the^’o accounts, you find that the accountancy is (lerfoct, 
nothing the matter with it? One would ojcpoct that. Members of tho 
jury, the matter in this case is not accountamy; what was wanted was 
a little more disclosure. Is it to bo said : “ Well, after all, was not 
this the right prineijilo, was it not right that we should put a brave 
face on things, tiuit we should conlinuo lo carry on, keep our name 
before the public, lie ready when tho liotler times come, as come they 
surely will, Lo tako advantage of those better times? Wo have only 
got to have an increase of, lot us say, 10 per cent, or 20 per c.cnt. in 
the price of freights, or In tho volume of our carrying trade. Was it 
not a good gamble to go on? Well, T nm quite unqualified to express 
any opinion alxuit the business of it, hut T do know this, that tho law 
says that you may not ]>nbHsh a false document with intent to deceive, and 
whatever your view may Isi about the desirability of carrying on and 
not lotting people know your diffietdi ies, you have got to stop short of 
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false documents. With regard to the argument, if argument it may 
be, that may be advanced : “ Well, was it not a good gamble; was it 
not a long shot to go on, worth trying 1 I would say this, that 
unhappily that dock is frequently peopled with optimistic gamblers who 
gambled with other people^ s money. I ask you to form the opinion 
that the company had long passed out of the period of little temporary 
ups and downs when you could utilise the fat you had gathered up in 
the good old years to pay for the troubles of to-day. This was the salient 
fact that must have been present to the mind, certainly, of everybody 
concerned in the year 1927 • ‘‘ Unless things get better, and get better 
promptly, this company of ours is going to disaster. That was the 
position; it is no good not facing it. By 1926 and 1927 they had drawn 
another one and a half millions of the reserves, which added to the four 
millions made five and a half millions, and there was precious little 
left in the company in the way of secret reserves at the end of 1927. 
Five and a half millions had gone in the seven years, and in the year 
1927, without telling the shareholders, the court of directors declared 
a dividend of 6 per cent, on the ordinary stock, and Lord Kylsant 
takes a commission of a half per cent, on the gross turnover. That was 
the time when the shareholders had a right to be told what was happen- 
ing, had a right to be consulted about the course this company should 
take in view of the difficulties with which it was confronted. If that 
is right, if there was a duty to tell the shareholder, he must be told 
plainly in words which will bring it home to his mind. As I said 
before, a phrase like balance ** instead of profit,*’ adjustments 
of taxation reserves ” instead of taken from reserves ” or “ transfer 
from reserves ” seems to me to argue an uneasy mind and a guilty 
conscience, and, as I said before, we are not here to attribute motive; 
but with regard to intention you must remember this, these two 
experienced business men knew every single thing that was going on. So 
far as Lord Kylsant is concerned, I have no doubt it may have entered 
his mind : ‘Mf I come out with the facts now, in the year 1927, I shall 
not be able to borrow any money for my new issue except on very 
onerous terms. If I can keep the flag flying for another year, I shall be 
able to borrow money on more favourable terms,” That may have been 
in part the motive, but it is no excuse. 

Members of the jury, in the performance of my duty, I have 
reluctantly to ask you to hold, first of all, that Lord Kylsant published 
these accounts, that they were false, that they were false to his know- 
ledge, and that he published them with intent to deceive the share- 
holders; and with regard to Mr. Morland, that he aided and abetted 
Lord Kylsant in doing so. It is a grievous case, having regard to 
the honourable career of the two men in this Court, but, when all is 
said and done, far better than mere cleverness, we must keep our tradi- 
tions scrupulously fair, upright, and our reputation for honourable 
dealing in the city of London untarnished if we are going to get out 
of the difficulties that confront us to-day. 

Dealing now with the case that concerns the prospectus, you must 
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remember that this is not a charge in which Mr. Morland is in any 
way implicated. It is a charge against Lord Kylsant, and Lord Kylsant 
only. I have already referred to the fact that in the years 1926 and 
1927 there are letters recording the fact that Loid Kylsant was going 
to make a new issue. About June, 192fi, Lord Kylsant sends for Mr. 
Lewis, who is an assistant accountant in the employ of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, Mr. Cason then being on his holidays, and 
Lord Kylsant says to Mr. Lewis : ‘‘ What aie the funds required for? '' 
and Mr. Lewis answers: ‘‘Bank ovei draft, losses fiom associated 
companies, and now buildings ’’ Thereupon Lord Kylsant dictates a 
<locument to a clerk in Mr. Lewis’s piesence (Exhibit No. 41) which 
reads as follows: — 

The audited accounts of the company show that during tlio jiast ton years 
the average profits (including prohis of the msnranco fund), after providing for 
depreciation and iiiicrost on ckhouturo stocks, have boon sufficient to pay the 
interest on the jjresoiit issue more than times ovoi. 

lie tells Lewis to find out first of all the quaniity of debenture stocks, 
and, secondly, how many tirruss over could [>io|)erIy bo filled in here. 
Lewis takes the document away and tliat very evening he leaves the 
answer at Lord Kylsant’s house. 1 have not got (ho first print of the 
piospoctus, but Exhibit No. M shows that (.he word “ five *’ has been 
written in in the blank space. The final report of fbe prospectus is 
KxJiibit No. ;L That prospei‘.(.us shows Iho auiliorised capital, which 
was auf-horised by royal liharter. It ho(s forth that the company was 
established in 1830 and (hat iUo object of the issue was to provide 
additional capital in iho new freehold building, Royal Mail House, 
Leadenhall Street, and for the general purposes of the company. The 
comfiany is said not to have issued dobeuturo stock since November, 
1914. The prospectus proceeds — 

Although this comjuiiiy in ccmritoti with (»thcr Blup}>ing conipaniOB has Buffered 
from the d<mroHHiori in the Hlupping uidustry, tlio audited ucoouiits of the company 
show tliat during the past tiui v<su\s (>hc avorago utuuial hulanre available (iuclud- 
hig profits of the insurance fund), aftiu* providing for chtpreciation and interest 
on existing debenture stock, has been sufficient to pay iho iiitcroBt on the present 
issne more than five times over. 

As the interoKt on iho present issue, which is an issue of £2,000,000, 
would be £100,000, more than five times over is a way of saying more 
than £500,000; ami olwervo the heavy loaded type; “ suflkdent to 
pay tlio interest on the present issue more than five times over.” 

Now, lot me make this olworvation to you about that document. 
I am not for a momcnl going to consider detailed words and phrases. 
Think of iho typo of person to whom this was addressed. It was iwldressed 
to the prospective investor, and presumably the prospective investor of 
a more or loss cautious type. This is not anything like a gamble. This 
is almost gilt-edgod stock. See bow this doeumont strikes him and must 
have been intended to strike him. What is the relevance of setting out 
the past at all? Why say what you were doing in the past? Why say 
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that you have been earning — and saying it in leaded type — ^more than 
£600,000 a year, unless it is that you obviously mean anybody to draw 
this conclusion : ‘‘ From what has taken place in the past you may 
legitimately draw an inference as to what will take place in the future/^ 
It is quite obvious to eveiy one of us that that is the object. Now, 
could you possibly on the facts of this case, as you know them, draw 
any inference as regards the futuie, from the fact that during these 
years these sums of money had been expended in dividend? Is it not 
utterly dishonest — and I do not mince my words — ^to put a document 
before a prospective investor and say to him : ** Now, this is what 
we have done in the past,’^ and imply to him : What we have done 
in the past is a fair indication of what you may reasonably expect we 
shall do in the future.’’ 

There are two other points to be discussed about this document. 
What do the words “ average annual balance available (including 
profits of the insurance fund) ” mean? What was the ordinary investor 
intended to understand by that ? Take one year as an illustration. Let 
us take the year 1924. Are you not saying this : In the year 1924, 
after providing for all taxation, after providing for depreciation of 
the fieet, after adding to the reserves, after payment of dividends on 
preference stocks, the dividend in 1924 was 6 per cent.”? In my 
submission that is all it can be. See how carefully those words were 
selected. In truth and in fact in the year 1911 this company was not 
very prosperous, and therefore, for aught I know — and I believe it 
to be the fact—it had practically no reserve at all. Then comes the 
war, and with it this great prosperity, and it is building up its large 
reserve funds. Then comes the period after the war, and you start 
rapidly living on the reserves which you have made in the war. Is 
not the sense in which these words are used quite plain ? Suppose this 
company had at this time gone to the City and asked the investor to 
invest money, stating what had taken place within the last seven years, 
is there any one single man, woman, or child who would have lent 
money ? You know, and everybody in this Court knows, that the answer 
to that is No ” It is so fatally easy for a clever man in a big 
position to select phrases which will conceal the truth and perhaps at 
the same time enable him to say ; ” Oh, well, look at the words which 
I used; consider them carefully. Put your finger on any statement 
that is positively untrue — ^particularise it.” You must look at this 
document as a whole and treat it as a whole. Althouglx this company 
in common with other shipping companies has suffered from depression 
in the shipping industry,” see what that phrase means What it is 
saying is this : Bad times though we have been having, yet we have 
been able to pay on an average £600,000 a year.” What is the 
relevance of saying that unless you mean that you are paying it out 
of your current earnings? There is no relevance in it at all if you 
are paying it out of past profits. The whole thing, in my submission 
to you, is that it is a deliberate statement, very carefully phrased, 
and very cunningly devised. As Lord Kylsant, I regret to say, bought 
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it proper under his influence and with his authority to put this docu- 
ment forward, it must have been intended to deceive unfortunate people 
up and down the country to put their money into this concern which, 
unless something radically different happened very soon, would certainly 
slowly but inevitably drift on to the rocks. There again the question 
for you is: was this document a false document in the sense which I 
have described? Was it known to be false, and was there an intention 
to deceive? Members of the jury, I suggest to you it is quite obvious 
that there was an intention to deceive If so, your duty is to return 
in that case a verdict accordingly. 

I have finished opening, but there is just one other matter I 
should like to refer to, and that is the way this matter came to light 
There had been some money advanced in connection with the trade 
facilities, and Lord Plender, a very eminent and distinguished man, 
who assists the Government and advises the Government in regard to 
their trade facilities, took the view in October, 1929, that as there 
was a question of further time l)eing required it was desirable that 
the Government should have tho whole matter looked into by some 
accountant who had no connection whatever with it, and ho relied upon 
Sir William M'Linlotjk to look inio the matter to see whether the 
extension of a guarantee should be granled })y iho (lOvernmont That 
is all Lord Plender knows about it, but T understand my loiirned friends 
desire that Lord Plender should be (?alled. 1 shall call Lord Plender for 
that purpose, and before I sit down I want to say this word about 
Sir William M^Liniock. Sir William M'Lintock came upon the scone 
and was ro(|uost.ed by Ijord Plender to rof)ort in connection with this 
company, and accordingly he ma<lo a report and sot out to the best 
of his ability what ho found to bo tho case. I have no doubt that Sir 
William M'Lintock is in a more invidious position than any one has 
ever been placed in. I hoar some ono say Why? I should have 
thought tho answer was quite obvious. Gan any one imagine a more 
invidious position than having to go ipto the witness-box to give 
evidence in a case in which a distinguished member of your own 
profession is concerned? But he comes here— and I want this to be 
plainly understood — in answer to my mhp<z 7 ia. I am responsible for 
the conduct of criminal proceedings in these Courts and Sir William 
M'Lintock is not. I do not propose to ask Sir William M^Lintock any 
questions except such questions as are contained in the report which 
ho made in answer to the instructions which Lord Plender gave him. 
If my friends eshooso to ask him about other matters, they are perfectly 
entitled to do so; but it is only fair to him to let you understand 
from mo that, having made this report, the rest of the responsibility 
is mine, an<l I am going to take it and not shelter behind anybody 
else or allow anybody else to concern themselves in matters which are 
my province. 

Sir PAnwoK Hasttnos — ^Before your lordship adjourns, may I 
renew my application which I made this morning? Tour lordship will 
appreciate there has been a considerable change since this morning, 
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in that by this time the Attorney-General has dealt fully with the 
two branches of the case which he had to open, and I do most respect- 
fully ask your lordship to say that now, having heard the opening, 
the prosecution are not entitled to put the whole of these charges into 
one indictment, and that they should be dealt with separately. 

Mr Justice Wright — ^Well, Mr Attorney-General, do you desire 
to proceed with the case as a whole ? 

The Attoritbt-Gbneral — do. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^If that is the Attorney-General's desire, I 
think he is entitled to do it. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Second Day— Tuesday, 21st July, 1931. 

Evidence for the Prosecution. 

Lord Plbwdbr, examined by the Attoknet-Gbnbral — I am 
senior partner of the firm of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co., chartered accountants. I have been president of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants on several occasions, and have 
served on a great number of Royal Commissions and Government Com- 
mittees. I was a member of the Tiades Facilities Act Advisory 
Committee, which was constituted in 1921, and I became its chairman 
in 1926. The object of the Committee was to assist companies to raise 
money on advantageous terms with Government securities, and the 
Committee wore io advise the Treasury on the applications which were 
received. The Trade Facilities Act came to an end in March, 1927, 
and from that date no new guarantees were given. There were still, 
of course, the existing guarantees which had to be dealt with; the 
members of the Committee were asked to continue to advise the Treasury 
when called upon, and I personally was consulted from time to time by 
the Treasury with regard to the existing guarantees. In Octolier, 1929, 
an application was made by the Royal Mail Steam Pa(‘ket Company 
with regard to fheir existing guarantees, and Lord Kylsant came to sec 
me wilh regard to the posti)onomont of certain claims. 

Wore they loans duo for repayment at the end of 1929 and in 
1930? — ^Yes. Towards tho end of 1929 certain statements were supplied 
to me by Price, Waterhouse & Co. Certain reports wore received, and 
after consultation with the Treasury the conclusion was como to ftat 
the Treasury had not tho facilities to examine the reports in detail, and 
it was suggested that it would be advisable to have some independent 
person to look into tho matter. Price, Waterhouse & Co. had been 
instructed by Lord Kylsant to make the report, and when Sir William 
M'Lintock was instructed to make a report there was certainly no 
reflection at all on Price, Waterhouse <fe Co. 

You were bringing a fresh accountant to examine the whole thing? 
— We wanted somo one to make a report who had no connection with 
the companies. Several names of well-known chartered accountants 
were discussed, but it was decided to select Sir William M'Lintock to 
make the investigation. 

Was Lord Kylsant informed that Sir William MTintook had beep 
nominated for the purpose? — Yes, he was informed in December, 1929. 
He immediately said that every possible facility should be given to 
him, and Sir William M^jintock stipulated that ho should have a free 
hand. 

And did he have a free hand ?— I believe that every possible facility 
was afforded to him. I have never seen the books of the company, I have 
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never seen the officials of the company, and I know nothing of their 
explanations. 

And really all you can tell us is how Sir William M'Lintock 
came upon the scene? — ^Yes, I understood from the Treasury that that 
was why I was called here, to narrate the facts leading up to his 
appointment. 

Cross-examined by Sir Patbick Hastings — have known Mr. 
Morland for many years I never had any professional dealings with 
Mr. Morland, but I came into close contact with him when I sat on 
the Trade Facilities Act Committee. 

Do you know any member of your profession who enjoys a higher 
reputation for absolute honesty a.nd integrity than Mr. Morland? — I 
do not. 

I understand from the question which the Attorney-General has 
put to you that you have not had any opportunity of looking into the 
figures of this company, and that you know nothing about them? — ^No. 

Sir Patbiok Hastings — I desire to ask some questions with regard 
to what the Attorney-General has referred to as ‘‘ secret reserves.^' 
I would like to refer to them as inner reserves. 

Mr Justice Wbight — ^Why the difference? I have seen them called 
internal reserves. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — It sounds rather better. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^What difference does it really make? 

Sir Patrick Hastings — ^Whatever we call them, it is a practice of 
many of the large commercial enterprises iji the country to have inner 
reserves. 

The Witness — It is quite usual for large commercial and industrial 
companies to set aside out of an unusually prosperous year sums to 
secret reserves. 

GrosB’txamination continued — ^Is it quite a usual and proper thing 
for companies to set aside large sums against their liability for excess 
profits duty? — ^That is the case when a company knows that a liability 
will mature some day, and as prudent people they would make 
provision to meet that liability when it matured. 

And in the ordinary case, such a reserve would be set aside out of 
the profits for the year ? — ^Yes. 

In such a case, when it was discovered that they were not required, 
they would properly be brought back into the profits for subsequent 
years, and exactly similar conditions would arise in the case of reserve 
for income tax ?-^ertainly. 

In the Attorney-GeneraPs view, up to a point those secret reserves 
being brought back in many cases would not be disclosed ipi a profit 
and loss account as having been brought from secret reserves? — Some- 
times no reference is made, but sometimes there is an indication that 
some transfer was made. 

Do you agree that secret reserves are used for that purpose, and 
there sometimes comes a time when an auditor should say that some 
indication should be given to the shareholders ihat those transfers 
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were being made? — ^Yes, I have known of cases where there was no 
longer a requirement to keep a reserve for excess profits duty, and it 
was brought into the credit of the profit and loss and no mention was 
made that reserves had been called upon at all. 

This is done by firms of the very highest repute? — ^Yes 

Do you agree that there may come a time when the auditor may 
say that if the reserves are to be used again some indication must be 
given to the shareholders that the profit and loss account has been 
augmented by transfers from the excess profits duty or other reserves? 
— Yes. 

And supposing the auditor comes to the conclusion that it is right 
and proper that some indication should be given of that fact, are 
there some very well-known phrases which are commonly used by auditors 
to indicate it? 

Mr Justice Wright — ^Well-known to whom? 

Sir Patrick Hastings — To the auditors. (To Witness ) — Is it 
usual among accountants to employ various phrases such as “ taxation 
adjustment and after adjustment for income tax reserve not 
required ”? — ^That is so. 

Do you agree that those transfers might be either small or large? 
—Yes. 

If you saw such words you would understand that there had been 
transfers from excess profits duty or otherwise which might be small 
or large? — Certainly. 

By the Court — How would you translate the word adjustment "? 
— Tho definition I would give is this : the dilTercnce between the sum 
or sums, reserved or set aside, to meet maturing obligations whose 
precise ascertainment is not known at tho time such provisions are 
being made, and the amount of the actual liability when it is ascertained 
and settled. 

Cross-examination continued — ^In using these words in the profit 
and loss account, “ adjustment of taxation reserve,'^ these are words 
not uncommonly used by accountants? — I have already said so. 

Would you agree that some shareholders would never understand 
a balance sheet at all? They would not know, perhaps, the difference 
between the words ''credit'’ and "debit"? — It is very difficult to 
know the minds of other people. 

Of course, _ if you give an indication to shareholders of the facts 
you have mentioned, the balance sheet and profit and loss account are 
sent out to shareholders before the annual general meeting? — ^Yes. 

Do you agree that any shareholder who wants to know how much 
has been transferred, or any other question regarding the accounts, or 
regarding anything, is perfectly at liberty to ask for the information 
at the meeting of the company. Assuming that there is no amount 
specified, it is quite open to a shareholder to ask for information? — 
Certainly. I can ooncoive of oases in the commercial world in which 
it is properly unwise for directors to give to the world indications 
of how their business is progressing. If a shareholder liked to aedc 
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questions, then the chairman at the meeting could give to the share- 
holder such further information as he thought it was proper to give. ‘ 
The auditor, of course, would have no control over the questions which 
were to be asked by the shareholder or the replies which the chairman 
might give. In addition to what has been referred to as hidden reserve, 
a great many companies have in addition a published reserve, and the 
published reserve appears in the balance sheet every year. 

And if any sum is taken from the published reserve for the credit 
of the profit and loss account, that appears as a mathematical calcula- 
tion from last yearns balance sheet? — ^Yes. 

In practice an auditor is bound to be influenced by, and pay a 
great deal of attention to, the honesty and ability of the composition 
of the board for whom he is working? — ^Yes. 

Was not the board of this company a very distinguished one? 

Mr Justice Weight — Is it desirable to go into this? 

Cross-examination continued — ^Do you recognise one member of 
the board who is one of the most distinguished lawyers practising 
to-day? — ^Yes. 

I want you to assume that never in his life has Mr. Morland ever 
owned, bought, or sold a single share in any of these companies. 

Is there anything contrary to the practice for an auditor to buy and 
sell shares in the company in which he is auditor? — ^I think that an 
auditor does occasionally have shares in companies which he audits, 

Mr. Justice Weight — ^Why go into this? 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I had a reason. 

Mr. Justice Wright — It might be very wrong for an auditor who 
had access to the inner workings of the company to buy or sell shares. 

Cross-examination contimt^ed — Are the accounts generally passed by 
the board before they come to the auditors? — That is rather a difficult 
question for me to answer. My experience is that when an audit has 
taken place in a big company the examination may take many weeks, 
and the auditor has to proceed with the work before the directors hold 
their meeting. I appreciate the fact that the clerical work is very 
often done, not by the partners in the firm, but by a clerk. It is not 
in every case that the accounts go then before the board. In some 
cases, perhaps, the auditor would not see the accounts until they were 
pass^, and in other oases he would. 1 do not think there is any 
general practice. 

By the Court — Can it affect the accountant in any way or not? — 

I don’t think so. The accounts are the accounts of the directors, and 
the auditor’s duty is to examine and report on them. 

Sir William M'Lintook, examined by Mr, Pritt — I am a chartered 
accountant, and the head of the firm of Thomson MTintock A Co. I 
investigated the afiairs of the group of companies known as the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet group. I was given every facility in my examina- 
tion. The chairman and managing director of the company is the 
defendant, Lord Kylsant. With regard to the position in 1926 and 
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1927 of the 100 per cent, subsidiaiy companies, in 1926 the K M S P. 
Meat Transports, Ltd , showed a trading loss of £21,945 after charging 
depreciation. 

And in 1927, after charging depreciation, tho trading profit was 
£28,657?— Tes. 

Did the company bring in transfers fiom old reset ves in each year 
—in 1926 £62,600 and in 1927 £25,260?— Yes. 

Did it declare dividends i>ayable to tho R.M.S.P. in each of those 
years ? — ^Yes. 

Did they absorb net £49,000 each year? — ^Yes. I dealt with the 
two Nelson companies logeiher. Tho actual working position was that 
H. k W. Nelson, Ltd , was tho company which managed the other 
concern. Those two companies made profii.s in both years, after charg- 
ing depreciation — in 1926, £80,229 and, in 1927, £38,113. 

By tho Court — ^Were theie any de])oniures in these companies? — 
There wore dcbenlincs in the Navigation Company; I don’t know if 
they existed at that time. 

Examination continnaJ — Tn 1927 tho Nelson Steam Navigation Com- 
pany declared a bonus of £200,000, an<l 1! W Nelson, Lid , a bonus 
of £100,000. There were iransfers fr<»m the reserves of those two com- 
panies in 1927 of £185,850 Tho two bonuses wore credited in the 
accounts of the. II M.8 V, in ilio profit and loss account for tho year to 
DeoomiKsr, 1927. The honuses wore adunlly declared in Dccombor, 1927, 
and cheques in ])nyjneni. were issued by tho two companies to the 
R.M.S.P., which was (ho shareholder concerned The cheques in favour 
of the U M.R.P. were for tho sum of £300,000. 

During that montli did the II. M 8.V apply for a further 1,000,000 
£1 shares in tho Nelson Steam Navigation Company? — ^Yos. 

Did they pay for half of those shares in full? — ^Yos. 

That is to say, £500,000? — ^Yes. 

And issue a chccpio for that sum? — ^Yes, I understand so. 

Did they also pay out 2s. per share on the other half a million 
shares and issue a cheque for €50,000? — Yes. 

Now, as far as wo hav(^ got, tho two Nelson companies handed the 
R.M.S.P. cheques for £300,000, and the R.M.S.P., in its turn, issued 
to one of the companies chwjueH for .£550,000? — ^Ycs. 

In the same month of Docombor, did tho R.M.S.P. also sell to the 
Nelson Steam Navigation Company the whole of tho share capital which 
it hold of IT. & W. Nelson, Ltd., for £260,000 ?— Yes. 

And thus the various cheqiios issued by and to the R.M.S.P. were 
£660,000 in, and .£660,000 out? — Yes. 

Leaving the actual cash position as it was before? — ^Yes. 

When the operation was <»vor, the R.M.S.P. held the whole of 
the shares in one of tho Nelson companies, and that Nelson company held 
tho whole of the shares in the other Nelson company? — ^Yes, the result 
was just the same. Tho whole of the operations referred to took place 
in the latter part of December, 1927, 

tn order to arrive at a proper result of David M'lver & Co/a 
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trading, I took the view that I should make some alteration in the 
charge for annual depreciation. In that connection I adopted a 
systematic method all thiough with all the companies when calculating 
depreciation On the basis on which I calculated depreciation, there 
was a modest increase in the case of M'lver & Co The company's 
accounts in 1926 showed a loss of £5158, and my view was that the 
loss should be £4663. To the latter figure I added a transfei from 
income tax reserve of £16,273, which showed an adjusted loss of 
£20,836. The adjustment of the depreciation represented an amount 
of £10,256. That made a total adjusted loss of £31,091. The company 
did not pay any dividend in 1926. In the following year I again calcu- 
lated the depreciation on the same basis, and that involved an increase 
in the depieciation allowance from £12,000 to £18,965. On the face 
of the company's accounts there was a profit for the year of £855 I 
increased that figure by £6000, but deducted the sale of investments. 
A profit was left, but after deducting certain other items and adding 
the increased depreciation the adjusted loss for the year was £28,200. 
Again, in that year, the company did not pay any dividend. 

The next company is the larger company, the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. I produce a cojiy of that company's accounts for the 
year 1926, which show a profit, after charging depreciation, of £60,632. 
That sum is arrived at by taking the ‘‘ balance available " of £80,868 
and deducting £20,326 brought forward from 1925 The net figure 
of profit for the year is £60,632. I estimate that the actual trading 
loss for the year, after charging depreciation on the usual basis, was 
£183,766. Tho difiorence between that £60,532 and £183,766 is 
£244,287. 

How was that figure made up? — ^Profit from the sale of vessels, 
£11,241; transferred from obsolescence account, £148,000; and a 
transfer of what we described as ‘‘ Sundi'y credit balance not required/' 
Those three items make a total of £244,287. 

Do any of those items fall within the classification of reserves? — 
I suppose the obsolescence account might be considered a reserve, and the 
£85,000 credit balances, against which there was no liability, would 
become a reserve. 

In that year a dividend was actually declared and paid to the Boyal 
Mail Steam Packet Company which absorbed £60,000? — Yes. 

The report of the comiiany for the year 1927 is drawn up in sub- 
stantially the same form as that for 1926, The profit for the year is 
lalmost the same, the actual sum being £69,422. My view is that in 
fact there was a loss on the year's trading of £160,748. The difference 
between the two figures is £220,370. 

How was that made up? — ^Profit on the sale of vessels, £28,070; 
transfer from obsolescence account^ £76,994; transferred from miscel- 
laneous resei^es, £32,433; surplus of income tax reserve, £48,246; and 
sundry credit balances not required, £36,427. That makes a total of 
£60,000, 

So far as the subsidiary company, MacAndrews <fe Co., Ltd., is 
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concerned, I have calculated the depieciation on a twenty years’ life 
basis. In 1926 the depreciation allowed was ^675, 000, and my own 
calculation is within a few pounds of that amount. In 1927 the 
company’s provision was ^19,778. 1, however, calculate that the pro- 

vision should have been £76,068. The company’s accounts showed 
for 1926 a loss of £62,973. My calculations involve a certain number 
of adjustments, but they are small. My figure for the adjusted loss 
for the year is £67,107. In that year no dividend was paid. In 1927 
the company’s accounts showed a piofit of £9778. I made one or two 
minor deductions, and the main diilerence was in regard to depreciation, 
which was as much as £60,000. The adjusted loss for the year, accord- 
ing to my figures, was £17,428. No dividend was paid by the company 
in that year. 

Summarising the results of the figures you have gone into for the 
six 100 per cent, subsidiaries, do you calculate that 19^26 showed a loss 
on the SIX companies of £213,6691 — ^Yes. 

And 1927 showed a loss on the six companies of £169,6061 — ^Yes. In 
1926 certain of the companies declared either dividends or bonuses 
amounting to £151,000, while in the following year the amount was 
£426,000. The R.M.S.P. had, of course, interests in concerns other 
^han the 100 per cent, subsidiaries, which brought in dividends. 

Ileferring now to the accounts of the Eoyal Mail Steam Packet 
Company itself, on the company’s figures for 1926, the balance to the 
credit of the profit and loss account, after charging debenture interest 
and doprooiation, was £366,326. That was the published profit for the 
year. The balance for the year was £439,000. There were rents of 
properties amounting to £38,000, transfer fees £116, and a sum of 
£160,000, which was dosoribed as transfer from reserve funds.” The 
total of those items was £628,000. To arrive at the profit for the year, 
it is necessary to deduct the First Debenture interest of £63,000, 
£166,000 for the 6 per cent, debenture interest, and discounts and 
Interest of £66,209. After those amounts have been deducted there is 
a profit for the year of the amount already mentioned of £356,325. 

On the face of the accounts there is the figure of £355,325; in 
arriving at that figure, were transfers made from various unpublished 
reserves 1 — ^Yes. 

Were they £175,000 from the income tax reserve 1 — Yes. 

And £660,000 from the K.P.D. reserve 1 — ^Yos. 

The other is the transfer of £160,000 appearing on the face of the 
accounts 1 — ^Yes. 

Those first two figures of reserves — ^havo they at any time, as far 
as you can ascertain, been disclosed on any published documents of 
the company 1 — No. 

Was there in 1926 or in 1927 any disclosure of there being transfers 
from reserves to the profit and loss account except anything we may see 
on the face of the printed document 1 — ^No. 

Was a substantial amount of those reserves free from any period 
prior to the end of 19261 — ^Yes, it was known that there was a very 
largo sum free about the end of 1923, 
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By the Court — The liability in respect of excess profits duty has 
been practically ascertained'* — The accounting period in that respect 
ended in 1921. 

Sir John Simon — would like the evidence of the witness on that 
particular matter to be given in rather more specific form. 

By the Court — ^You have been dealing with the K.M S.P. Company's 
reserves from excess profits duty At the end of 1923 it was known 
that a certain amount would be excessive * — The provision which had 
been made by the company was in excess of the probable Lability. 
Certain of my information was obtained from the assistant accountant 
in the K.M.S.P., who dealt with taxation matters. I was also shown 
a letter . 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I object to any such evidence being given. 

By the Court — The evidence is objected to on the ground that it 
is only known as hearsay Can you give any information of your own 
knowledge? Of course, the books of the company are in Court. If 
information is only to be given fiom actual knowledge, there will be 
considerable difficulty experienced with regard to accountancy evidence 
You have said that the provision was excessive. When did it become 
finally known that such was the case? — I think it was some time in 1926 
or in 1927. Before that it was well known . 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I do not think Sir William can say this. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^When a Court is dealing with accounts, it 
is impossible to apply the strict rules of evidence, such as when evidence 
is given by an eye-witness. 

Sir John Simon — The witness has said that something was well 
known," and I am anxious to ascertain if there is any document which 
could be produced on that point. 

Examination conUnued^ln arriving at the true position of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company for 1926, I took into account the 
insurance items. The company charged in every voyage account a 
regular figure, calculated on a proper and reasonable basis for insurance. 
Those sums, in the course of accounting, were all credited to the in- 
surance fund, which was not unnaturally drawn upon for the expenses 
of insurance. That insurance fell into two classes. When insurance 
was effected with the outside underwriters, the fund was used to pay 
the premium, and in the second place the company naturally under- 
wrote some portion of the risk. The company underwrote a small portion 
of their own risk, and the claims arising under that were charged to 
the fund. The whole purpose of that portion of my report was that I 
fwas asked to report on the current earnings, and my report was directed 
to that alone. 

It was particularly important that you should arrive, item by 
item, at a perfectly accurate view? — ^Yes, I had to deal with items on 
both sides of the account. 

With regard to the insurance fund, you considered that the company 
should be legitimately credited with a sum of profit which it had not 
in its own books credited to itself, and the figure was £44,404? — ^Yes. 
In arriving at what I regard as an accurate view of the year 1926 trading 
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of the R M S.P. Company, one ought to deduct the from the 

£875,000, which I regard as not earned in the year, and that shows a 
net figure of £830,596. There was also a piofit on the sale of vessels 
of £609, ‘5. Those vessels hail been written down below what was obtained 
for thoiu. There was also a piolit on the sale of investments of £25,770. 
If those two figuies are added to the net figure you get a total of £862,465, 
which might be described as composed of items which, in niy view, do 
not rnlale to the trading operations of the year. 

Of that £862,000, £150,000 does appear in tho profit and loss 
Account, and the balance sheet? — ^Ycs. 

Rut in the piolit and loss account and the balance sheet none of the 
oihers appear? — No. 

We started with your figui‘e of £355,000 as the profit shown for 
the year on the face of the accounts. If that is compared with your 
total of £862,000, does it show that in your view the year 1926 showed 
a trading loss of £507,140^ — ^Yes 

After charging debenture interest and depreciation? — ^Yes. 

Tliore is one other figure which, in your view, it is fair to take 
into account. Calculating deprociatjon on tho uniform basis you ha\e 
always applied, if you com])are your figure for 1926 with tho oom]>auy’s 
figure, yon find that the company had actually charged a larger figure 
for depreciation of liotween .£60,000 and £70,000? — Yes. 

Is your calculation £553,581, and tho coin]iany\s actual charge 
£020,717?— Yes. 

If that tliKercnce l>o credited against the £507,140, which yon te-ll 
us was the trading loss for tho year, it would mak(j the loss for the 
year on tho trading results of the company £139,994? — ^Yes. In tho 
figure I have included tho dividends received from all allied and other 
companies. Tho .100 per cent, subsidiaries contributed dividends in 
that year of £151,000. With regard to tho accounts of the R.M.S.P. 
for 1927, in that year there was no transfer from the published reserves. 
Tho total of the three items on the credit side of tho profit and loss 
accounts was £737,000, and, deducting tho charges for delKsnturc interest, 
Ac., there was n shown ])rofit for tho year of £489,880, as compared 
with £355,000 in tho preiieding twelve mouths. 

Dill the company take sums of money from three reserves totalling 
£385,6931— Yes. 

Income tax reserve, .£120,0(»0; R.P.l). rosorvo, £232,780; and cor- 
poration profits tax roseive, £32,905? — ^Yes. 

By the Court-- -What did you think was tho position in 1927 in 
regard to the excess profits iliity and tho income tax reserves ?— There 
was a sum appearing in Iho hooks of the company to tho credit of the 
income tax account. There was transfer! ed from it to tho profit and 
loss account a sum of £120,000. I whs not particularly concerned in 
(reporting on that matter, except as to whether the £120,000 related to 
the year 1927. I excluded it from the earnings of that year because 
it did not relate to it. 

As far as you were oonoernod, you were reporting on the earnings 
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of the company^ — The current earnings The transfer from the excess 
profits duty of £232,780 was the last that was made The sum that 
was standing to the ciedit of that account in the books was exhausted. 
It was closed by the transfer of £232,780. The corporation profits 
tax reserve I knew did not relate to 1927. I did not make any detailed 
investigation on the point. There was no need for it so long as I was 
satisfied that the item did not relate to the particular year If I had 
any questions to ask, I put them to the oflBlcials in the company's offices, 
and they most readily gave me all the information I sought in order 
to enable me to come to a conclusion as to whether items related to one 
year or another. 

BxammaUon continued — ^With regard to 1927, so far as you have 
been able to ascertain, has the existence of any of these fiee reserves 
ever been disclosed in any public document? — ^The figures, no, but there 
are the words in the profit and loss account, Adjustment of taxation '' 

By the Court — The amounts have never been disclosed in any form 
or any published report or accounts? — No. 

Boiximmation continued — In 1927 the surplus from the insurance 
fund was £10,808. However much the balance was at the end of the 
year, the company never treated it as a profit in 1926 or 1927. In 
the latter year there weie items relating to profits on the sale of vessels 
and the sale of promises The profit on the sale of vessels was £18,693, 
and on the sale of premises £90,338 In my view, all those figures, 
totalling £483,816, are not part of the profits earned during the year. 
The amount shown in the company’s accounts was £489,880, and, deduct- 
ing the £483,816,* that left a balance of £6064, which for the moment 
might be termed the profit for the year. 

When we come to the depreciation, I think the company is charged 
£493,031, and the figure which you have taken, calculated on the usual 
twenty years’ basis, is £624,861, or a difference of about £41,000? — Yes. 

If that is marshalled with the £6064, it shows for the moment a loss 
for the year on balance of £36,763? — ^Yes. 

In the figures is included the dividends and bonuses received from 
the 100 per cent, subsidiary companies of £426,000 ^ — ^Yes. 

Of which £126,000 is in dividends and £300,000 was the two Nelson 
bonuses ? — ^Yes. 

With regard to the accounts of the R M.S.P. and its six 100 per 
cent, subsidiaries, what do you estimate the trading losses were for 
1926 after charging debenture interest, interest on loans, and depreci- 
ation? — ^£804,663. The net actual distribution to the shareholders, ^c., 
of the company in 1926 was £346,800, and in 1927 it amounted to 
£386,800. The difference of £40,000 was due to the fact that in 1926 
the dividend paid to the ordinary shareholders was less than that declared 
in 1927. 

Cross-examined by Sir Johit Simon — ^Do business jpeople and account- 
ants recognise the distinction between a trading account and a profit 
and loss appropriation account? — ^Yes, they do. 

* As stated in an earlier answer £385,693 was transferred from reserve. 
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It is a perfectly well understood distinction. A trading account 
of a business company in any year would be a statement of the earnings 
of the company from its trading on the one side and what it had cost 
the company to make those earninp on the other side? — ^Yes. 

The difierence between those two would give you a balance either 
on one side or the other, which would be either a trading profit or a 
trading loss? — ^Yes. 

Is that all perfectly familiar in business and in accountancy? — 
Perfectly. 

Do I really understand that in such an account as that you would 
not bring in such things as dividends from investments ? — No ; the term 
trading and profit and loss account ’’ is sometimes used a bit loosely, 
as distinct from profit and loss appropriation account. It is usual to 
put the trading items first and then such other things as dividends from 
investments. It is not usual to publish details of the trading items, 
showing the expenses, except in total. In a trading account you would 
not get brought in such things as returns from the company’s investments. 
It would be limited to llie trading. 

By the Court — ^It ought to be limited to the earnings on the trading 
of tho company, as if it had no external investments? — ^Yos. 

CrosB-exammailon contrtmed — Look at that copy of the accounts of 
the Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company for 1926. The profit and loss 
account states that it includes dividends on shares in allied and other 
companies. There also aj)pears a reference to the rents of properties 
and other matters. Any competent business man or accountant, look- 
ing at the documont, would know at once that it was not a trading 
account, but a profit and loss appropriation account? — No, it is not 
a trading account, but it is not a profit and loss appropriation account. 

Any compotoul business man and any competent accountant, as soon 
as he sees that documont, knows it is not and doos not purport to be 
a trading account? — ^No, it is only an account intended to show the 
result of the trading, plus tho other things shown there. 

What you have boon doing in some of your answers was recasting 
or re-forming this page of the accounts so that it would become a trading 
account? — ^No. 

I thought you were endeavouring to ascertain for the year 1927 
whether there would be a trading profit or a trading loss? — was. 

You have this morning been telling the jury what you regard as 
the trading result of the year 1926?-- The trading result, Imving regard 
also to dividends. I left in my totals, for example, the dividends wliich 
the Royal Mail had received from other than the 100 per cent, sub- 
sidiaries. I did not exclude them. 

By the Court — You did arrive at what you considered to be the 
trading result? — ^Including those dividends, yes. 

Cros^-mmimiion contiimed — ^I understand you have been working 
out fibres which to your mind show a trading deficit for the year? — 
That is so. 

By the Court — ^Is there anything to indicate whether the trading 
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opei ations of the company for the year resulted iu a profit or a loss ? — 
No, it does not indicate it. 

There is nothing to indicate whether the trading operations resulted 
in a profit or a loss ? — That is not unusual 

Cross-exam'ination cont%nutd — ^It might be that the document would 
not give the information one way or the other 1 — No, it does not. 

Referring to the depreciation which you have allowed in arriving 
at your own figuies regarding the trading of the U.M.S.P., you have 
referred to the usual depreciation — J said that I had adopted a 
definite method thioughout all the groups. Jt must l>c reniemljored that 
I was dealing with twelve different gioups, and the Royal Mail is only 
one. The method I followed was to make a calculation on the basis of 
the twenty years’ life. 1 made no charge in tlio case of vessels which 
had been reduced to scrap value, and I followed that method throughout 
all the Royal Mail group and all the groups with which I dealt. 

Is it your view that the twenty yenis’ lifts whitdi jk a 5 per cent, 
basis, is the usual one? — It is a very (‘ommon basis 

Is there any usual basis for the depreciation of vessels? — 1 only 
know of one that could 1>6 tenuetl “ definiltOy tlH% usual basis/’ end 
that is the Inland Revenue basis, which is -I per (‘unt. 

The only usual basis you know is that of tht^ Inland Revenue, which 
is 4 per cent. I think you served on the Royal Coniinissitm on Income 
Tax?— l?es. 

One of the things which the Royal (Commission on ln<‘om<j Tax eon 
sidered was the difficult subjt'ct of the projier ullow’'ancc for deprt^iation 
in connection with inetaue is so. 

Do you remomlior the eviden<*c given on U^half of Ihti RcvtMimi on 
the subject of the depreciation of shipH? — I dc; not. If it is assumed 
that a Ship has a twenty years’ life, then the depreciation would l>e at 
the rate of 5 per cent, on the initial cost. On the other hand, if the life 
of the vessel is estimated at twenty-tivo years, the dopr<*ciation would 
be at the rate of 4 per ami. 

Would not 5 })or cent, lie an unusual amount t»i write off, m the 
sense that it is sotting aside more than might k* rcgardwl as quite 
sufficient? — Moro than the normal. There migld he (dnuimstances which 
would make it proper to write off more, having n^nrd to tlie type of 
vessel, and the cost at tho time of building. 

Is there anything known to you in the records of Uu» Royal Mail 
Steam Packet CJompany which makes you 8uggc‘8t tliat in the prestmt 
case 5 por cent, is necessary and 4 per cenir, is irn) little? — The answer 
is neither yes nor ** It was perfectly well known to me that 

tho ships were built when costs were high. 1 do not pretend to a detailed 
and accurate knowledge of every ship the R.M.S.P. jiossess. I examined 
the costs of all the vessels, and their ages, and adopted the twenty-year 
life basis as being what I tliought wan a fair one. 

In moro than one case, when ships came to I)e sold, they were dis- 
posed of for more than the value that existed in the books?— Yes. 

Other things being equal, is that an indication to a can<U<l mind 
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that it may be that they write down the ships too severely 1 — agree, 
wherever the price realist is in excess of the book value it is an indica- 
tion that the depreciation may have been too high. 

Are you aware that, apart altogether from this 5 per cent, deprecia- 
tion, there was a sum of £1,162,000 set aside by Lord Kylsant and his 
directors as a special reserve for depreciation? — ^There was a sum. I 
know the details of the account ; I have not them in my mind. 

Was this £1,162,000 over and above the 6 per cent.? — have 
already explained I have not investigated the earlier years, when it was 
built up, but I think it might be taken quite definitely that it was 
over and above. 

It comes to this, that when you take the accounts of the company, 
and make such adjustments as you think proper, you have not made 
any allowance at all, have you, for the fact that there was this special 
depreciation reseiwe of over one million sterling? — No. I think it is 
only right to say I made a complete report, and in that report I set 
out all that I have done, and how I arrived at my figures. There is 
only before the Court a small portion of that report. 

In your report you arrive at a value of the fleet on a twenty-year 
life basis? — Tes. 

What was the total of the value so arrived at^ — The total of the 
twenty-year life of the combined fleet was £16,212,698. 

Did you at the same time ascertain at what figure the fleet stood 
in the books? — ^Tes, £13,500,000, 

You knew that the fleet had been written down in the books by one 
and a half million sterling below what it would be valued at even on a 
5 per cent, basis ? — Even on the twenty-year life basis, yes 

Supposing you substitute a i per cent, basis, could you tell us 
roughly what the difference would be? — ^It would make my £16,000,000 
bigger, of course, and it would make the contrast between that and 
the book value still larger. 

Referring to income tax credits and E.P.D reserves, I understand 
that the sum of £176,000 was transferred to profit and loss account 
in 1926. Is it your view that that sum was an old reserve? — ^It is not 
my view, and my reason for putting it in my statement was that it did 
not relate to the year 1926. 

In order to trace the origin of this amount, I refer you to a 
summary of the income tax ledger, and to three items totalling £196,000 
odd. The first of these is a figure of £121,237, representing tax 
deducted from dividends paid; a figure of £6190 cash; and a figure 
of £70,000 representing repayment of tax on E P.D. There is a deduc- 
tion of £13,960 from this figure, leaving a balance of approximately 
£180,000, and my suggestion is that that £180,000 had arisen in the 
year 1926?— With regard to the tax deducted from dividends paiti 
(£121,237), I would point out that it is the proportionate deduction 
which the company was entitled to make when it paid the dividend, 
and nothing is more clear than that the company, when it did deduct 
such an amount, did not deduct it as an agent of the Gk)vernm6nt, but 
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kept it. So that in the course of the year 1926 the company had got 
that amount and had not got it at the commencement of the year 

Do you agree that the company got it by deduction? — Yes. 

Coming to the amount of ^70,000, do you admit that this amount 
was received during the year 1926? — ^Yes. 

Am I not light that each of these figures, whothei plus or minus, 
arose within the year 1926? — These figuies do, undoubtedly 

The amount is just over £175,000? — That is so 

Then it is the case, is it not, that £176,000 an<l a liftle more was 
a credit in the income tax reserve account and £175,000 was transferred 
m the year 1926 to profit and loss? — ^Yes, that is so. 

In the profit and loss account for 1927 theie is a figure of £697,456, 
one item of which is in respect of income tax, £120,000. That had arisen 
in a corresponding manner to the figure mentioned in regard to 1926? 
— ^Yes. 

1 agi’ee that the income tax account was built up in the same wa} 
in both years, except that there was a large charge for a sum allowed 
from subsidiary companies in one year, and I do not know how that 
afieoted it. 

Is it correct that in the course of 1026 the company received from 
the Revenue rather more than £176,000 on income tax account, and that 
it) the course of the year 1927 the company received rather more than 
£120,000? — ^That is so. 

Then it would aj)pear that the £175,000 in the yeai 1926 and the 
£120,000 in the year 1927 were, as a matter of fact, transferred to profit 
and loss account in the years in which they were received? — That is so 

Assuming that these amounts fall into the liands of the company, 
they are amounts of a sort and character and kind which is distributable 
m dividends. They form, that is to say, a portion of the <jredit which 
goes into the profit and loss account? — Yes, the tax retained in effect 
makes the payment of the debenture interest less and provides a fund 
out of which dividends could be paid if you account to the Revenue for 
them. 

If I compare the situation in that income tax account at the liegin- 
uing of the year 1926 with the situation at the end of the year, would 
it be correct to say that Lord Kylsant and the accountant were drawing 
money out or putting money in? — ^The balance was greater at the end 
of 1926 than at the beginning. 

So that the reserve, so far as that account was ooncoriieid in 1926, 
was increased? — ^Yes. 

With regard to excess profits duty, is the same thing true in respect 
of the transfers from E.P.D. account to profit and loss account for the 
years 1926 and 1927? — ^The composition of the two accounts differs. 
They had started building up the E.P.D. account year year from 
the time the tax was imposed, i.c., 1914. 

I suppose you would agree that it would bo a prudent thing for a 
company not to transfer sums from E.P.D. account to profit and loss 
account until they knew they were safe? — ^That is why I assume ^ey 
started in 1922. 
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Referring to the allowance made to the company by the Revenue 
in respect of obsolescence, the great British shipping companies were 
appealed to to build, and did build, all the shipping they could during 
the most difficult days of the war, often at veiy high prices, to replace 
the tonnage that was being sunk. Consequently, the Government 
promised that they would in some way make it up to the shipping 
companies who had built the ships when prices were very high, by allow- 
ing them an allowance in respect of obsolescence. Did the settlement 
of this matter in the case of the R M.S.P. involve years of discussion 1 — 
Tes, and I was told that the obsolescence allowance was settled in 1923 

I put it to you that it was actually settled in 1927? — believe a 
very large proportion of the claim was admitted in 1923. 

With regard to the deferred repairs allowance, can you say in 
wthat year the R.M S.P settled this matter with the Government? — 
I do not know. 

Was it about 1926? — ^The final settlement might have been then 

I refer you to a letter, dated 22nd April, 1921, from which it appears 
that there was an agreement, for the year 1917, that ^646,198 would be 
the agreed charge on E.P D. against the whole Royal Mail group. That 
letter is from a firm of chartered accountants in Liverpool, and states 
that the computation of duty for 1917 had been agreed with the Inspectoi 
of Taxes, and that the amount of the assessment was £646,198, in respect 
of which £646,876 had been paid on account ^ — ^Yes 

By the Court — 'What is meant by the expression “ Royal Mail 
group ? — ^It refers to the R M S P. Company itself and its 100 j)ei‘ 
cent, subsidiaries 

Gross-esfarmnation continued — ^If the £646,198 was settled finally 
in respect of the group, the R.M. S.P. itself would only get its portion 
of that. Do you know that in 1927 the Revenue, so far from agreeing 
the figure of £646,198, finally agreed a figure of £976,048? — No. 

Do you know that of the £976,048, the proportion of the R.M.S.P 
and the Meat Transports was £516,000 odd? — No, I am not aware 
of that. 

If those figures are right it means that it would be all wrong to 
imagine ^at in 1923 the figures were finally settled ?~I obtained my 
information from a letter written by the chartered accountants in 
Liverpool, dated 28th December, 1923, to the company. The letter stated 
that the writers had prepared an estimate of the liability for 1920 ; 
that, taking the figures so far as they were agreed with the Inspector 
of Taxes, together with the claim for deferred repairs, and making 
ample provision for further adjustments, they considered the liability 
would not exceed £130,000. 

What was it in that letter that you, qualifying yourself to give 
evidence in this case on the point, relied on? — That the amount pro- 
vided in the books was in excess of the liability as estimated in that 
letter. 

Were you under the impression, before the case started, that the 
R.M.S.P. in 1926 and 1927 were drawing on old reserves?— I was. 
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In your deposition you say that the companies brought in transfers 
from old reserves. That was based on what you said in your report 
“ large transfers from old reserve accounts ’’ ? — ^Yes. 

Are you now satisfied that, as regaids the income tax contribution 
to begin with, it arose in the year in which it was transferred 1 — I am 
satisfied that there was a sum recovered w^hich had clearly gone to the 
credit of profit and loss account. 

Are you satisfied that the same thing is true about 19271 — Foi 
income tax, yes. 

Are you satisfied now that it was a misapprehension to suppose 
that there were figures finally settled in 1923 in regard to E.P.D., and, 
on the contrary, that very much larger amounts were subsequently substi- 
tuted 1 — No, I do not agree. 

I refer to a letter dated 7th Maich, 1925, written by the Inland 
Revenue to the R M S.P. Company. The writer there says that it appears 
that the adjustment of the company’s liabilities is still so far from 
settled that he is afraid nothing can be done in the way of approving 
a further interim repayment at that time. Do you not now agree that, 
if the situation were as disclosed by that letter, it would be difficult to 
describe the funds as old reserves, as though they had been free to bo 
drawn from long before? — It is only fair that I should indicate exactly 
what I had in front of me when I excluded them as part of the earnings 
of these particular companies I was dealing with current earnings. 
The R.M.S.P. had made provision, during the seven years referred to, 
amounting to £2,260,000, as the possible liability. The uliimate total 
liability was £1,773,000. 

In what year was that fixed ? — The matter was reopened and finally 
agreed in 1927. They had obtained an obsolescence allowance which 
was set off against the ordinary calculations as 1o the liability of 
£1,187,000, so that the net liability was, in round figures, £600,000, 
but they had provided £2,260,000 during the seven years. That was my 
justification for stating that the sum carried from that over-provision 
had nothing to do with the earnings of either the years 1926 or 1927, 

That is a very clear explanation, to which I will refer later, when 
addressing the jury. Remember that you are testifying in a criminal 
charge. Is it your evidence that, as regards any transfer from E.P.D, 
account in 1926 or 1927, the company, at the time they made that 
transfer, were consciously drawing upon what were ascertaine<l to be 
old, free reserves? — ^Yes. 

That is your evidence now? — Yes. 

Let me suppose for the sake of argument that a company in a 
bad year does draw upon old reserves anci does assist to make it possible 
to distribute a dividend by so doing. There is no doubt, is there, that 
if the reserves are free, they are legitimate subject-matter for distri- 
bution? — I do not know. 

They are undivided profits? — ^Yes. 

When one speaks of a company as equalising or seeking to equalise 
its dividend, it means, does it not, that during a period of good years 
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it does not distribute all it might in order to assist it in bad years 1 
— ^Yes. 

There is just one thing more. Will you look at Exhibit No. 69 ? It 
is called ‘‘ Balance proof, income tax reserves ** As I understand it, 
these entries are in the books of the R.M.S.P. I think this particular 
exhibit has been prepared by Mr. Matthews. I think it will show an 
internal calculation as to what the reserve would be in any given year. 
It shows, does it not, that the only part of the income tax reserve 
which was regarded as surplus or free at the beginning of the year 
1926 was £99,000? — That is what that note would convey to me. The 
balance of it was owing. 

In other words, if you wanted to know what it was at the beginning 
of the impeached year 1926, it would appear that at the most it was 
£99,000?— Yes. 

Do you get a surplus reserve twelve months later of £208,804? 
^Yes. 

And that is after taking out in the course of the year an<l paying 
over to profit and loss account the £176,000? Is not a fair inference 
from those two documents this — ^that, so far from drawing steadily 
out of this account and depleting it, as a matter of fact in the calendar 
year 1926 the free surplus reserve was substantially increased? — Yes, from 
£99,000 to £208,801. 

And that, after drawing out £176,000? — I assume tliat, though 
that statement does not show it. This is a specially compiled document, 
trying to sho-w the true tax liability. 

As you pointed out, these very important figures represented by 
the E.P D. are really figures that are common to the R.M.S P. and 
the subsidiary companies? — ^Yes, they were settled as a whole— as one 
unit. 

It follows, therefore, that questions that I have been putting to 
you about E.P.D and similar matters, though I have put them with 
reference to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, really apply to the 
group ? — ^I think that is a fair way to put it. 

So I need only put this further to you. You have pointed out 
that dividends were paid by these 100 per cent, subsidiaries. Con- 
fining yourself to these subsidiaries, do you know that after i>aying th<‘S 0 
dividends the subsidiaries were left with very large reserves? I will, 
if you like, give you a figure? — I was going to say that generally the 
result of the knowledge I had is that nearly all R.M S.P. oompanieK 
have still got in their boo-ks very large reserves. 

And when you say “ got in their books, let us have it quite clear, 
this is not a case where anybody suggests that they are not hone^ records ? 
— Oh no, not for a moment. 

In 1926 these 100 per cent, owned subsidiaries, according to tho 
document before me, had a total reserve of £1,160,000, and in tho 
year 1927 £1,100,000? — ^That is the aggregation of the reserves appear- 
ing in the bc^ks. 
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Of the 100 per cent, companies only'i^ — ^Yes. I am doubtful if the 
ships are worth the money they appear at in the accounts. 

By the Court — ^A ctually the existence of reserves depends on whether 
the assets are truly balanced on the other side? — That is so. 

They are not free reserves, they are not immediately realisable? — 
They are free reserves in the general sense, but it is all invested. 

All invested in ships? — ^Yes. 

CrosB-examtnation coninmtd — You have had to consider with the 
holders of the Second Debentures whether or not their Second Debentuies 
are covered by assets? — ^Yes 

I may take it, may I not, that, with the appointment of the voting 
trustees, and the general publicity there has been, that for the time 
being at least there has been a depieoiation in value if it came to a 
forced sale?— Oh, yes, undoubtedly. 

Cross-examined by Sir Patrick Hastingw — VV e have been told that 
you conducted an inquiry inlo the affairs of the li.M S.P. group? — ^Yes, 
of a limited character. 

And did that lake you a veiy considerable time? Did your inquiiy 
take some time? — ^Yes. 

During that time did you ever ask Mr. Mori and for any explana- 
tion of anything he either did or did not do in relation to his duties 
as auditor? — No, I did not 1 did not meet Mr. Morland himself, but 
my assistant in the course of his work was in touch with Mr. Morland's 
assistant, and I was furnished with documents. 

Did you personally ever ask Mr. Morland for any explanation of 
any kind of anything that he did or did not do? — T did not. 

Mr. Arthur Theodorm Cahon, examined by Mr. FjUwtaob Fulton — 
From 1913 until May, 1933, I was chief accountant of the R.M.S.P. 
Company. Before 1913 I was assistant accountant to the company. 
The company’s accounts from 1913 were kept in lAmdon under my super- 
vision as chief accountant. 

Early in 1927 was a draft of the profit and loss account for 1926 
prepared? — I think it was earlier than that. 

What date do yon put it at ? — ^Tbe rough draft are you referring to ? 

I am talking of the draft which followed upon the estimate which 
you got out just liofore? — should think some time in March. 

Just look at Exhibit No. 6, will you ? That document is described 
as an estimate of 1926? — ^Yes, 

Is that the first draft that was prepared of the profit and loss account 
for that year? — ^Yes. 

That is the estimate, is it, of the company’s trading, and does 
it show that you are looking forward to a possible deficit of £1,100,000 1 
— ^Yes. This document is an estimate of the trading of the company. 
The company is really 76 per cent, investment and 26 per cent, shipping, 
and therefore it is reasonable to take the document as a whole. 

And what does the estimate show? — ^Tt shows a deficit of £1,100,000. 

Which would be increased, I understand, if the Ordinary dividend 
of 4 per cent, was paid? — Yett. 
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How did you come to prepare that document? — ^At the request of 
Lord Kylsant. 

When you showed it to Lord Kylsant upon 12th Ooto-ber, 1926, what 
did he say to you, if anything ? — ^He asked me what unpublished reserves 
we had got and how we could meet the deficit 

When you showed the document to Lord Kylsant, were those figures 
on the right-hand side — unpublished reserves and other things — upon 
it? — cannot remember. I think that they were not I agree that 
the figures in question include an item of unpublished reserves £600,000, 
and the total given is over £1,14:4:, 000 

Looking just below those figures, you will find on the same side of 
the document some figures which are written smaller. Can you tell me 
whether <those were written in at the same date or at some later date ? — 
At a later date. 

Tell us what those figures i-epresent? — Those are the details of the 
£600,000 impublished reserves. During the war the company ran certain 
ships on behalf of the Government, and what is shown is the balance which 
remained out of the allowances which were made. 

You have told us that Lord Kylsant asked you to ascertain what 
reserves there were. After you had ascertained, did you communicate 
to him what you had found? — ^Yes. 

I notice an item ** Bonus shares from Nelson How did you 
come to put that there? — ^Lord Kylsant told mo that he was going to 
declare a bonus of £200,000 from one of the Nelson companies. 

The deficit being £1,300,000 when you came to make up the profit 
and loss account, what did you take from those reserves, if anything? 
How much was it? — ^The figures were income tax, £175,000, and E.P.D., 
£660,000, 

'^at is the total? — ^£725,000 on those figures, and the reserve fund 
is shown separately in the printed account — ^£160,000. 

Did you show that document to Lord Kylsant? — No. 

On whose instructions did you take those items from reserve and 
put them into profit and loss? — On Lord Kylsaiit's. 

Does the same book that you have got before you contain also the 
balance sheet for the company as at 31st December of that year? — ^Yes. 

That is signed by Lord Kylsant as chairman an<l also by the secretary 
of the company? — ^Yes 

Does it contain the auditors' report signed IT. J. Morland 
— ^Yes. 

The document that follows it is the final profit and loss account for 
the same year? — ^Yes. 

Just looking at the details of the profit and loss account wl»ich you 
have there in the final form as prepared, do you find against the items 
auditors' ticks?— Yes. 

• t know of your own knowledge who was the person who dealt 

with those accounts and put those ticks upon tlmm? — I am not sure 
who made the ticks; the auditing was under the jurisdiction of Mr. 
M Arthur, and I think it was one of his assistants who made the ticks, 
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In what item are transfers from reserve shown in the profit and 
loss acjoount? — ^The £726,000 which has been referred to was taken from 
the item of the previous year, sundry balances. 

Referring to the printed annual reports of the Company for the 
period 1921 to 1926, you might look at the reports for 1921 and 1922. 
I suggest that in each of them, in the profit and loss account, there 
is set out on the right-hand side an item of profits for the year, including 
dividends, and so on? — ^Yes. 

You find the word “ profit ’’ being used in those two years? — ^Yes. 

In 1923 you find the wor<ls are the same, except that the word 
balance ’’ has been sulwtituted for the word profit^’? — ^Yes. 

In 1924 the words are unchanged as from 1923? — ^Yes. 

Looking at 1925, do you find in that year after the words “ allied 
and other companies ” the insertion of the words “ adjustment of taxa- 
tion reserves ”? — Yea In 1926 an<l 1927 the form of words used was 
unchanged as from 1925. 

On 4th May, 1927, was there a meeting (»f the* l>oard of direciors 
held to approve of ihe profit and loss account for 1926? — ^Yes. 

At that meeting Lord Kylsant was present, hut I think Mr. Morland 
was not? — No. 

Now look at Exhibit No 13 Was that the docuiia^nt put liefore the 
court, which is in effect the final court Inifore it goes the share- 

holders? — ^There might, be some slight alterations. 

Thai is a document whi<‘h is put befoie the Ixiard, subject to audit? 
—Yes. 

Apart from the information coulaineil in thni document, was any 
other information given to the court? — Not. m my presence. 

Were you present at the whole of the mooting? — ^While the accounts 
were being disoussed. 

While the accounts were Ixjing <liscusse(l in your presence was any- 
thing said about bringing into the account the seoret reserves or any 
other information regarding assets? — No. 

Going now to the year 1927, was an e.s1imate })repai’o<l in the same 
way for that year as for 1926? — Yes, 

Look at Exhibit No. 14. I notice that at the top of the right-hand 
corner is the initial ** K.*’ Wan it Lor<l Kylsant's practice to initial 
documents in that way when they hud l)eon Insforo him ? — ^Yes. 

That document now has figures in black and red upon it. Were 
they upon it when the document went liefore Lord Kylsant? — No. 

Which figures were upon it when ho saw it? — Only f.ho black. 

When did you come, if you did, to write the red figures upon it ? — 
The red figures are of a much later date. 

How did you come to put them there ? — I put them there as a check 
on what I had originally given. The figure of £382,905 covers three 
things. The income tax reserve originally stood at £200,000. 

Having got out the final figures, will you look again at the memo- 
randum you prepared for the auditors (Exhibit No. 16)? — ^Yea. 

On the second folio I find ttiere on the credit side two bonuses of 
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the Nelson companies amounting in all to £300,000. Is that right? — 
No, it does not show that. 

They are there? — ^Yes, they are part of the items “ interest on invest- 
ments.'" 

What happened about that ? Tell us in your own way ? — The Nelson 
lines — H. & W. Nelson and the Nelson Steam Navigation Company — 
each declared a bonus — ^£100,000 in one case and £200,000 in the other 
— and these were taken credit for in inteiest on investments." 

In that year? — ^In that yeai 

In your estimate, the one you have just produced, was income tax 
reserve, &c., shown at £382,905 You have told me about it, and that 
the “ &o." was in red? — ^Yes 

Did income tax reserve in that figure stand at £200,000? — No, at 

£ 120 , 000 . 

What happened then? — ^The other items which are just below the 
^‘interest on investments" include corporation profits tax, £32,905; 
excess profits duty, £230,000, which make up the £382,905. The actual 
excess profits duty was taken finally at £232,787 19s. Id. 

Were those items taken from reserve and put into profit and loss? 
— ^Yes. 

Upon your own motion or instructions? — Instructions. 

From whom? — ^Lord Kylsant 

Now just tell me the company's practice with regard to deprecia- 
tion? — The company's practice was to write off a ship after twenty 
years' life. 

Looking at Exhibit No. 14, I find there an item of £170,300 deprecia- 
tion not to be charged. Wliy was that? — Because we had in the previous 
years written off more than the 6 per cent deprociai-ion. 

Was that how you had it in hand? — ^We had in hand more than 

that. 

In point of fact, it appears that the £170,300 was not taken in? 
— ^Yos. 

How did that come about — did you have any conversation with 
anybody about it? — ^It was not necessary. 

You have told me that with regard to the Nelson £200,000 that 
that sum was put into the books and taken out again. Was that done 
by anybody's instructions? — On Lord Kylsant's. 

Referring to Journal E., do yon find an ontry dated 31st Docemlier, 
1926, with reference to interest on investments, £200,000? — This 
was subsequently cancelled. 

On another folio under date December, 1926, do you find invest- 
ments in allied companies of £200,000 wore again cancelled at a subse- 
quent date? — ^Yes. 

On folio 363 do you find an item on the credit side under December, 
1926, ** interest on investments," and again the sum of £200,000 and 
cancelled at a subsequent date? — ^Yes. 

Look at Exhibit No. 14. Do you find there a profit on the sale 
of H. <fc W. Nelson of £200,000?— Yes. 
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Will you tell us about the transactious by which H. & W. Nelson 
was sold to the Nelson Steam Navigation Company — ^how that came 
about] — ^Loid Kylsant thought it desirable that the management company 

H. & W. Nelson, Ltd. — should be owned by the steamship company. 

It was, therefore, put to the Ixiaid in that way and arranged that the 
holding of the ll.M.S.P. Company should bo sold to the Nelson Steam 
Navigation Company, so that it w'OuUI bo a self-contamod unit. 

How was the price fixed ] — It was fixed at Iho par value of the whole 
of the shares wdiich had been issued to the company 

In 1927 was a geiieial balance sheet and piolit and loss account 
jiiepared as before — ^liave 3 "ou the document that was put Iwfore the 
court of directors] — ^Yes 

And prepared in the same way as the others, showing the Hguros 
tor the preceding year, 192G ? — Yes. 

Were you present at tiie mcjetmg of the court of directors at which 
it wras produced? — ^Yes. 

Jn your hearing was anytliing said as to the movement from reserves 
into profit and loss] — No. 

By the Court — Had tlio company made a profit on its trading/ 
Was any question asked alx>ut Dial ] — No, my lord. 

Was any question asked alnnit the sundry crcKlitw or the adjustment 
of taxation reserve? — No, 

Was no ({iiestion raised on the balencc sheet or the profit and loss 
account at all in your hearing? — Yes, in 1927 Ihero was. One of the 
directors asked: “ What do the auditors say?’' I had already seen 
the auditor 

Emmmdtion voniiunvi! — Who, Mr. Mi>rlaiwl ?- -Mr, Morland person- 
ally, and 1 replied, on laiing hidicatwl <o do w> by Lord Kylsant, that 
the auditor Hai<l tliore was no tiM’huical ol>jtM*4/ion. 

Was that stated by Mr. Morland, or not? — Yes. 

Was there any further iliscussion? — No diwaission on the accounts. 
Before this liord Kylsant gave a short summary of how the lOD per 
cent, companies had been doing, but that had no (‘ouncotion with the 
account other than lo satisfy a cjuestioii \vhic‘h I understood had been 
asked at a previous l>oard. 

You said something alimit Mr. Morland. Will you give us the 
conversation you had] — Before the accounts went to the Isiard 1 went 
to see Mr. Morlaml to see if there were any technical objections. 

By the Court — Did you just ask the <|ueHtion in that form, or did 
you say what the Lschnical objection might relate to] — No, [ simply 
said ** technical objection,'' and {Uit the dotmment Iveforo him. It was 
particularly in relation lo the Nelson Lino Ismus. 

ExaminMwjh contimifd — Did you indicate any part of the document 
to him before asking the questum] — I pointwl out the item. 

By the Court — ^What document was it you wore showing to Mr. 
Morland ]~I do not have it. It contained figures which part,icularly 
referred to the bonuses from iho Nelson Company* 

And yon asked if there were any teohni<*.Hl objections, and then he 
gave you an answer] — ^Yes, that there were no objections. 
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And tihen at the meeting some director came to ask if there were 
&nj technical objections? — No, all that the director said was * ** What did 
the auditor say? 

Had that reference to anything that had been said at the meeting I 
He simply said that quite suddenly ?^ — ^Yes. 

And you repeated what Mr. Morland said? — ^Yes. 

And did the discussion continue on that, or did it stop? — It stepped. 

Examinatton conttnued — You showed that document to Mr. Morland. 
What did you say? — I said ** I don’t like it.” I understood him to 
say “ Nor I.” 

Was Exhibit No. 20 before Lord Kylsant at that meeting? It bears 
his initial ? — ^Yes. After those documents have been put before the board, 
in the ordinary course they go before the auditors, and in their final 
form they bear upon them Mr. Morland’s signature. I have got liefore 
me the final form of the balance sheet for that year and the profit and 
loss account. With regard to each of these years, while I was present 
the accounts went before the directors, but no information was given to 
them about these movements in the profit and loss account. 1 was also 
present in the years 1921 to 1925. 

Was any information of that character given in your presence at 
any of those meetings? — ^No. 

By the Coubt — ^Did none of the directors ever ask if the company 
was earning any profit or not? — ^No. 

BxaminaUon conUmted — Were you in the habit of keeping a sum- 
marised document of the details of profit and loss covering a numlier 
of years? — ^Tes, I produce Exhibit No. 21, which is a copy of Ihe 
document I originally had. 

That shows the surplus or deficit each year? — ^Tes. 

This document begins in 1920 and ends in 1929? — ^Yes. 

Was that a document you kept for your own j)rivato information? 
— ^Yes. It was taken by Mr. McArthur to Mr. Morland, but whether he 
saw it or not I don’t know. 

From the years 1921 to 1927, to go no further, were there in each 
year special credits taken into account? — ^Yes. 

Can you tell me whether Lord Kylsant was aware of that? — ^Y<is. 

Did he approve of it or not? — ^Yes. In April, 1928, I went away 
for my holiday. There is a document dated 18ih May, 1926, which is 
headed Memorandum fiom the Accountants,” and is addressed to Ihe 
chairman. It states that Mr. Morland had signed the balance slu^et 
subject to approval of an alteration in the profit and loss acoouni as 
per rough proof attached. 

Can you tell us what the contents were? — ^Yes, it containo<1 the 
alteration in the wording with reference to the item of dividends of 
allied and other companies, less depreciation of freight, &o. 

Take 1922, do you find the same wording in the profit and loss 
account for that year, except that the word in that year is profits ”? 
— ^Tes. 

So that in these two years the wording is exactly the same, exce])t 
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that in 1923 you get the word “ balance instead of profit.'' Can 
you tell us how that came about? — ^Lord Kylsant required it to be altered. 

I just want to deal with the question of the exchange of cheques 
between the Nelson Steam Navigation Company and the R.M.S.P. Can 
you tell me under whose instructions it was done, if anybody's ? — Under 
the instructions of Lord Kylsant 

Mr. Fulton — ^Will you now look at the letter dated 28th May, 1926 f 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I understand that the evidence my friend 
IS now calling does not affect my client. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^You are quite right. I was going to say 
something on this myself. 

Mr. Fulton — ^All the evidence following relates to the prospectus 
charge in which Mr. Morland is not concerned 

Examination continued — ^What is the letter of 28th May, 1926, 
addressed to the chairman of the R.M.S.P.? — ^That was from Barclays 
Bank in reference to their renewing the arrangement for the continuation 
of the company's overdraft of £300,000 for a further period of six 
months on the same terms as hitherto. 

You will see it is quite clear that there is written in manuscript at 
the bottom in pencil — a part of the document — with the initial ** K,’' 
Mr. Cason, Have arranged to make this £500,000 till early next 
year " % — ^Yes. 

Was that written subsequently to the date of the letter ? — ^Yes, about 
six months afterwards. On 3rd December, 1926, a letter was addressed 
to Lord Kylsant, signed by Mr. Fraser, general manager to Barclays 
Bank head office, informing him that it had been agreed to grant the 
R M.S.P. an additional £200,000 ox-erdraft, making £600,000 in all, 
and that they gathered it was the chairman's intention to pay the* 
additional advance in three months from the jiroceeds of a public issue. 
There is another letter signed by the manager of Barclays iFJank, dated 
18th March, 1927, addressed to the secretary of the R.M.S.P. which 
bears the initial ‘‘ K," and is in reference to the same matter. 

The next document to which I wish to draw your attention is called 
Memorandum for the chairman." Was that put before Lord Kylsant 
to your knowledge? — ^Yes. 

You sent the original yourself to him? — ^Yes. There were a number 
of other letters with regard to the £500,000 overdraft, and it will be 
noticed that there was an extension for another throe months granted. 

Did you go for your holiday in 1928 towards the end of May or 
thereabouts? — Tes- 

So far as you knew had anything lioen done then in relation to the 
prospectus or the issue mentioned? — ^No, 

When you came back on llth June, or about that date, did your 
assistant, Mr, Lewis, speak to you and Show you some figures? — ^Yes. 

When you saw that document, was it in its present form, because 
I see some pencilled words added at the top? — The pencilled figures were 
not there. 

How did the pencil figures come to be added to the draft? — ^They 
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are in mj handwriting. I was called down to Loid Kylsant’s room lu 
connection with the prospectus I told Lord Kylsant that we did not 
use the word “ profits in our accounts, but said “ balance.” 

And what did he say? — He altered the wording in the paragraph 
at once It was the draft prospectus. 

Did you have any other discussion with Lord Kylsant with regard 
to the preparation of the prospectus? — No. I produce a summarised 
profit and loss account of the Meat Transports Company from 1918 to 
1929, which shows that the transfer from reserve was £26,000 in 1926 
and £25,000 in 1929. The transfer from the taxation reserve in 1926 
was £37,60(5, in 1927 £25,261, and in 1928 £8000. The transfers were 
brought forward on the instructions of Lord Kylsant, and they appeare<i 
on the balance sheet and were passed by the board. I also produce the 
signed balance sheets of the company for 1926 and 1927. 

Was Mr. Morland dealing with the accounts of that company, on 
behalf of Price, Waterhouse & Co., who were the auditors* as a firm? 
— ^Yes. 

Who dealt with the accounts on behalf of that firm ? — ^As a rule, Mr. 
Morland. 

In these two pai*ticular years, who dealt with these accounts? — ^^Ciiey 
were dealt with on behalf of the firm by the same staff who dealt witij 
the^ Royal Mail accounts; the signature is obtained of the firm, and 
wihiohever partner was available would sign the account. 

Who signed either of these documents? — ^In 1927 the signature is 
Mr. Morland's; I am not sure whose the signature is in 1926. 

It only appears as Price, Waterhouse & Co.? — ^Yes. 

What were Lord Kylsant’s drawings? — In 1920 Lor<l Kylsant drew 
£48,337. In 1922 the figure was £23,376, in 1923 £26,045, 1924 
£26,490, 1925 £27,, 166. In 1926, when the dividend fell to 4 per cent.. 
Lord Kylsant drew £3000. In 1927 he drew £26,842. In 1928 there 
was a dividend of 6 per cent, declared, and I made provision in tht^ 
books for Lord Kylsant’s half per cent, oommission. 

Did he, in fact, draw the amount he was entitled to? — No. 

Why? — He did not wish to. 

And did not, in fact, draw it? — ^No. In 1929 there was, in fact, 
no dividend declared, and Lord Kylsant^s drawing did not arise. 

Cross-examined by Sir John Simon— At meetings of the hoard, tlu' 
full board, were voyage accounts produced? — ^I believe so. 

Did you have a particular line of ships, and did you have tlu‘ 
figures showing whether there was a deficit or a surplus on the voyage, 
and how much the voyage would cost, and the figures for the previous 
year, so t^at they could be compared ?— That does not embrace the 
whole of the company's fleet, only the voyages which are run trans- 
Atlantically. 

Would it include the Brazilian and River Plate Line, the 

North Atlantic Line, the West India Cargo Line, the Brazil Cargo Dims 
the North Atlantic Line, the Canada and West Indies Line, the River 
Plate Cargo Line, and the Norwegian Cruises ?— -1*68. 
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What is it that would be the most important example of things 
omitted? — ^The ships lying up and the amounts that do not go down to 
voyages. 

What I wanted to get quite clear from you was that the whole 
board, these distinguished gentlemen, directors diawing fees, had before 
them as they attended the meetings of the board, a summary of the 
voyage accounts stated in the case of each separate ship as far as the 
Atlantic Lines and the like go, whether the result was a deficit or a 
surplus, how much the repairs were, and how it stood in comparison 
with the corresponding voyage in the previous year? — ^Yes. That is so. 

By ilie Coiuit — ^Were you present at the board meetings? — ^No, except 
when the accounts were discussed. I think perhaps the secretary, who is 
to be called to give evidence, can state exactly what happened at the 
meetings. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Third Day— Wednesday, 22nd July, 1931. 

Evidence for the Prosecution— Continued. 

Arthur Theodore Cason, further cross-examined by Sir John Simon 
— 1 would like to remind you of an answer you gave yesterday tt) a ques- 
tion you were asked about the Nelson matter of £200,000. I am looking 
at your evidence befoie the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall, and I see that 
you were asOted a question about it, and this is what you said before 
the Lord Mayor. It was decided that the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company should sell H. <fe W. Nelson, Ltd., to the Nelson Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. Lord Kylsant decided that, with the approval of the 
directors — That was what I said 

And that is correct? — ^Yes. 

And the members of the jury may take it that it was not a matter 
iWhich Lord Kylsant decided alone, but a matter brought before the 
court and approved by the directors? — ^Yes, on the initiative of Lord 
Kylsant. 

Lord Kylsant was managing director and he would have, no doubt, 
the main responsibility for initiating the proposals? — ^Yes. 

You are not suggesting that the decision was merely his decision; 
it was approved by the board, I take it? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^W hich year does this refer to? 

Sir John Simon — ^It oomes in 1927. 

Cross-examination continued — ^When you spoke yesterday, your 
answer was in relation to an entry in the book, afterwards struck out, 
and the year of that was 1926? — ^Yes. 

The matter that was carried through, and carried through with 
the approval of the directors, was in 1927? — ^Yes. It was in the year 
1927 that the one Nelson company provided £200,000, and the other 
company £100,000. 

Had the two Nelson companies the money to pay the £300,000 in 
1927?— Yes. 

1927 was a year when you had some conversation wiih Mr. Morland 
about something being technically correct? — ^Yes. 

It is called a bonus of £200,000? — ^Yes. 

See if your understanding of that is the same as mine. That would 
mean that the Nelson company had at that time, having done exceedingly 
w'ell, a very large fund which was available for distribution, and it 
might have been disposed of by declaring a higher rate of dividend? 
— ^Yes. 

And it declared an ordinary rate of dividend and the rest was 
declared as a bonus? — ^Yes. 

It was never more than a name for a good lump of profits paid over 
as one tihing? — ^Yes. 
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You satisfied yourself that that was technically quite correct 1 — ^Yes. 
I agree that the Shares in the Nelson company were owned by one share- 
holder. It therefore did not matter whether they divided the lump sum 
of profit in a lot of little bits or whether it was handed over as a lump 
sum* As I understood the matter, the <£200,000 of the one Nelson 
company was distributable profit. Instead of the distributable profit 
being distributed as a dividend of so much per cent., it was distributed 
in part by dividend and in part by a lump sum 

And, in the same way, the other Nelson company paid over the 
i£100,000 to the shareholder, the R.M.S P. Company, as a lump sum? 
— ^Yes. 

You told us yesterday that you had been the chief accountant of 
the R M.S P since 1913, and you said that before 1913 you had been 
assistant accountant. So I have in the witness-box a gentleman who at 
the time was connected with the accounts of the R.M.S.P. from 1911 
down to the time when you retired? — ^Yes, 

Are there figures at the bottom of the exhibit which you have in your 
hand setting out what dividends on the ordinal y stock have been paid, 
and are the figures correct? — ^Yes. 

Looking through this seiies of twenty-two years, and observing the 
figures of dividends, was it the practice of the company in more 
prosperous years to pay a smaller dividend than wouhl have been possible, 
so as to have undistributed profit in years that were less profitable? 
—Yes. 

The rate of dividend in 1911 was 6 j)er cent. Am I right in my 
information that in order to pay that dividend of 5 per cent. £45,000 
would be taken from profits? — Yes 

In the year 19J1, was there £45,000 of piofits available for distri- 
bution ? — ^Yes. 

How much moie profit had the company in 1911 which it did not 
distribute? How much did it add to the reserve fund ? — ^£40,000. 

How much in that year in addition did it pay to the insurance 
fund?-^40,000. 

So that it had paid all prior charges and all its preference dividends, 
and after it had paid 6 per cent, on its ordinary shares in the year 
1911, it increased its published reserves by £80,000? — ^Yes. 

If £46,000 is enough to produce a dividend of 5 per cent., £80,000 
would be enough to produce 8.8 per cent. ? — Yes. 

And, if we add them together, in the year 1911, which was a 
prosperous year, if the R.M.S.P. had not followed the conservative policy 
of putting £80,000 of its profits aside and not distributing them, it 
might have paid a dividend of 13.8 per cent. ?— Yes. 

For the year 1912 the rate of dividend was 6 per cent., and that 
dividend would call for approximately £87,000?— Yes. 

^ Could you^ tell me how much in that year was available for distri^ 
bution if nothing more had been carried to reserve? I think you will 
find that in that year there was carried to the published reserve fund 
a further sum out of profits of £130,000 ?~Tes, that is so. 
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And there was also carried to the insurance fund a sum of £40,000 1 
— ^£47,000 is the figure. 

The result being that there -was available in that year, if a less 
prudent policy had been followed, not £87,000, but £267,000 — over a 
quarter of a million? — ^Yes. 

And that, as I work it out, means that in the year 1912 Lord Kylsant 
and the board might have distributed not 6 per cent., but 17.7 per cent ? 
— take it from you that calculation is correct ; it is obvious it must be. 

In 1913 the dividend declared was 6 per cent., involving approxi- 
mately £161,600, and £10,000 more was put to leserve. A dividend of 
6J per cent, would have been justified*? — ^Yes 

Now in 1914 no dividend was paid? — No. 

No money was distributed in that year, but it was necessary to 
withdraw from the reserve fund £200,000. In 1916 tho money which 
had been withdrawn from the reserve fund was put back again. 

And having kept things level in very difficult times, it was decided 
to restore the reserve fund again? — ^Yes. 

In 1916 a dividend of 6 per cent, was paid. The company might 
have paid 7.8 per cent. The dividend payment called for a sum of 
£198,000?— Yes. 

And in addition £200,000 was put back into the reserve fund, and 
was £68,376 put into the insurance fund or added to the reserve of the 
insurance fund? — ^Yes 

With the result that instead of paying 6 per cent, the company 
might in that year have paid 7 8 per cent. ? — ^Yes. 

There is rather a striking contrast here. Do you realise that in 
the year 1916 Lord Kylsant and the company put aside out of distri- 
butable profits to reserve more than the total amount which they distri- 
buted in dividends? — ^Yes. 

That was putting something aside for a rainy day, in fact? — ^Yes. 

In the year 1916 the amounts available for dividend could have 
paid 13 per cent., when, in fact, 7 per cent, was paid, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1917, the dividend could have been 13.4 per cent., in 1918 
11.8 per cent., in 1919 18.6 per cent., and in 1920 17.7 per cent.? 
— Yes. 

It is quite plain, is it not, that the practice of this company was 
this : that over a senes of years when the cycle of trade gave prosperity, 
full advantage of that prosperity was not taken, but very laige sums 
were set aside lest a worse day should come? — Yes 

And do you agree that such sums arc sot aside in order thai. they 
might be used when bad times arrive? — ^Yes. 

Do you agree that in 1921, when the dividend paid was 6 per cent., 
the divisible profit might have justified 9.4 per cent.? 

Mr. JusTiOB Weight — ^What do you mean by that? 

Sir John Simon — ^Tf there had been no further transfers to the reserve 
fund. If in the year 1921 nothing more liad lieen put to reserve the 
result would have boon that instead of there being only 6 per cent, the 
dividend might have been 9.4 per cent. 
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Gross-exammation conUnued — ^Let us see ^at the situation was 
when the year 1921 began. In the previous ten years there had been 
added to the reserve funds, as I have mentioned, very laige sumsi — ^Yes. 

And in those ten years there had been an increasing fiee surplus on 
the insuiance fund built up? — ^Yes. 

In 1921 nothing was drawn from the published reserve fund? — ^No. 

Was anything withdrawn from the insurance fund? — No, I think 

not. 

Was there in fact ^0172, 636 added to it in that yeai ? — ^Yes. 

And in that year some special credits came in, and those special 
credits, together with the trading of the year, allowed 6 per cent, 
dividend ? — ^Yes. 

In fact, if j£l72,000 more had not been put into the insuiance fund, 
it might have been 9 4 per cent. ? — ^Yes. 

In the year 1926 was there a drawing out of the published reserve 
fund of 00150,000? — ^Yes. 

Although in the same year the insurance reserve fund increased by 
£14,404? — Yes, that is so 

So when you come to the year 1926, if you did not take advantage 
of the conservative practice of previous years, the dividend available 
could not have been 4 per cent, but only just under 2 per cent.? — That 
is so. 

Mr. Justice Wriout — ^A s far as J have followed the case, ihoro ii]»pear 
to be certain years in which there were no profils. Tliure wore no irading 
profits of tlie R.M.S P., although there *vvcro oortam jirotils fi‘om invcsl- 
ments. 

Sir Joim Simon — Theie were two sources. There were payments— 
dividends from investments — -and sums which miglit have lasen o.Y[)ected 
to be wanted to meet claims such as Inland Revenue, and which were 
found in a good year not ix> be required. That really was the same thing 
as an addition to ilio profits of the year. If from the l>eginning of the 
year it was ascertained that no claim would arise, then, pro fan-fo, the 
sum set aside was available for profit and distribution. An oven more 
important point, strange though it might -apjiear, is that in the diificult 
years the comi>any was receiving from the Povonuo actual accretions. 

Mr. JuRTioB Wright — ^Y os, that 

Sir John Simon — I put the document before your lotdship and the 
jury as I realise that it will be more convenient for thorn to follow a 
tabulated statement I am not socking to exclude from the ease what 
has been called the E P.l), and income tax credit. I am not suggesting 
that they come into the document now l)ofore the Court. That document 
is limited solely to the two published reserves. One is reserve fund and 
the other the free excess which was continually growing under the heading 
of ** insurance.*^ In the table an endeavour is made to set out year 
by year, from 1911 onwards, the rale of dividend paid by the company, 
together with the actual amount needed for that purpose. The dividends 
paid are set out in the prospectus. The document also shows the increase 
in the published reserve funds. 
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Cross-examinaUon conUnued — ^The document also sho\7s the total 
amount of the insurance fund at the end of each year? — ^Yes. 

I would call attention to the fact that in the course of the period 
from 1911 to 1927 it has grown from £300,000 to £1,311,759? — ^Yes, 
that is right. 

In the balance sheet of 1927 it appears at £1,311,000 ? — ^Yes. 

This document does not contain on the face of it any of those sums 
we have heard of in 1926 and 1927, which were called income tax 
reserve and E.P D.» ?— No. 

Is not the reason for that that the sums which you find in those 
ledgers were really what I may call invisible undistributed profits ? They 
were put aside, and they might have been needed contingently to meet 
a liability? — ^Yes. 

When it turned out that they were not wanted to meet a liability, 
they became undistributed profits? — ^Yes 

Am I right when I say that those income tax and E.P.D. figures 
were over and above the reserves mentioned in this document? — ^Yes. 

Am I right when I say that these sums for income tax and E.P.D. 
have all been created out of undistributed profits ^ — ^Yes. 

The position is that when in 1926, for example, there is brought 
in for that year £175,000 fiom the income tax account and £550,000 
from the E.P.D. account, those sums have all been provided out of 
undistributed previous profits? — ^Yes. 

Assuming when they are brought into the profit and loss account 
and distributed that they are free, there is no reason known to you 
why you should not distribute undistributed profits which are free to bo 
distributed? — ^No. 

You were not in Court when Sir William M'Lintock gave his 
evidence. In the course of his evidence Sir William M‘Lintook had 
pointed out to him, and agreed, that in fact £175,000 income tax brought 
into tho pro-fit and loss account for the calendar year 1926 might be 
regarded as made up of sums which were received in 1926? — I am not 
clear on that matter. 

I sho-w you a summary of the income tax reserves and call your 
attention to an item of £121,237, tax deducted from dividends paid. 
That means that in the course of 1926, when dividend warrants were 
prepared, the company deducted the proportio-nate amount of income 
tax, and did not pay the shareholders the gross declared percentage? 
— ^Yes. 

Mr. Justice Wright — The tax is deducted from the dividend paid. 
That means that the company enters 5 per cent, as having boon paid, 
but actually pays 6 per cent., loss tax, and therefore credits itself with 
the balance. 

Sir John Simon — ^I t keeps what it deducts. 

Mr. Justice Wright — It credits itself, and rightly credits itself. 
It is a deduction it is entitled to enter. 

Sir John Simon — ^It is what the law calls, ** the proportionate 
amount. 
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Gross^examifiaHon conUnued — ^It sometimes happens that in a good 
year the company received moie than it had to account for to the Revenue. 
In other years it might get less. That credit of £121,000, to which I 
have referred, arose from the fact that in the year dividends had been 
declared and warrants posted. There was also a sum of £5170 cash 
obtained fiom the Inland Revenue as a refund in that year. An 
additional £70,000 in 1926 came from the Revenue in view of the fact 
that the R.M.S.P. was not making the profit it had earned in previous 
years ? — ^Yes. 

Those three sums of £121,000, £6000, and £70,000 are free credits 
which arise in the year 1926 ? — ^Yes. 

They amount to a total of £196,0001 — ^Yes. 

If you are fortunate enough to get back from the Inland Revenue 
something under E P.D account, you will have to account to them for 
rather more in the way of income tax than you had hoped to dol — ^Yes. 

It is an advantage to the company on the whole, but they have to 
account for income tax on the difference? — ^Yes. The deduction in 1926 
amounted to £13,000, and so in 1926 the repayment was £180,000. It 
therefore seems to follow that £180,000 arose out of the year 1926 in 
the income tax account. In that year £176,000 was Liansforrcd from 
the income tax account to the profit and loss account 

As a matter of fact, at the end of the year 1926 there was a larger 
credit balance in the income tax account than there was at the beginning? 
— ^Yes. 

It iH obvious that it is not a case of depleting some ancient reserves, 
it is a case of transferring in 1926 sums which have arisen within the 
year 1926? — That is so. 

I desire now to address a series of questions on a very long document 
which has been produced. It might be doscri])ed as a panoramic 
view.'^ The first thing one notices about the document is that in point 
of time it does not go so far back as tho table 1 have produced, or as 
the prospectus. The latter goes bade to the year 3911. I gather that 
you have spent a large portion of your professional life in very close 
contact with shipping as an accountant. Have you ever hoard of the 
view entertained in that branch of commerce, among others, that there 
is what is sometimes called a cycle of trade? — ^Yes. 

I am not professing to understand it, but it means that experience 
goes to show, in connection with such a thing as the great shipping 
industry, that you do not get one good twelve months followed by one 
bad twdve months, but you get spread over a certain number of years 
a period of prosperity, a boom, if you like, followed unhappily by a 
period which is one of depression — ^ sort of graph? — ^Yes. 

I am not asking you as a scientific student of the subject, or as an 
economist, but as a practical man in flipping — ^has a cycle of someAing 
in the neighbourhood of seven years been about right? — It is rather diffi- 
cult to say so. 

By the Court — ^D o you know? — ^No. 

Oro88-emmination continued — ^Tbere were some very prosperous 
years prior to 19201 — ^Yes. 
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Years la whicL prudent and conservative management would suggest 
that you should set aside a portion of your earnings for the year rather 
than spend it all in those times of prosperity? — ^Yes. 

And it becomes, does it not, a matter of very great importance 
when one is watching the general trend to see iJhat there are indications 
in the figures which might suggest some return to greater prosperity] 
— 

Look for a moment at the published accounts of the R.M.S.P. for 
1926, and turn to the directors' report. It is there stated: “ For the 
first four months of 1926 there was a considerable increase in the quanti- 
ties of outward cargo compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year." Is that true? — Yes 

That meant that British exports were going up? — ^Yes. I am not 
responsible for this report. 

I daresay you remember what happened in the month of May, 1926 ? 
— The general strike. 

This indication of recovery was necessarily uncertain and specu- 
lative ? — ^Yes. 

At any rate, the early part of 1926 had shown a most definite 
tendency to improve, and there was a considerable increase ^ — Yes. 

Would this reference to the improvement at the beginning of 1926 
be reflected in the voyage accounts, which went before the board ^ — ^Yes, 
but it only refers to outward cargo, and not to the whole business. 

Assuming that to be correct, you would see the voyage account, and 
if voyages were becoming more profitable, that would be reflected in the 
voyage returns before the board? — ^Yes. 

I show you a letter addressed to yourself from the Inland Revenue 
regarding the allowance for E.P.D. The letter is dated 7th March, 1926, 
and states : It appears that the adjustment of your company's liability 
is still so far from settled, that I am afraid that nothing can 1)0 done 
in the way of approving a further interim repayment at present." On 
18th May, 1927, more than two years later, the Inspector of Taxes in the 
City wrote another letter regarding the settlement of the E.P.D. pay- 
ment. That letter states : ** Final figures have to-day been seen, showing 
that the balance of E.P.D. to be repaid is £20,067. It is proposed to 
set this amount off against the overpayment of income tax." It further 
states that the amount of E.P.D, to be repaid amounted to £1,313,096 
l^ere were three payments in 1926, and the last three were construc- 
tively," which meant they were set off against something else. You could 
not, having those letters in mind, have told anybody that the E.P.D. 
was settled in 1923? — ^No, 

Cross-examined by Sir Patrick Hastings — I want to know what 
praotice was followed with regard to the yearly audit of the company's 
accounts. I suggest that every year, and during the year, the books 
of the company were kept by the regular accountancy department of the 
R.M S.P. under you? — ^Yes. About the month of April in each year 
the clerks of Price, Waterhouse & Co. came in to check the accuracy of 
the books. My department prepared a balance sheet and a profit and loss 
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account. The auditors' cleik checked the books after the account had 
been prepared. 

By the Court — ^You prepared your balance sheet, and then the clerks 
•came in ? — ^Yes. 

CroBS^exarmnation^ contiTmed — ^Up to that point Mr. Morland would 
not come to the office of the R M.S.P. at all. The representative of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. would check your figures, and you and your depart- 
ment would prepare a profit and loss account? — ^Yes. 

The nert thing that happened was that the profit and loss account 
prepared by you would then go before the boaid of directors? — ^No. 

By the Court — ^Before Mr. Morland came on the scene ? — ^Yes, before 
Mr. Morland came on the scene. 

Cross-emminatioro contmued — ^After that document was appioved 
by the board of directors, then Mr. Morland would attend at the office, 
go through it, and, if he thought proper, certify it ? — ^After his staff had 
checked it. 

Mr. Justice Wright — I understand that the practice was for the 
auditors not to come on the scene at all until after the accounts had 
been prepared by the witness's department. The balance sheet and profit 
and loss account were di awn up and put before the board of directors, 
and approved by them Then the assistants of Mr Morland came on 
the scene. 

Cross-emmmation continued — ^What happened in 1926, and how did 
the words ** adjustment of taxation reserve " come upon the balance 
sheet in that year in the profit and loss account? Did Mr. Morland come 
to the office, and were there present, in addition to Mr. Morland, Mr. 
Lewis and yourself? — ^Yes. Mr. Lewis was my assistant accountant. 

Had the profit and loss account, as well as the Iwilance sheet, been 
before the board, and you had it to hand to Mr. Morland? — ^Yos. 

Did Mr. Morland in that year state to you and Mr, Lewis that in 
his view the moment had arrived when it was necessary to indicate in 
the profit and loss account that the balance was arrived at after recourse 
to the E.P.D. reserves? — don't remember that Mr. Morland himself 
said that. 

Let me see if I can remind you. Take this document in your hands. 
That is an original document. So far as it is printed, did it contain 
the items which are brought into the profit and loss account for the 
year 1926 with no printed figures? — ^Yes. 

Has some one written, in red ink, the figures which appear in the 
profit and loss account? — ^Yes. 

Who wrote those figures? — I did. 

On that print, which had been l)efore the directors in 1926, fwas 
there any reference to the expression adjustment of taxation reserve '' 
in that document? — ^Not in the print. 

The document which had been before the directors is the printed 
document? — ^Yes, but it is in a slightly different form. 

The printed words are precisely the same as the printed words which 
appear in the final document without the words adjustment of taxation 
reserve " ? — ^Yes. 
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Has somebody written in, in that document, the words “ adjustment 
of taxation reserves ? — ^Yes, 

Is it written in ink or in pencil? — ^In pencil. 

In whose handwriting is it^ — ^I think it is Mr. Morland’s. 

Have you the slightest doubt that at that meeting between yourself, 
Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Morland, in the year 1926, Mr. Morland said, after 
perusing the balance sheet, which was put before the directors, that in 
his opinion the time had come when the notification that the E.P.B. 
reserve was being drawn upon should be indicated to the shareholders? — 
I do not remember dealing direct with Mr. Morland in this connection, 
but there is no doubt that it is Mr. Morland's correction. 

It was made in your presence, was it not ? — I do not remember it. 

Do you notice that it is not even put in the right place in the balance 
sheet ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Morland wrote in, in pencil, ‘‘ adjustment of taxation 
reserves ? — ^That is so. 

Does not that bring it home to your mind that it was done at the 
meeting between you, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Morland, and that he said 
something to this effect : that in his view an indication must be given 
now to the shareholders that the E.P.D reserves were to be called upon, 
and he there and then, in pencil, wrote it out in front of you? — ^I am 
sorry, I have no actual recollection. 

If Mr. Morland tells us that was so, you would not be in a position 
to dispute it? — No. 

Is it within your knowledge that Mr. Morland never saw Lord 
Kylsant at all on these occasions at any time? — I think he did at times. 

There were some other companies in which Mr. Morland was also 
auditor ? — ^Yes, 

In connection with these accounts of the R.M.S.P., I suggest that 
never did Mr. Morland see Lord Kylsant at any time. Are you able to 
confirm that, or do not you know ? — ^I do not know. 

You said yesterday, speaking about the time when you saw Mr. 
Morland regarding the bonus, and asked him whether there was any 
objection to it, you stated I do not like it,’’ and you understood him 
to say Nor I — Yes. 

I do not quite know what you mean by you understood him to 
say.^^ Supposing Mr. Morland tells us that he never either formed a 
view or expressed any view about the matter, are you prepared to deny 
it? — ^I should say he was mistaken. 

You are not sure whether he did say ** Nor I,^' or not? — cannot 
give you any help. 

You said '' I understood him to say ‘ Nor I.^ Does that mean 
that you may have misunderstood him?— It is possible. 

Ke-examined by the Attornbt-Gbotral — ^W ith regard to the docu- 
ment which has been produced by Sir John Simon, and also the accounts 
of the B.M S.P., going back to 1911, the document produced by counsel 
for the defence shows that, in addition to the payment of j648,000 in 
dividends, £80,000 was transferred to reserve. The accounts of the com- 
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pany for that year show on the debit side of the profit and loss account 
what the company was doing with tha^- money. There is an entry of 
insurance fund account, transferred to credit £40,000,’" and also 
“ reserve fund tiansfeired to ciedit £40,000.” Would any one, looking 
at the accounts for that year, see plainly on the face of the document 
that the company had put aside £80,000 to its reserves^ — ^Yes. 

Will you turn to the leport of the directors? That states : after 
making provision for depreciation, transferring £40,000 to the reserve 
fund, £40,000 to the insurance fund, and making the payment of the 
dividend on the preference stock, the court lecommend a dividend of 
5 per cent,, less income tax, bo paid on the ordinary stock ”? — ^Yes. 

Of course, for a company like this, the insurance fund is an import- 
ant matter, is it not? — ^Yes, if you take some of the risks. 

If you are going right out into the market, it does not matter, but, 
if you are writing some of your own risks, you must have a fund ? — Yes. 

By the Court — 1 und<T8taiid that the pnictice of the comj)any was 
to insure 100 per cent against total loss and 75 per cent, against other 
losses with outside underwriters That would not come into the insurance 
fund at all. The premiums paid to underwriters would be an ordinary 
disbursement of the company? — In the earlier years it was dealt with 
in that way. In later years a transfer has been made, and the premiums 
have been deducted against the fund. 

As I understand, you kept an account of your fund, and that would 
show the amounts that you have appropriated to the insurance fund and 
the amounts paid out? — ^Yes. 

But you always kept the surplus, and it was a<lded to from time 
to time? — ^Yes. 

Why did you do that? Was it to guard against the possible con- 
tingency of some very heavy loss or Iohhos occurring which you insured 
yourself, or was it simply as an extra reserve fund? — The practice was 
to charge a certain percentage in the voyage accounts which more than 
covered the premiums which were paid out, and more than covered the 
risks which we had to meet. 

They more than covered the losses you had to make good ? — ^Yes, 

And the result was that there was a gradual accumulation?^ — ^Y^es* 

JRe-ticamination continued — ^Was the appreciation of the insurance 
fund due to a deliberate intention to increase it, or caused by the fact 
that the company took a certain percentage, and credited that amount 
constantly. I understood that the company would debit every voyage 
account wiih a certain amount for insurance? — ^That is correct. 

How did you arrive at the figure? — I took a percentage. 

A percentage of what? — Of the book value, but generally of the 
insurance value. In most cases the insurance value was higher than the 
book value. 

What percentage was it? — ^Three per cent, until recently. Three 
per cent, is much too high. 

Too high?— Yes, now. 

By the Cottrt — ^T he cost of repairs is not what it was? — ^That is so, 
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Be-ex(im%nation cont%nued — ^From the beginning to the end, and from 
1911 onwards, was the 3 per cent, the figure that was always adhered 
to? — Yes, until a good deal later. The 3 per cent, charge was made for 
a period of something like forty years, but safety at sea had improved 
so much that 3 per cent was found to be too high a figure. 

By the Couht — ^I t was a conditional figure? — ^Yes 

Et-exam%naUon continued — ^And in 1922 it came down to what? — 
About 2 per cent. 

The amount for insurance premiums worked out automatically at 
2 to 3 per cent, ? — Yes. 

Do you agree that the practice was to pay the premiums incurred 
for outside insurance fiom the fund, and also to debit it with the costs 
of any claims which had to be met under the company’s own insurance? 
— ^Yes. 

By the Court — Did the company have veiy heavy losses in any one 
year, say, running into hundieds of thousands of pounds, which it had 
to meet itself? — The risk was largely ooveied under the general average. 

Mr. JuBTioB Wright — Seventy-five per cent would be covered out- 
side, but 25 per cent, might mean a substantial amount. 

Re-exaTmnaUon continued — Referring to the accounts of the company 
for 1924 and 1926, in the first of those two years the insurance fund 
stood at i61,216,000, and in the next it had risen to £1,266,000, or an 
increase of £41,000. Was that due to the automatic result of the opera- 
tion of the 2 per cent, rule, or was it due to a deliberate increase of 
£40,000 to the fund? — It would be automatic. 

In the 1912 accounts, it is stated “ profit for the year after pro- 
viding for depreciation of the fleet, (fee., and including dividends and 
bonus on shares in steamrfiip and other companies.” A bonus is 
mentioned. What was that bonus? — ^If my memory serves me it was a 
bonus from Elder, Dempster <fe Co 

Look at the report attached to the accounts. There, again, it says, 
After making provision for depreciation, transferring £130,000 to 
reserve fund, £47,000 to insurance fund, £6000 to the pension fund, 
and deducting the amount of the half-yearly dividend on the preference 
stock, the court recommend the payment of the usual half-yearly dividend 
of 2J per cent.” Everybody concerned is told all about it, are they 
not ? — ^Yes. 

Take the next year. Look at the profit and loss account. Do you 
find there the transfer to the insurance fund of £37,000 ? — ^Yes. 

Do you find that the transfer to that fund is £37,000, and the claims 
on the fund £27,000, and therefore the fund has gone up by £10,000? 
— ^Yes. 

There, again, it is for everybody to read, and it is again mentioned 
at the bottom of page 10 of the report? — ^Yes. 

In 1914 £200,000 was used. One is not surprised in that critical 
year, but it is all set out there for any one to see, and it is mentioned 
in the report ? — ^Yes. 

The next year it goes back again, and it is all set out for anybody to 
see, and mentioned in the report? — ^Yes. 
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So that any one looking at the report would be able to see in one 
of these years what the insurance fund was, and what the general reserve 
was 1 — ^Yes. 

And omitting for the moment any question of secret reserves, you 
see in 1926, as compared with 1925, although they had drawn on the 
general reserve to the extent of ^£160, 000, yet the insurance fund had 
gone up slightly? — ^Yes. 

By the Court — How was the insurance fund represented? Was it 
in the form of assets? Was it an outside investment, or was it included 
in the value of the properties of the company? — It was represented by 
outside assets, my lord 

Mr. Justice Weight — ^It was balanced by the valuation which 
appears on tlie assets on the balance sheet. 

Re-examinaUon conUnued — In a company like this no particular 
fund has earmarked assets. It is the account in the books, and the 
general assets of the company are responsible? — ^Y oh. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^But some companies have outside investoents. 

Ee-exn7m7iatio7v contimied — ^It was not so in this case? — That is so. 

Probably the insurance fund would be in ships, or part of the build- 
ings of the company, or the good%vill? — ^Yes. 

Taking the general balance sheet for the year to 31st December, 
1926, anybody looking at that could see Resoive fund £1,600,000 
— ^Yes. 

Compare that with 1926. You see that the reserve fund has now 
become £1,450,000, having been drawn upon to the extent of £150,000, 
and the insuiance fund has gone up from £1,256,524 to £1,300,000? 
— ^Yes. 

That is available for any one to see? — ^Yes. 

In addition you can see the profit and loss account for the year? 
— Yi&b, 

The document put in by Sir John Simon had no regard whatever 
to the reserves which do not appear as such in the balance sheet? — 
That is so. 

The other reserves would apjiear, if they are in the balance sheet, 
under the heading ** Sundry balances ? — ^Yes. 

By the Court — Somebody has produced a document called ** Income 
tax account reserve," Would the annual balance on that account be 
included under the heading of Sundry balances "? — ^Yes. 

That would be one of the items that go to make up the sundry 
balance ? — ^Yes. 

The item of sundry balances appcwirs in the accounts of the company 
as far back as 1911, What was included in the item in that year? — 
It would include amounts for return tickets still to be availed of, deferred 
rebates, and passages which had been prepaid but not yet availed of, 
and the unpaid coal accounts, stores accounts, and provision accounts. 

Re-examincution co»^?m^e<i---Comparing the build-up of the reserve 
in various years, from the balance sheet for the year 1926 there are 
items in respect of sundry balances, accounts not closed, and debts owing 
to the company, including loan from bankers, totalling £2,602,302. That 
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includes, among other things, various reserves. Assume that the E.P.D. 
reserve, which figured in that total, at that date was £390,277. The 
accounts for the following year show that the sundry balance item was 
£2,842,440, and I again ai^ you to assume that E.P.D. reseive figured 
at £110,277. 

Were there, in the course of the year 1926, repayments of E.P.D. 
by the Inland Revenue, amounting to £330,000 ^ have not the details. 
That matter will be dealt with later by Mr. Matthews (assistant account- 
ant to the company) in his evidence. 

Income tax in the years 1926 and 1927 was at the rate of 4s. in the 
£ ^ Debenture interest, preference dividends and a 5 per cent, ordinary 
dividend represented a payment of about £700,000; if the company 
were paying over nominally £700,000, they could deduct from it at 
the rate of 4s. in the £ and retain that deduction, a deduction of 
one-fifth. In 1926, however, the dividends were 4 per cent., instead of 
6 per cent., and the payments amounted to £650,000; the deduction 
of one-fifth amounted to £130,000. In that year, if they debited 
the company with the payment of £660,000, they must automatically 
credit the company with the one-fifth, which is £130,000. The position 
that arose, therefore, was that the more they paid in dividends, and the 
less they paid in taxation, the larger was that automatic credit? — ^Yes. 

Dealing with the insurance fund and general reserve fund, whereas 
in 1921 the former stood at £1,022,000, at the end of 1927 it was 
£1,311,000 — an increase of almost £300,000 At the same time the 
general reserve fund was £1,600,000 in 1921, and it was £1,460,000 at 
the end of 1927. So that, considering the two funds together, they have 
increased to the extent of £150,000 between those two years. Those 
would be bull points '' in favour of the company? — ^Yes. 

What was the position with regard to the undisclosed reserves as 
between 1921 and 1927? — ^They were much reduced. 

The figures were as follows : — 

Meserves, 

1922, £100,000 

1923, , . 100,000 

1924, 330,000 

1925, 300,000 

£830,000 

Income Tax BeBcrves, 

1923, £460,000 

1924, 360,000 

1926, 260,000 

£1,060,000 
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Other figures ai e as follows : — 

War contingency reserve, . . £45,000 

Corporations piofits tax reserve, . 40,000 

Fleet depieciation fund, . . 444,000 

Do you agree that these various reserves totalled some £2,800,000? 
— ^Yes. 

Do you agree that in the years 1926 and 1927 the E P.D. reserves 
were £660,000 and £232,000 lespectively, making £782,000; income tax 
reserves were £176,000 and £120,000, making £295,000 ; the corporation 
profits tax reserve was £32,000? These amounted to more than another 
£1,000,000, so that reserves amounted to £3,800,000. Thus there had 
been expended, between 1921 and 1927, over £3,800,000 from the secret 
reserves, and it is legitimate to point out that the sum total of the dis- 
closed reserves had increased by £160,000? — agree. 

Sir John Simon — The prospectus gives the figures from 1911 onwards, 
but the Attomey-Gonoral has dealt only with the figures for half the 
period covered therein. 

The ATToaNBV-GBNBRAL — The prospectus does not always start in 
1911. 

Sir John Simon — In this heading it does. 

Rt-examm<Lt%on conHnned — think you said you had heard of a 
trade cycle. Have you ever heard of the possible efToct of war on a trade 
cycle? — have not studied it. 

Concerning the bonus declared by the Nelson companies, amounting 
to £200,000 in one case and £100,000 in the other, in 1927 you were 
asked questions concerning tho diflerenco between a bonus and a dividend, 
Were the dividends usually paid in cash? — They were. Cash did pass 
as the result of this bonus, but the cash that passed was repaid in taking 
up other shares. 

All in tho same week? — ^About a week. 

Further cross-examined by Sir John Simon — Was the cash repaid to 
the same company? — Not all of it. 

The prospectus gave particulars of tho dividends paid between 1911 
and 1927, after providing for all taxation, depreciation of Ihe fleets, 
adding to the reserve, and so on. If the reserve referred to there was the 
published reserve fund, is it true that there was a great addition to the 
reserves between 1911 and 1927? — ^Yes. 

How much was it? — Tho reserve fund was £1,180,000 and the 
insurance fund £1,061,766. Altogether this totalled £2,231,000. 

In 1911 was there any substantial unpublished reserve? — ^There was 

not. 

So that, whether it is the published or unpublished reserves, it is 
true to say that during those seventeen years (1911 to 1927) additions 
were made to reserves ?— Yes. 

Mr. JusTioB Wright — Nobody seems to know what the unpubliAed 
reserve was in the years 1921 to 1924. 

The ATTOBNBT-OBNBiRAii — ^That will be dealt with later. 
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Further examined by the Attorney-General — Having built^ up a 
reserve in 1911, if you had gone on at the rate you had been going on 
for the last few years, were you rapidly getting through it? — ^We had 
got through the unpublished reserves; we had exhausted them. 

Alexander Hugh M'Gill examined by Mr Pritt — 1 am chief 
accountant to the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., which is managed from 
Water Street, Liverpool. I have held that oflBce since 1916. Since 1916, 
at any rate, the company has been one of the 100 per cent, subsidiaries 
of the R M.S.P. From 1921 to 1927 Lord Kylsant was chairman of 
the company I produce statements showing the summarised profit and 
loss accounts of the company for those seven years This statement shows 
the total deficit in each year For example, the figure for 1921 was more 
than £736,000. Particulars are also given in the statement of the 
dividend paid for each year to the R.M.S.P. and the deficit of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company before that dividend was paid. In all the 
years referred to, with the exception of 1921, there was a trading profit, 
before deducting depreciation, but when depreciation is deducted the 
figures show a trading loss in every year. The depreciation figures are 
the amounts actually charged by the company. The basis of the deprecia- 
tion charge was roughly 6 per cent , that is, assuming a life of twenty 
years, but I agree that the depreciation charge was in fact a little more 
generous in some years. In 1923, for example, there was a substantial 
excess. 

Provision was made for depreciation in 1926 and 1927. Having 
regard to the actual value of the fleet at the end of 1926, and the written 
down value, was there any real need to apply depreciation in 1926 and 
1927? — ^None whatever. 

If the right way to got a true picture of 1926 and 1927 would be 
to cancel the debits for depreciation, there would be a real trading profit 
in each of those years — a figure of £14-4:,000 odd in the one case and 
£196,000 odd in the other ? — That is so. 

I agree that in 1921 £100,000 was taken fiom the deferred repairs 
account — the account to which money was placed during the war to bear 
the cost of subsequent repairs which would ordinarily have been done 
earlier but for war conditions. 

In 1926 and 1927 money was taken from taxation reserves Were 
they free before they were taken? — ^As regards 1927, that was the final 
clearing up of the whole thing I produce extracts from the P.S.N. 
Company minute-book, which record, among otlier things, ihdl Lord 
Kylsant (then Sir Owen Philipps) was appointed chairman in 1920, that 
shortly afterwards a special meeting was held at which he was reappointed, 
and that a year later it was resolved that ho should no longer be subject 
to annual reappointment There are other minutes year by year showing 
that the board approved of the dividends and the annual reports and 
statements, and that generally Lord Kylsant was present and signed the 
minutes as chairman. 

I produce a further statement relating to published reserves, also 
the reports of the directors of the company for the years 1926 and 1927. 
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Cross-examined hj Sir John Simon — Referring to the item in the 
summarised profit and loss accounts relating to the capital surplus on 
ships, does that repiesent profits made on certain ships which were sold 
for more than their book value? — ^Yes 

As an accountant, do you say that when a ship is sold for more than 
its book value, the balance is distributable? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Sir Pateiok Hastings — Included in the profit 
and loss account for the year 1926, is there a sum of £148,000 from the 
obsolescence fund? — ^Yes. 

Do you agree with the evidence given by Lord Plender that there 
came a point at which accountants might think it right to give share- 
holders some notice of these drawings? — Yes. The accountants of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company woie the firm of Harmood Banner 
& Sons. 

You would agi’ee with me, would you not, that this firm is one of 
the biggest and best-known firms of accountants in the whole of Liverpool ? 
— ^Y;es, for many years. 

Do you notice that the words in the profit and loss account for the 
year 1926 are these : ‘‘ Balance for the year before providing for depreci- 
ation of Hoot ”1 — Yes. 

You notice that Messrs. Ilarmood Banner did not think it necessary 
at that time to give notification of the transfer from the obsolescence 
account? — ^Yos. 

You notice they give a certificate that in their opinion the balance 
sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true state of the company’s 
affairs?— Yes. 

Do you agree that, strictly speaking, if the balance transferred from 
the obsolesoonoe account was eliminated, there would }>e no halaiuje? — ^Yes. 

Do you also agree that it was stated that the auditors offered them- 
selves for re-election? — ^Yos. 

And do you notice, if you turn to the balance sheet for the next 
year, that the offer of Messrs. IJarmood Banner was apparently accepted 
by the company? — ^Yes. 

Mr. JusTiOfj WiuaiTT — Messrs. TTarmood Banner do not appear to 
have offered themselves for ro-olootiou for the year after thal. 

Oross-emmmation continned — ^Did the equally dislingnishcfl firm of 
Messrs. Peat become auditors in su(!oossion to Me.sHrs. ITarmood Banner ? 
—Yes. 

In 1927 was there again a transfer from this obsoloscence account? 
— ^Yes. 

A drawing upon the obsolescence account for the purposes of this 
account? — ^Yes. 

Are the words on the etatoment for the year ending 31 sb December, 
1927, balance for the year Ixsfore providing for the depreciation of 
fleet ” ?— Yes. 

And again in that year did Messrs. ITarmood Banner give a certifi- 
cate in precisely the same form as they did for 1920?— Yes. 

By the Couht — Had this company any unpublished reserves? — Oh, 
yes, my lord. 
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Where do they appear on the general balancje sheet? They must be 
there somewhere, or your accounts would not balance, would they ? — Until 
they are definitely cleared up, some of them would appear in the debts 
owing by the company. 

Re-examined by the Attornbt-G-enbral — I s it not correct that 
these matters would appear on the left-hand side of the sheet as debts 
owing by the company? — That is so, and if they appeared elsewhere 
they would come in as curient voyages. 

You were asked some questions about Messrs. Haimood Banner 
offering themselves for re-election. Do you see anything funny about 
them offering themselves for re-election ? — No, it is quite the usual thing. 

What was the number of the shareholders of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company? — One. 

Who? — Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 

Who was the chairman ^ — ^Lord Kylsant 

And was Lord Kylsant also chairman of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company? — ^Yes. 

And so far as you know did Lord Kylsant know all the material 
facts? — ^Yes. 

Walter Anwtl Willington examined by Mr. Pritt — I am secretary 
and chief accountant of MaoAndrews & Co., Ltd., one of the 100 per 
cent, subsidiaries of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. The 
registered office of the company is Royal Mail House, but it is managed 
from Liverpool. I produce the memorandum and articles of the com- 
pany and a statement prepared from the books of account showing profit 
and loss and reserve accounts from 1918 to 1927. I have been secretary 
and chief accountant since 1924. Lord Kylsant was chairman of the 
company from 1921 to 1927. I produce the statement which I have pre- 
pared from the books and accounts of the company showing the profit 
and loss and reserve accounts of the years 1918 to 1927. Among other 
documents I produce the profit and loss accounts and balance sheet for 
the year, signed by Lord Kylsant as chairman, and containing an 
auditor's report in the usual form, signed by Messrs. Peat, &c. 

Cross-examined by Sir John Simon — J ust a question on Exhibit No. 
82. Take the year 1920 and run your eye down that column. Two-thirds 
of the way down you oome across a figure £180,746, labelled as deprecia- 
tion extra over 6 per cent. Does that mean that in this shipping company 
in the year 1920, over and above depreciation, there was no less than 
£180,746 which otherwise might have gone as distributable profit, devoted 
to the further writing down of ships? — ^Ttiat is so. 

So that from the year 1920 the fleet of this company stood in the 
books at a much lower figure? — ^Yes. 

As a result of that, if you happen either to sell a ship or to lose a 
ship and claim insurance in respect of it, you will make a profit, because 
you get more than the book value of the ship ? — It necessarily follows that 
if you sell a ship at more than the book value you do mate a profit. 

Run your eye down the column for 1922. Do you see a figure 
£84,021? Is that profit on the sale of ships? — ^Yos. 
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Oil how many ships? — Two ships. 

Looking at the details for 1920, I notice tliat the profit on voyages 
had gone up by over £100,000 and I suggest that that was a very good 
year for the company? — I agree. 

One way of dealing with it would have been to say * ‘ ‘ Here is a very 
large additional gain; let us distribute it/' The other \say is to say* 
^at us put it aside, because there may be a time when we shall be 
very glad to use it "? — ^Yes. 

Do you agree that the company had pursued a very conservative 
policy of not distributing all gains ?^ — ^Yes 

I don't know whether oonsei-vatism is a good thing in finance, but 
there seems to have been a good deal of conservatism about this company ? 
— This company certainly has been very conservative 

And Lord Kylsant was chaiiman of the company? — ^Yes 

Ke-examined by Mr. Pmtt — Is it not correct that in 1927 the sum 
written off for depreciation was only £19,000? — That is so. 

If the depieciation, in fact, of the vessels was proceeding as fast in 
1927 as it was in 1926, the actual diminution in value would, of course, 
be approximately the same? — That company had depreciated at approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, per annum. 

Is it not a fact that the depreciation of 1927 was provided partly 
out of the receipts or earnings of 1927 and paitly out of the receipts 
or earnings or prudent piovision of earlier years? — ^Yes. 

Thomas Smith examined by Mr. Fulton — I am chief accountant of 
David M'lver & Ck)., Ltd., of 21 James Street, Liverpool. I have pre- 
pared the accounts of that company since 1918, and during that period 
Lord Kylsant has been chairman. I produce on exhibit which shows, in 
summarised form, the profit and loss account of the company for the 
period 1918 to 1927 

I will not trouble to deal with the years before 1921, Does the 
document before you show a deficit for the year 1921 of £16,840? — ^Yos. 

And in that year does it show that the company brought from general 
reserves account £26,000? — ^Yes. 

In 1922 does it show that there was a deficit of £7418? — Yes. 

And that the company again brought into account from general 
reserves £26,000? — ^Yes. 

In 1923 was there a surplus of £2868? — Yos, 

And did the company bring into account for the purpose of paying 
its ordinary dividend that year, from taxation reserve, some £20,000? 
— ^Yee. 

In 1924 was there a surplus of £22,852? — Yes. 

And nothing was brought in that year from any reserve? — ^No. 

In 1926 was there a deficit of £29,468? — ^Yes. 

And did the company bring in from taxation reserve £30,000 in 
that year? — ^Yes 

In 1926 there was a deficit of £21,431 ? — ^Yes. 

And did the company bring in from taxation reserve £16,273! 
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In 1927 was there a surplus, and nothing appears to have been 
brought in from reserves 1 — ^Yes. 

Is it not correct that over a number of yeais, beginning m 1919, the 
accounts of the company were put before the board and considered and 
approved by them? — I have not extracts going so far back as 1919. My 
extracts be^n on 8th February, 1921. 

Lord Kylsant, as I understand it, was chairman of the company 
during that period, but in fact he was not present at any of the meetings 
except the first one of 8th February, 1921 ? — ^That would be so according 
to the record of attendance. 

Do you produce a further exhibit which contains the directors’ 
report, balance sheet, and profit and loss accounts for the years 1926 and 
1927 ?— Not the directors’ report : it contains the accountants’ report. 

It appears in the depositions as the directors’ report. What does 
it in fact contain? — ^The accountants’ report. 

Mr. JnsTiOB Wright — ^It seems to be countersigned by two directors. 

Cross-examined by Sir John Simon — ^You have been good enough to 
hand down to me the minute-book, and I am just looking at the occasions 
when accounts were considered. Except on the one occasion when Lord 
Kylsant was present, and took the chair, as I make out, the gentleman 
who usually took the chair was Mr. Charles Livingstone? — ^Yes. 

A gentleman of high reputation in shipping circles? — ^Yes. 

And the company is called David M‘Iver & Co., Ltd.? — ^Yes. 

It bears the name of one of the best-known and most respected ship- 
ping authorities in that part of the world? — ^Yes. 

And Messrs. Harmood Banner were the accountants? — ^Yes. 

Should I be right in suggesting that the company was conducted 
on very conservative lines? — Yes, 

I am using the word in a commendatory sense Depreciation at 5 
per cent. ? — ^Not invariably, sometimes at 4 per cent. 

CxRiL Gordon Matthews examined by the Attornbt-Gbnbraii — ^I am 
assistant accountant of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and I 
have been employed in the accountancy department since 1918. From 
1921 onwards I have been dealing largely with the taxation matters, both 
in connection with the R.M.S.P. Company and the Meat Transport. 1 
had the task of dealing with excess profits duty and income tax, A 
^lleague and I have prepared a statement showing the position of the 
item or items on the balance sheet relating to sundry reserves. I have 
consulted the general balance sheet for the year ended 31st December, 1921 . 
Hie »table shows a total of sundry balances amounting to £6,279,000 
Looking at the figures for the year 1922, 1 agree that sundry balances there 
appear at £6,042,000, Dealing with the figures for 192 1„ the excess profits 
duty was put at £816,627, income tax at £762,431, deferred repairs 
£426,146, corporation profits reserve £34,420, war contingency reserve 
£45,060, exchange reserve £64,563, premises reserve £30,000, and Govern- 
ment charters reserve at £63,937. As regards the following year, the 
exchange reserve had gone down to £34,000 and the premises reserve 
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remained at ^30,000. Tihe item for Government charges had become 
£3900. 

Just run on, will you, to the year 1926. Do you see there the 
excess profits duty figure as at 31st Decembei, 1926, was £390,277? — ^Yes 

And on the corresponding date of the next year, 1926, the excess 
profits duty figure stood at £110,277?^ — Yes 

You will observe that there is a difierence of £280,000? — ^Yes. 

If I look to see what happened in the course of the year 1926, 1 
shall find, shall I not, that £660,000 went out of the reserves to profit 
and loss account? — Yes. 

Just explain to the jury, if you will, why it is that starting with 
£390,000 I find in the course of the year 1926 £660,003 goes out, and 
at the end of the year 1926 you have still got £100,000. Just explain 
m your own words? — ^We had £330,000 in cash fiom the revenue during 
the year. 

By Sir John Simon — Is that received in the year 3926? — ^Yes. 

ExarmnaUon contvaued — ^Let us start this way, if you will. The 
year 1926 concludes, and there is a balance of £390,000 standing to the 
credit of the excess profits <luty reserve? — ^Yes. 

In the course of the year 3926 that reserve is augmented in certain 
ways and drawn upon in certain ways? — ^Yes. 

It is augmented because there are in the year 1926 payments from 
the Inland Revenue, or repayments, of £330,000? — ^Ycs. 

So I start my sum by adding £330,000 to £390,000, which is 
£720,000?— Yes. 

This sum is depleted in the course of the year 1926 to the extent 
of £650,000, which is taken to the credit of profit and loss account? 
— ^Yes. 

That leaves £170,000? — ^Yes, 

And £60,000 is attributed to one of tlie subsidiaries? — ^Yes. 

And that leaves £110,000? — Yes. 

By looking at this table, therefore, wo can see on the various dates, 
as we pass the mileposts, exactly whtii Ihero was credited to that account 
and for each year what was brought in, and then we shall ]>e able to 
check it on the mileposts. That is the position, is it? — ^Yes. 

By the Court — There was a payment of £330,000. Was that a 
refund of something that had been paid over in previous years in re8])eot 
of excess profits duty? — ^Yes, my lord. 

ExanvmaMon continued — ^Now, as to the Imilding up of the fund — 
never mind from where it was obtained — ^what was the last payment that 
was made to the credit of the excess profits duty reserve? — ^£126,000. 
That was credited to the account in 1923. 

fe that the figure which I find here as a special debit in the year 
1921 ^Yes. 

Sir John Simon — ^You used the expression that it was a repayment 
from outside. It is a transfer 

The WiTNBSS — k book entry. 

The Attornbt-Ghnbraii — T hat is a very oomplioaied subject. I want 
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to consider for a moment the building up of the fund excluding payments 
to the Inland Bevenue. 

Sir John Simon — thought you asked what was the first yeai in 
which a payment was made, and he thought you did not mean “ Pay^ 
ments from the Revenue/' It is a transfer, of course, from another 
ledger. 

The Witness — That is so. 

Examim<ition continued — I meant to ask the last date when any 
credit or transfer was made which went to the building up by augments- 
tion of this fund, and the answer you gave was that £126,000 was 
credited or transferred in the year 19211 — ^Yes. 

When that sum had been paid, what was the sum total of the credits 
which had been placed to the credit of this fundi — ^£2,260,600. 

Does Exhibit No. 66 show your figure of £2,260,6001 — ^Yes. These 
are not payments in a sense of payments to outside people at all, but 
the various credits or transfers to that fund from 1916 to 1921. 

For the purpose of excess profits duty you had to group together 
the parent company and the various children * — ^Yes. 

I want you, if you can, to allocate such part of the repayment as 
represents the liability of the parent, the R.M.S P., and how much was 
paid to the Revenue, taking it for the whole period — the amount really 
paid to the Revenue out of the £2,200,0001 — £1,179,287. 

If I subtract that figure from the total of the fund, I get £1,081,313 ^ 
— ^Yes 

May I take it then, subject to a more careful survey of these figures, 
that the total of this fund is £2,200,000 oddI £1,100,000 has been 
actually paid over to Inland Revenue, and £1,100,000 represents credits 
and transfers standing to the credit of the fundi— Yes. The last instal- 
ment was paid during 1919. 

Let us deal first of all with the £1,100,000 which was never paid 
over, but which stands as a credit to the fund. Was £300,000 of that 
credit utilised and put to the investment and depreciation account 1 — ^Yes, 
in 1921. 

That means to say, in round figures, that the part not paid over 
has now been reduced to £800,0001 — ^Yes. 

And how was the rest of that £800,000 usedi — ^£800,000 is rather 
a nebulous sum. It just happened. In the end it was taken to profit 
and loss. 

We will check it out in detail year by year. Now of the £1,100,000 
which had been paid over, the last part of it being paid over in 1919, 
what part of that was repaid — ^how much of itl — Over £800,000. 

Now oan you give me the dates on which these repayments were 
madel — ^I am not separating these payments for the parent company 
from the repayments for the subsidiary companies, the repayments for 
the whole group being £1,370,000, In February, 1923, the amount was 
£600,000; in January, 1924, £300,000; in June, 1924, £260,000; in 
April, 1926, £73,133; in July, 1926, £60,000; and later in July, 1926, 
£180,000; and in May, 1927, a final payment of £20,067. 
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By the Court — ^What is the total of those figures? — ^£1,373,200. 

ExaminaUon contvwued — Of -which, I gather, £800,000 represents 
the parent company repayments? — Yes. 

Sir John Simon — I thought this gentleman had given a number of 
figures of repayments representing a sum of roughly £1,370,000. Is 
that right? 

The Witness — ^Yes. 

Sir John Simon — ^And I thought the eailier figure which I indicated 
I would agree was E.P.D. £1,100,000? 

The Witness — ^Yes, R.M.S.P. only, that was. 

Sir John Simon — ^If these two figures are both right, the result on 
balance of the whole thing would be that the Revenue authorities appear 
to pay rather generously. 

EmrrmiaUon conUrmed — ^You have written out the portion of the 
repayment which should be allocated to the parent company? — can 
tell you how much of these rei)ayments were kept on account of the parent 
company. Of the £600,000 in 1923 we kept £250,000. Of the £550,000 
in 1924 we paid away £160,000 and we kept £390,000. In 1926 pay- 
ments were made rather difficult, for when the Revenue repaid this money 
they did not say what they were repaying, because income tax and excess 
profile duty weie very mixed. So they called this £330,000 of excess 
profits duty income tax,’’ In May, 1927, we had a very complicated 
settlement with the subsidiary company, and I am afraid I cannot say 
exactly how much of the cash we kept. We took what was left as due to 
us, only about £20,000. The money we had kept was only by guessed 
figures, and when we came to Ihe end of the period we found we had 
kept back too much from Ihe subsidiaries or given thorn too much, and 
therefore we adjusted these figures to arnvo at the right amount. We 
kept back cash from 1927, and wo paid cash over to subsidiary com- 
panies because the payment wo had kept was £910,000, which was too 
much, and so we made payments to the subsidiary companies of the 
£20,000 which we received in cash. 

By Sir Patrick Hastings — ^Am I not right in saying that for that 
last year out of the constructive repayments you took for the parent 
company a constructive repayment of £561,000? Look at that letter of 
18th May, 1927, from the Inland Rovonue — is it not clear from that 
that the R.M.S.P. took from the last three figures quoted there their 
share of £661,000? — have not the figure, but u constructive payment 
would not be a payment in cash. 

I appreciate that, but that was the amount they took? — 1 do not 
recognise that figure. 

Examination continued — ^Again this is a very complicated matter, 
and these constructive repa 3 nnents come to nearly another million. For 
the moment I prefer to consider cash. As to the £1,300,000, I have 
practically got the facts about that, have I? — ^Yes. 

Just look at this table which I have introduced, and we will just see 
year by year what happens to the excess profits duty. I think this will 
make it plain. I start you at the year 1921, and 1 select that year 
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because that is the last time this fund has been augmented by a credit ? 
— ^Yes. 

£866,627 is the amount of it there? — ^Yes. 

Nest year, £716,627 ^ — Yes. 

Is that a perfectly simple utilisation of a credit of £100,00(» in 
the course of the year 1922 ? — To profit and loss. 

At the end of the year 1923 the £716,000 has grown to £866,000? 
— ^Yes. 

In the course of the year 1923 £100,000 has been taken out? — Yes. 

Will you tell me what it is that has oome in, and from what quarters, 
to make the £716,000 up to £866,000, notwithstanding the pa 3 rment of 
£100,000. In the nest year that £866,000 has gone down to £690,000, 
and in the course of the same year £330,000 has been taken to the credit 
of the profit and loss account So I should expect the £866,000 to be 
down to £636,000, so there must have been a credit which has brought 
the £636,000 up to the larger amount ’ — ^We started with £866,000, we 
had £660,000 in cash, which brought it up to £1,316,000; then we paid 
away to subsidiaries £160,000, we transferred to income tax reserve 
£236,260, because we had to pay income lax on the excess profils duty 
repayments Then, taking £330,000 to profit and loss, that leaves a 
balance of £690,000 We added £660,000 which was received in cash 
and then deducted £160,000 paid in cash to subsidiaries. So £236,260 
was transferred to income tax reserve. 1927 was the first year in which 
the exact figure of repayments was known. 

Did the Revenue ask you to repay to them what they had paid you? 
— ^No, but they refused to pay us any more. 

By the Court — ^There was a payment for 1919, I gather? — That was 
the last payment by the R.M.S.P. 

ExarmTuition continued — ^By 29th March, 1923, had the liability in 
respect of the six companies been decided? — The liability for 1919 was 
£726,000. By October, 1923, by writing ol! allowances, the figure had 
been agreed at £3,300,000 

And by October, 1923, was it possible to estimate what the final 
result would be? — ^An estimate was made in December. 

The income tax reserve started in 1921 with £762,000 and by 1922 
it was £629,000? — ^Yes. That money would chiefly go in cash to the 
Revenue. The first year in which the fund was used was in 1923, and 
at the end of the year 1922 there was £629,000 standing to the credit 
of that account In the course of 1923 £460,000 went out to profit and 
loss account. With regard to the corporation profit tax reserve, that 
was built up originally in 1920, and it had a transfer in the course of 
the year 1927 to its credit 

The history of the fund is that it was built up by a special debit 
in 1920 of £34-, 000, and there was a special credit of £40,000 in 1924, 
and^ the fund was augmented as part of the general settlement with the 
Pacific? — ^Yes. With regard to the balance proof for the purposes 
of income tax reserve, that was prepared in March or April after the 
accounts were closed. I also produce the accounts relating to the 
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following yeai. That is the history, so far as 1 have been able to tell, 
in relation to the building up of the taxation reserve. 

If you take the year 1921 , is 2J- million the sum total of the taxation 
leserve, and do you find that at the end of the year 1927 the sum total 
is ^6329, 000? — ^Yes. 

You have had very substantial lepajnnents m respect of K.P.D. 1 
— ^Yes. 

And they have been put in to swell those reserves'/ — ^Yes. 

And at the end of 1927, had you, so far as you could see, substan- 
tially come to the end of any ix>ssible augmentation of your taxation 
reserve ? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined by Sir John Simon — Theie Is one figure at the 
beginning which I indicate<l I did not follow l^erhajis you will look 
it up and tell me about it in the morning. You gave us a figure of 
£2,260,000 as the total amount which in the seven years 1915 to 1921 
the company had provided from profits to the credit of E.P.D. leserve. 
The figure which I don’t follow is the figui‘e you next name, where you 
said that the actual liability in the end of E P.D. was .£1,179,287? — 
No I think you misunderstood. That was the amount which had lieen 
paid on account. Tt bore no exact relation to the liability. 

Is the £1,179,287 the cash that was paid by the ll.M.S.P. on K.P.D. 
account to the Revenue? — ^Yes 

The actual liability for E.P D., however discharged, was agreed in 
1927 at £1,769,122? — Is that before dedu(‘ting the allowances? 

My figure, as supplied to me, is this, that during the seven years 
1916 to 1921 the R AT.R.P provided from ]>vofils to the credit of R.P.D. 
reserve £2,260,000, The actual liability Is finally agreed in 1927 at 
£1,769,122, without deducting any obsolescence allowance. The 
obsolescence allowance was finally agreed in 1926, and 1 ask you, was 
the figure agreed at £1,190,644, and the rojiairs allowiinco agreed in 
1926 for the R.M.S P. for £238,161 Yes. 

If we add that last Hgurc to the £1,190,544 <>])solesmice allowance, 
they come to £1,428,705, the sum total that the Ctovornment in the end 
allowed back to the R.M.R.l* on obsolescence aci^ount? — ^Yes. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Fourth Day— Thursday, 23rd July, 1931. 

Evidence for the Prosecution— Continued. 

CTRiii Gordon Ma.tthbiws, further cross-examined by Sir John Simon — 
You see what has been done in Exhibits Nos. 93 and 95. Merely to extract 
some figures. They really are the figures which, taken all together, produce 
by addition and subtraction what is termed the nght-hand side of the profit 
and loss account m 1926 — the sum of J&439,212 — and in the same way the 
other document you have shows the figure for 1927 at £697,456. Is that 
so ? — ^Yes. 

So far as the income tax figure, which is the second figure on both 
pages, £176,000 in the one case and £120,000 in the other, is concerned, 
we have, through other witnesses, ascertained that those amounts became 
available in the year 1926 or 1927, and were promptly transferred 
to profit and loss. Is that so? — Yes. 

They do not come out of old I’eserves at all ? — ^No. 

With regard to the excess profits figures of £660,000 in 1926 and 
£232,788 in 1927, would it be fair to say that those figures were figures 
which were not properly transferable to profit and loss account until the 
year in which they occurred, in 1927?— The situation was that there 
were three different disputes in settling up the E P.D, First, the Crown’s 
claim against the company for E.P.D,, and that was a claim which the 
company should pay to the Crown. Then there was a second dispute as 
to what would he recognised as the obsolescence allowance, whiesh was 
a question as to how much the Crown should pay to the company. ^ And, 
thirdly, there would be the deferred repairs allowance, which again was 
a thing which was to be paid or allowed by the Crown to the company. 

Am I right in saying that, taking those three things together, and 
lo arrive at the ultimate settlement, one has to wait until the year 
1927?— Yes. 

That is the year in which the sum total was fixed? — Yen, 

In the end it turned out, when all was done, that after they had 
been properly fixed the Crown was to receive certain money from the 
company, and there was subtracted the two amounts, and the ultimate 
result was that there was £340,417 net, which was the liability for the 
whole period to the Crown? — ^Tes. 

And the date when the final agreement wtm reached was 18th May, 
1927?— Yes. 

The £340,417 would be paid and discharged out of the earnings of 
the company? — ^Yes. 

In fact E.P.D. is a duty upon profits? — ^It is part of the profits paid 
over to the Revenue. 

In 1927 the amount of balance on profits that the Crown would want 
was £340,000. Am 1 right in saying that the company from first to last 
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provided in its accounts for the claim which the Crown might make 
for excess profits duty, £2,260,0001 — ^Yes. 

Without making allowances for the other wayl — ^Yes. 

So if you take the seven years, the company tihought it prudent 
from time to time to secure that, if it was called upon to pay excess 
profits duty, it would have the money for the purpose 1 — ^Yes. 

Was that a perfectly prudent and peifeotly proper thing to do? 
— ^Yes 

Although the net balance which had to be found was only .£64^0,000, 
you told me yesterday that so far as the claim of the Crown against 
the company was concerned the claim turned out in the end to be 
£1,769,000?— Yes 

It was safe to bring the money into the profit and loss account. It 
remained undistributable profit? — ^Yes. 

And as the years went on, 1923, 1924, 1926, 1926, and 1927, we 
find that these large sums of hitherto undistributed i>rofit are brought 
back year after year into the profit and loss account and be<tome dis- 
tributable profit? — ^Yes 

There is no doubt that it is profit? — No. 

In 1927 I notice that the excess profit figure is not a round figure, 
but a figure of £232,788? — ^Yes. 

Was that sum ascertained to be the amount, and the exact amount, 
which should be taken into the profit and loss account in that year as 
soon as you had settled up between the R.M.S.P. and its subsidiaries? 
— ^Yes. 

The other things that happened in this other year 1927 were : first 
of all, there was a final receipt from the revenue of £20,000 ; secondly, 
there was an agreement finally reached in 1927 which fixed the figure; 
and, thirdly, there was a very complicated tiling settled up or adjusted 
between the R.M.S.P. and its 1 00 per cent, subsidiaries? — ^Yes. 

As soon as ever that was done, was this £232,000 odd transferred 
to profit and loss account? — ^Yes. 

Is there any doubt that that item is an item which was properly 
transferred in that year?— There was no doubt at all. Wo could not 
have transferred it before. 

You would not take the view that this £232,788 was lying somewhere 
as an old reserve of long ago, and in 1927 suddenly it occurred to you 
to turn it into the profit and loss account? — No. 

It was connected with the events of 1927 and had }>een earned profits 
all the time. It could not be put into the profit and loss account until 
that moment ?— That is so. 

will ha'T'e noticod tbat tho Crown hay, mad6 an axhiliit of a 
document called a balance proof in the income tax account. Was there 
W 80 a balanTO proof of excess profits duty account— one of tho documents 
mat would be under your charge? — Yes. 

* 70“ will find that ,£300, 277" 

Of profits of the company was being kept as balance there in view of 
possible claims for E.P.D. ?— Yes. 
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Was that in fact the position at the beginning of 1926? — ^Yes. 

Does this balance proof of E.P.D. of 31st December, 1926, help 
one to see what at the time was thought might at any rate be the claims 
against you? — ^Yes. 

Therefore it gives one a glimpse as to what was the view that the 
company was taking at that moment, the beginning of 1926, of what 
its liability might turn out to be? — ^Yes. 

And the view that was being taken in the accountancy department ? 
— ^Yes 

If 1 understand this document rightly, it seems to show that so 
far as was estimated then, this ^6390, 377 was a balance wiiich ought 
to be kept and not immediately distributed^ — ^Yes 

Because when I look on the other side, you will see, it is only an 
estimate, that there was an estimate of a total E.P D. liability less paid 
on account of £472,000, and that is a bigger amount than the £390,000. 
Lower down, there is an estimate of the obsolescence allowance, and that 
had not been settled, and some had not been paid‘s — That is so. 

Ts it in your view a prudent matter that you should not anticipate 
payments that you hope to get from the Government lief ore you get 
them ? — Certainly. 

Does this balance proof as at 31st December, 1925, show that at the 
beginning of the year 192C the then balance, £390,277, ought for the 
time to be retained ? — It would be prudent to retain it 

Let us look at the ledger which records what happened to the £390,277 
during the year 1926. That is a figure which could not have been disli i- 
buted until 1927? — ^Yes 

Down to that moment it was properly held to meet possible claims? 
--Yes. 

What happened in that year was this * some six months later, m 
July in the year 1926, the Government with generosity paid £330,000 
in cash to the K.M.S.P. Company? — ^Yes. 

Being a payment on account of the reduction of what was ihe 
liability in view of obsolescence account and other things? — ^Yes. 

It means that at one time the Crown had taken up the position 
that £330,000 of pixifit made by the K.M.S.P. belonged to the Crown, 
and now they said : “ We have £330,000 of your profit which we ought 
to give you back, and here it is ’'? — ^Yes. 

By the Court — ^In fact, it was a repayment of the amount before 
the obsolescence account had been ascertained? — ^Yes. 

Sir John Simon — ^It is in the nature of profits of the company all 
bhe time. 

Grofin-examinatioTi conU^nied — ^The next thing is that there is 
£330,000 received in July, 1926, from the llevenue by the R.M.S.P., but 
look on the other side of the account. Was £60,000 of that passed 
your department to the subsidiaries ? — ^Yes. 

When these E.P.D. discussions and settlement took place between the 
Revenue and the K.M.S.P., the K.M.S.P. I'opresented the subsidiaries? 
— ^Yee. 
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Was a pait of the money returned to the subsidiaries a sum of 
i;60,000 which the K.M.S P. thought necessary to transfer? — ^Yes. 

That leaves you with £270,000? — ^Yes. 

If I add the £270,000 to the £390,000 with which the year began, 
I shall get over £600,000 altogether, and in December, 1926, there was 
a transfer to profit and loss of £550,000^ — ^Yes. 

And the balance with which the next year begins is reduce<l to 
£110,000?— Yes. 

Does that mean this ; that in view of the tact that theie had been 
in 1926 a final settlement of the obsolescence and the defoned lepaiis, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was not until 1927 that there was a 
final settlement of E P.D., iL aj^iieared leaaunable to reduce the balance 
of £390,000 to £110,000? — The air was much cleaier at that time. 

And it was possible to cut the thing a little closei I — Yes 

Jt is, of course, profit? — ^Yes. 

The excess profits duty credits weie £550,000 ^ — Yes. 

You would not take the view that that was iiart of some antiquated 
reseive of years and yeais? — No, I cannot say that the £550,000 was a 
definite ascertained figure that arose in 1926. 

You have to do what is prudent? — Yes. 

In the year 1926 had theie been, apart, from tlie leceipt of the 
£330,000, what has been called a conslru(*tive repayment? — ^\'e« 

Whafc was the amount of that which the company received in the 
year 1926?— The R.M.S P. got £551,022. 

Does it occur to you that t.lio company having received £551,022, 
£550,000 transferred from the ])rolit anfl loss account at the same time, 
in the same year, was a perfectly pro]KM‘ thing to do ? — Yes, the exact- 
ness of the figure was a coincidence. 

By the Couht — ^Part of the money due to the B.M.S P. for obsolescence 
was set off as money due liy the R M.S.P. for E.P.D. which had never 
l)cen paid. 

Cros8-ecGa?m nation continued — If we take a survey now of what was 
happening between 1921 and 1927, this seems to me to lie the story. In 
1921 there was no part of any excess profits <luty earmarked, but £300,0f)0 
of the provision was used to write down investments? — ^Yes. 

That means that you aie really improving your position, but that 
you aie not paying any money away, and you have it there in case of 
need ? — ^Yes 

And in 1921 there was no transfer from Ihe E.P.D. to profit and 
loss account, but £300,000 was used to write down investments? — ^Yes. 

In 1922 you got £100,000 transferred to profit and loss? — ^Yee. 

In 1923 you began to get actual rei>aymentH from the Revenue? 
— ^Yes. 

And in that year the amount that was received is, so far ns the 
Royal Mail is concerned, £250,000? — ^Yes. 

And in 1923 there was another £100,000 transferred to profit and 
loss ?— Yes. 

In 1924. the Royal Mail received £390,000 not from the Revenue? 
— ^Yee. 
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And in the same year £330,000 was credited to profit and loss ? — Yes. 

In 1925 no cash was actually received, but the deferred repaiis 
claim was finally settled m January, 19261 — ^Yes. 

The accounts for the year 1925 were not settled on 31st December 1 
— No, they were settled in April and May. 

And when the time came to settle the amounts, you knew that the 
deferred repairs claim was finally settled? — ^Yes. 

And in the accounts of 1926 did you credit £300,000 to profit and 
loss ? — ^Yes. 

Taking rather more out than before? — ^Yes 

Bid you consider that was justified because the position was becoming 
more clarified^ — ^Yes. 

In 1926 the company received £270,000. There was this constructive 
repayment, and £650,000 was transferred to profit and loss account? 
— ^Yes, 

And was it prudent to do so^ — ^Yes 

They were just as much profits^ — ^Yes. 

Tt was a question as to whether the Crown oi the company should 
have them? — ^Yes. 

In 1927 you get a complete settlement in the course of the year of 
everything ^ — ^Yes 

Am T not right that the ascertainment of the final sum which settled 
this up occurred, after lltb May, 1927, which was the date when the 
balance sheet of 1926 was signed? — That is so 

Then could it have been dealt with until the next year?— 'No 

And was it dealt with in 1927? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Justice Wright — I want to know ho^v the item of £110,000 was 
swollen to £232,000 The company started with a balance of £110,000, 
and finished with a balance of £232,000 Something must have caused 
the original balance to be increased. 

Sir John Simon — ^The simplest way to get a1 the facts is to call 
attention to the ** sundries item which appears at £1,198,000, although 
on the other side of the account there is another item of more than 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Oross-eaam^Tia'fion contvitAied — ^Explain what was included in the 
sundries " item? — In that connection sundries ’’ did not mean what 
it usually meant. It there meant that a number of accounts were con- 
cerned in one item. The position of the subsidiary companies was that 
there was, apart from the adjustments, and apart from any income tax 
reserve, a collection of accounts which related to E.P.D. There was a 
cadh collection of £40,000. There was a sum of £120,000 standing in 
other accounts in the company's ledgers, and it was collected into the 
E.P.D. item There was nothing outside, excejit for £40,000, which was 
paid to the Nelson Company The Revenue had overpaid the R.M.S.P. 
for the income tax refund. When the Revenue ascertained that too 
much income tax was being refunded they adjusted the E.P.D. amount 
which was owing to the company. 

By the Court — ^They actually paid in that year £20,000. The 
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company started with £110,000 to the good and got about £100,000 
more by settling up the various accounts, and bringing them back to 
the E P.D. account, where they ought to be? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examwKiUon continued — ^It is easy to deal with millions as a 
phrase, but was this settling up between the subsidiaries and the R M.S P. 
a very elaborate matter, involving many cross-claims? — ^Yos. 

Was it possible to carry it through and complete it until there had 
been a final settlement between the Revenue and the R.M.S.P ? — ^It was 
not possible. 

That was only possible in 1927, and theiefore the settlement with 
the subsidiaries could not be until then. Until you bad settled with the 
subsidiaries and cleai'ed the books, would it have been proper to transfei 
from E.P.D. and distribute all of i1, or leave something as a provision 
for E.P.D. ? — ^No, it would not. 

By the Codbt — It appears to be a payment to profit and loss account, 
which was properly made in 1927 and could not have lieen made before? 
— ^That is so. 

Cross-examination contmued — ^It is not in the least degree of the 
character of an old free reserve? — No. 

So much for E P.D. I see that in the year 1927 there is u corpora- 
tion profits tax transfer. Which was the year when the corporation 
profits tax was imposed? — think it was 1920 

Which was the year in which it was brought \o an end? — 30th 
June, 1924. 

Notwithstanding that this uiipleasuiil impost came to an end by law 
in June, 1921, did discussions between the taxpayers and the Rovenne 
as to how much they owed under it continue for some time? — Yes. 

And in tho case of the R.M S P. did it continue until the year 
1926 or the year 1927?— 1926, I l)elie\e. 

Down to that time any reserve that you liave to make to meet cor- 
poration profits tax claims was something which you must in prudence 
keep? — ^We only kept just over £1000 over those years, because we knew 
pretty well in 1924 that there would be no liability. 

What was the corporation profits tax of £32,000 in 1927? — ^Thnt 
was an amount except for the £1420 wo had kept to keep the account 
open — ^the rest of it was collected from the Nelson Line in the final 
settlement of E.P.D. 

It was collected in the year 1927? — Yes. 

With regard to the corporation profits tax of £32,906, is it correct 
to say that that was not an old free reserve, but was made up of a sum 
which you got in 1927 in connection with the settlement of E.P.D. witli 
the Nelson Line? — ^Yes. 

Would it have been possible to have used this amount of £32,905 
according to ordinary prudent business in advance of the year 1927? 
— ^No. I could not recollect whether we oould have collected it before, 
but we did not. 

There had been the sale of premises, both in London and Barbadoes, 
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which was finally settled in 1926 or 1927. When that money hecunici 
available, was it transferred to the profit and loss account? — That is so 

There was also a ship which was sold. One of the units of the 
fleet had been standing in the books of ihe company as though it was 
worth X pounds. It was sold for x pounds, plus y pounds, and y pounds 
was the profit? — ^That is the correct desciiption of the matter, and the 
y pounds represented the extra depreciation which had been written off 
the vessel 

Pi-ofits had been used to wiite it down^ — ^Yes. 

When you found it was worth more, you ascertained that // pounds 
were realist and available for distribution as piofits? — ^Yes 

And ££6093, is that figure in 1926? — ^Yes 

In 1927, out of a large total of more than £1,000,000, there weie 
sundry trading items passed or tiansfened. There was a composite 
figure of £17,000 ? — It included butler freights of about £13,000 which 
had accumulated. 

There was the Government dhartei’s reseive^ — The (rovernmeni 
charters reserve had been gradually liquidated, and there was a small 
amount left over at the end. The only thing we could do with it was 
to bring it back into profit and loss. 

Reexamined by Mr. Pritt — ^In various years, and we are oiils 
dealing with two strictly, a sum of money was transferred from E.P.T). 
reserve to profit and loss account? — ^Yes. 

Who decides the precise figiue to be transferred? Dn you knox\, 
or does the decision merely get passe<l on to you? — ^As to how much is 
to be taken out, I suggest the figui-e. 

You suggest the figure to Mr Cason, and you receive from Mr. 
Cason, either with or without delay, a decision in the matter? — Yes, 

Sometimes your suggestions would be adopted? — Mo3*e or less. 

I call your attention to the E,J\D. reserve account for December, 
1926. On one side is the item ‘‘ Balance per ledger, £390,000, and 
on Ihe other side is E.P.D. liability, less payment on account, 
£472,000.’' That was the liability anticipated at the time. There was 
also, in the same account, an item of £640,000, which was described as 
Surplus reserve for liability ” ? — ^I made the entry in question, and it 
was correct as far as could be estimated. 

On the best view of tlio matter which could l)e formed in December, 
1926, that figure was regarded as surplus reserves? — ^Yes, but you should 
take into consideration the fact that there are deductions from it. 

What deductions? — ^The transfers to profit and loss in 1922, 1923, 
1924, and 1926. 

Sir John Sikon — must have misread the account. I thought the 
account dealt with the E.P.D. liability, and that there was the 
obsolescence allowance. I understood that the figures, so far as 
obsolescence was concerned, were only estimates. 

The WiTOBBS— The company thought that the total liability was 
£1,620,410, and they had reserved £2,260,000, or a difference of over 
£600,000. 
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Re-exarmnaUon contvnued — ^You thought at that time your reserves 
Tvere in excess of your total expected liability by the sum of £64.0,000 ? 
— ^Yes. 

The full position is this • you expected at that time that you would 
receive £1,608,000 in respect of obsolescence allowance, and that you 
would have the benefit or credit of £1,608,000 for obsolescence allowance? 
““~Yes. 

If that IS added to the £640,000, you get just over £2,260,000. 
You pointed out that £1,366,000 of that had already been used to benefit 
other accounts, including the profit and loss account? — ^Yes 

One view of the figures was that there was a spare reserve of £640,000. 
Another view of the figuies was that there was a credit of £886,000? — Yes. 
The obsolescence allowance did not include any amounts which would 
be paid to subsidiaries Part of the obsolescence allowance was in due 
course paid over to the subsidiaries. 

In addition to the £410,000 already paid? — ^Yes 

What was the amount ultimately paid? — ^Between £400,000 and 
£600,000 moi*e. 

You gave a round figure of £400,000; is that in addition to the 
£410,000 you see in the account? — ^Yes. The amount was actually 
£430,000. 

By the Coubt — They got in all £840,000 out of the £2,000,000? 
— ^Yes 

Be-exami nation continued — The position at the end of 1926 as 
between the company and the Revenue was very similar to that whidi 
existed between the company and the Revenue at the end of 1923 ? — We 
had a clearer idea of what the liability was to be. There was no very 
great difference. 

Neither side had paid anything to the other in 1924 or 1925? — 
There was a payment in 1924. 

It was £550,000?— Yes, 

Had your prophecies and expectations at the end of 1923 proved 
to be substantially correct at the end of 1925? — ^We were fearing a 
liability of £100,000 more at that time. 

Not a further payment, as you had overpaid? — ^Yes. 

After 1923 there was no likelihood of the company having to put 
its hand into its pocket? — ^No very great likelihood. In 1926 the estimate 
was £100,000 more than the estimate of 1923. 

In 1926 we know that the actual transfer to profit and loss account 
was £550,000?— Yes. 

We Imow that there were payments in cash of £330,000 and con- 
structive payments of £651,000?— Yes. 

In substance, was that what you expected, or more or less than you 
expected, on the general position of your negotiations with the Revenue ? 
Did you expect to get as much as £330,000 in cash and £660,000 in 
allowances? — ^I think we expected it. We were in constant touch with 
the people who dealt with the figures and the Revenue, and knew from 
day to day how things progressed. 
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You received neither an unexpected windfall nor a stunning blow? 
— Neither 

By July, 1926, payments, actual and constructive, were made] — ^Yes 

Did you suggest m 1926 the figuie to be taken from the E P.D* 
reserve, and put into the profit and loss account ] — ^Yes 

When did you make the suggestion ] — When the accounts were closed, 
about March, 1927. 

What did you suggest^ — ^£360,000. 

Did you know then that £360,000 had been provisionally suggested 
in September, 1926? — ^Very possibly it was in September, 1926, 1 
suggested it. When Mr. Cason made out the estimated profit and loss 
account, the suggestion was made. 

That was in the autumn of 1926. Would £350,000 have been u 
wrong figure? — No, it would have left us a wider margin. 

£660,000, was that a right or a wrong figure? — That was a right 
figure, but it was as much as T should like to take. 

Do you know that Lord Kylsant had directed that the figure should 
be £660,000? — I was asked whether £200,000 more could be spared and 
I said it could. 

If you had been asked whether another £200,000 could have been 
spared, what would you have said then ? — I do not know what I should 
have said then. 

All these sums of money have been derived from profit? — Yes, 

Not from profit earned in 1926, 1926, or 1927? — No. 

By the Court — They wore earned before 1920, I suppose? — Ym. 

Ee-exammation> contirmed — The last transfer to the reserve was? 
—1921. 

Further cross-examined by Sir John Simon — ^No doubt it was known 
to you that by the provisions of the Income Tax Act, where any person 
has paid E.P.D. the amount so paid shall be allowed as a deduction in 
computing the profits of the year for income tax purposes? — ^Yes. 

But where any person, or company, has received payment of any 
amount previously paid as E.P.D. the amount so repaid shall be treated 
as profit for the year in which the repayment is received? — ^Yes. 

By the Court — ^Were they charged with income tax? — Yes. All the 
cash repayments and the constructive repayments were brought in as 
profits for income tax for the year in which they were repaid. Con- 
structive repayments were brought in during 1926. 

F'urther crosi-eccamination contirmed — ^^at is received back has 
to be treated as profit for ihe year in which the repayment is received ? 
— ^Yes. 

When income tax is paid on that, pro tanto^ the figure of assess- 
ment would be enlarged? — ^Yes. 

Whether it ultimately produces a net profit or not for the year 
depends upon other things? — ^Yes. 

By the Court — ^It would simply go into the general balance. It is 
not a subject of a separate assessment? — No, it goes into the ordinary 
assessment. 
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Sir John Simon — It is treated as an element of profit in the year. 

Mr. JtTSTiOB Wright — ^And therefore brought in with the other 
profit. Even after allowing for it, however, there might in some cases 
be no balance of profit left. 

Sir John Simon — I agree. There was a great deal of controversy 
regarding that particular matter before it was finally settled. Section 
39 of the Finance Act of 1921 provided. '‘Notwithstanding anything 
to the contrary in the principal Act, repayments and adjustments of 
E.P.D. may be obtained and made and additional assessments to the 
E.P D in respect of E.P.D. in any accounting period unless and until 
Parliament otherwise determines.*' After 1921, although E.P.D. had 
come to an end, the Legislature expressly said that the liability to assess- 
ment or additional assessment in respect of any accounting period was 
to go on unless and until Parliament determined. The year in which 
Parliament so determined was 1926. The actual provision in that year 
was that what had been settled should be treated as final, unless the 
Eevenue gave notice that there was an outstanding dispute which could 
be left over. 

The Witness — In 1926 the E P D. liability of the R.M.S.P. was 
still undetermined. It was not finally determined until 1930, although 
the amount outstanding up to that time was small. 

By the Court — -Was that why you kept £5000 aside? — In 1930 we 
had a further refund of £1300. That was early in 1930, and that 
was the settlement. 

Mr. Justice Wrioht — ^When had the special notice required under 
the Act of 1926 to be given? 

Sir John Simon — ^I think it was called a notice of “ non-determina- 
tion." If the Revenue thought they had something they could usefully 
dispute, they had to give notice of non-determination, and in that way 
could keep the matter alive. 

Mr. Justice Wright — suppose a time was fixed during which they 
could give that notice ? 

The Witness — ^Notice was given to us in September, 1926. 

Sir John Simon — ^The wheels of the Revenue grind exceedingly small, 
and sometimes slowly. (To witness) I gather that notice of undetermined 
liability was served on the R M.S.P., and that it was not finally settled 
until 1930? — That is so. 

It will be observed that, of course, the sums which were ultimately 
distributed under the profit and loss account, although undoubtedly 
profits, were profits which would have an origin earlier than the year 
in which they were distributed. I think I am right in saying that 
the obsolescence claim arose under an agreement which was made between 
the Chamber of Shipping and the Government after the E.P.D. had 
come to an end? — That is correct, the date being November, 1922. 

And then, after that, there were repayments in regard to obsolescence, 
and they become, no doubt, profits, and in the nature of things they 
are profits which arose under that agreement? — That is correct 

By the Court — ^What deferred repairs? Was there any agreement 
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with the Government in that matter? — No, but the matter was covered 
under the Finance No. 2 Act of 1916. 

Mr. Justice Wright — “ Obsolescence ” is really a misnomer. It 
was due to the building of ships at the very high costs which were ruling 
at one time. 

By Mr. Pritt — It has been pointed out that some ‘‘ minor showers 
after the storm, as it were, went on until 1930? — ^Yes. 

The fact that things were not finally cleared up was known to you 
ill 1927?— Yes. 

It was not thought sufficiently important to prevent you trans- 
ferring practically the entire reserve? — There were specific cases left 
over. 

By the Court — ^You had really closed the whole thing in your books ? 
— ^Yes. 


A. F. Little, examined by Mr. Fulton — ^I am secretary of H. & 
W. Nelson, Ltd., and the Nelson Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. I 
produce the minute-book of the Nelson Steam Navigation Company. It 
shows that at a meeting in May, 1913, Sir Owen Philipps (now Lord 
Kylsant) was unanimously appointed chairman of the company. The 
minute-book also shows that in the subsequent years the accounts of the 
company were considered by the board of directors. Lord Kylsant was 
present at each of the meetings, and signed as chairman There was 
a meeting of the directors on 12th December, 1927. Apparently Lord 
Kylsant took the meeting, but the minute was signed by Mr. Lubbock. 
The minute of that meeting states that it was '' resolved that a cash 
bonus of £200,000 be declared. Resolved that the offer of the R.M.S.P. 
to sell to the Navigation Company the whole of the issued and paid-up 
share capital of H. <fe W. Nelson, Ltd., at par, be accepted.'* The 
transfer was to take place on 28th September, 1927, less dividends 
and bonus declared, and be paid out of accrued profits. In addition, 
it was decided that 1,000,000 shares of £1 each should be allotted to the 
R.M.S.P. 

I produce the minute-book of H. & W. Nelson, Ltd. It records 
that on 20th May, 1913, Sir Owen Philipps was elected as chairman of 
the company. There were meetings of the company in 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1926, 1926, and 1927, mostly in the month of June, and there are 
records of the fact that the balance sheets and profit and loss accounts 
were before the board, and were approved. All those minutes were 
signed by Lord Kylsant as chairman An extraordinary general meeting 
of company was held in London on 30th December, 1926, when the 
chairman moved a resolution to the effect that it was expedient to 
capitalise £200,000 standing to the credit of the company's reserve 
fund, and forming part of the undivided profits. The directors were 
authorised to apply the amount in paying up in full 2000 shares of 
£100 each, which were to be allotted to the existing shareholders. Lord 
Kylsant was present at the meeting. On the same day there was a 
meeting of the board of directors, which Lord Kylsant did not attend. 
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Sir John Simon — This is a ciiminal case, and the Crown are 
ascertaining that neither of the two defendants was present at meetings, 
but minutes relating to those meetings are being lead. It might be 
proper in a commercial case for such a procedure to be followed. 

Mr. Justice Weight — ^It is not admissible The actual language of 
the resolutions cannot be evidence against either of the two defendants 
if they were not present. The fact that a thing was done by the company 
can be established. 

Sidney Walter Black, examined by Mr. Devlin — I am an assist- 
ant secretary of the Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company, and I keep the 
oharteis of the company. I pioduce a copy of the charters. 

Cross-examined by Sir John Simon — I see from the charters that 
** the directors may, before recommending any dividend, set aside out 
of the company such sums as they may fiom time to time think proper 
as reserve, insurance, or suspense funds All sums so set aside shall 
be applicable to meet any loss, the gradual liquidation of any debt 
or liability, or for repairing or renewing any property, or for equalising 
dividends, or for distribution by way of dividend or bonus which the 
directors might deem to be of advantage to the company, provided that 
only such portion of any reserve or other fund as shall in the opinion 
of the directors represent undivided profits properly available for 
dividend shall be distributed by way of dividend or bonus That is 
part of the constitution of the company? — It is. 

Mr. Justice Weight — Is theie anything in the regulations or the 
articles about the rights, or the want of i ights, of the shareholders to ask 
for information? 

Sir John Simon — I believe that in the case of this company there 
are no such provisions in its constitution. 

Robert Smith Stewart examined by Mr. Pritt — I am a chartered 
accountant and a member of the hrm of Blease & Sons. My firm has 
acted as auditors for the two Nelson companies since they were incor- 
porated, and has prepared the profit and loss accounts, and also attended 
to taxation matters. I personally have dealt with the duties of my 
firm to the Nelson companies. 1 produce the certified balance sheets 
for 1926 and 1927 of the Nelson Steam Navigation Company. These 
are both signed by Lord Kylsant and Mr. Lubbock as directors. I also 
produce the certified balance sheets of H. & W. Nelson, Ltd., for the 
same two years signed by Lord Kylsant and Mr. Lubbock as directors. 

I have prepared a summary of the accounts of the two companies 
from 1921 to 1927. 

One of the documents I have produced shows that in 1926 there 
was a transfer from deferred repairs reserve of £20,140, and from taxa- 
tion reserve an amount of £29,860. There was a similar transfer from 
taxation reserve in 1927 of £131,035. In each of the years 1921 and 
1922 both of the Nelson companies made a net profit In June, 1926, 
the reserve of H. 6s W. Nelson, Ltd., stood at £200,000. 
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Was a bonus declared in December of that year of 2000 shares of 
J01OO each ^ es. 

As a result of that, was £200,000 put in the balance siheet as capital 
and taken from reserve? — ^Tes 

And the capital of the company was increased from £60,000 to 
£250,000?— Yes. 

Did you subsequently make some adjustment m the accounts in 
relation to that matter? — The taxation reserve account was transferred 
to reserve account. 

Why did you do that ? — It was on the instructions of Lord Kylsant. 

Cross-examined by Sir John Simon — My firm had the responsibility 
of looking after the E.P.D. questions on behalf of the Royal Mail Group. 
Provisonal figures were discussed year by year with the Inland Revenue, 
and I took part in the discussions. 

So far as theie was any agreement reached at first, was that agree- 
ment only provisional? — ^Yes, only provisional. 

You say that in the year 1927 figuies were arrived at which were 
more final, but the actual finality was reached in 1930? — The final settle- 
ment was 1930. 

As between you and the Revenue, the discussion would be, would 
it not, as to figures for the group? — ^Yes. 

And then the question of how the figure for the group was to bo 
distributed among the different entities, the 100 per cents., and the 
K M.S.P would be a matter which the l^venue would have nothing to 
do with ? — The Revenue would have nothing whatever to do with that. 

The figure for 1917 was at one time assumed to be £586,198 for 
the whole group, but in 1927 the figure for 1917 was found to be £976,048. 
How much of that latter figure represented the R.M.S.P. Company's 
proportion ? — ^£626,122. 

Mr. JirsTioB Wright — That is a new figure, so far as I can remember. 

Sir John Simon — ^The reason is that up to this point your lordship 
has not had the figui*e as for a given year. 

The Witness — ^hVom that figure of £526,122 there has to be deducted 
a nominal repayment to the R.M.S.P. amounting to £10,639, so that 
the net figure is £515,483. 

Oross-exaTm^ticttion continued — ^Is that an illustration of the way 
in which the provisional figures which were first discussed differed from 
the more final figures which were substituted in 1927? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^Does the figure of £516,483 include the pro- 
portion for Meat Transports as well? 

Sir John Simon — No. I have figures for other years, but in some 
years there was not so much contrast, or no contrast at all. For the 
year 1915, for example, the figures were practically the same as determined 
at the different dates. 

The rate of duty was different in different years, and therefore it 
made a very great deal of difference how one allott^ the figures as between 
one year and another. {To witness ) — ^In these ciroumstancefi would it 
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have been possible to have treated E P.D. liability as determined and 
fixed in the year 1923 ? — ^Absolutely impossible. 

I refer you to a letter written by Messrs. Blease & Sons on 28th 
December, 1923, in which they had stated that they had prepared an 
estimate of the liability for 1920. It goes on to state that, taking the 
figures so far as they weie agreed with the Inspector of Taxes, together 
with the claim for deferred repairs, and making provision for adjust- 
ments, the figure would not exceed £130,608. What was in fact the 
figure arrived at for 1920 when the revision took place in 19271 — 
A deficiency of £294,327. 

Whereas it was a liability in 1923, it was found in 1927 that it 
was not a liability, but on the contrary it was a cross-claim of £294,327. 

I think you were going to say that the figure differed more than thatl — 
The liability amounted to £103,406; that is the figure by which the 
£294,327 should be increased. 

By the Court — ^Do you mean that the £294,327 should be something 
like £400,000? — I mean that for purposes of comparison the difference 
between the estimate and the final lesult is not as the difference between 
£130,508 and a deficiency of £294,327, but a difference between £130,608 
and a deficiency of nearly £400,000. 

GTosB-exarmnatxorif conHnued — ^Was E.P.D. charged against the 
different firms and companies for different seven-year periods, according 
to the particular date in the year to which ordinarily they made up 
their accounts? — Yes ; the period was seven years from the date of making 
up the last account prior to 4th August, 1914. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pritt — ^Is it right that the total difference 
between what Sir John calls the original estimate and the actual result 
it* just over 1 per cent. — ^£60,000 on £3,000,000? — Yes 

As between what was expected to result at the end of 1923 and what 
in fact did result in 1927 and 1930, was there any great difference? — ^No. 

Did you in fact yourself form any estimate at the end of 1923 as 
to how things really stood? — ^Not an actual estimate of the liability. 

A general idea? — ^Yes, of the position at that date. 

Then at the end of 1923 you did hold a general idea of the position, 
subject to revision? — ^Yes. 

And it actually came out in 1927 very much like your general idea 
of 1923?— Yes. 

I suppose that all the time from the end of 1923 to the end of 1926 or 
1926 the matter was gradually getting clearer? — ^Yes. 

I suppose you were never consulted in any way by the R.M.S P. as 
to how much of their E.P.D. reserve they should transfer to their profit 
and loss account? — ^No. 

CJharlbs Samuel Lewis, examined by Mr. Fulton — ^I am chief 
accountant to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. In June, 1928, 
I was assistant accountant. On 8th June, 1928, when my chief, Mr- 
Cason, was on holiday, Lord Kylsant sent for me, and said that he 
proposed to make an issue for the company, probably of 6 per cent. 
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debenture stock On that date the following was dictated to a clerk : — 
‘‘ The audited accounts of the company show that during the past ten 
years the average profits (including profits of the insurance fund), after 
providing for depreciation and interest on debenture stocks, have been 
suflSLcient to pay the interest on the present issue more than times 
over.'' Before that document was dictated, Lord Kylsant informed me 
that he proposed to make the issue for four purposes — ^to meet overdrafts 
which the company had had at that time, to provide funds towards 
the cost of the new building in Leadenhall 'Street, for repaying one or 
two loans to associated companies, and for the geneial pui poses of the 
company, fle instructed me to fill in, aftei ref ei ling to the printed 
accounts of the company, the figure required. There is a pencilled 
alteration, the word ‘‘ profits having been altered to ‘‘ available 
balance.’^ I handed the document to Mr. Cason on 11th June, 1928, 
and at that time there was no pencilled writing on it. 

Cross-examined by Sir Patrick Hastings — Evidence has been given 
by Mr. Cason that in practice, after the accounts had been prepared 
by the accountancy department, they were submitted to the board, and, 
if the board approved them, they were sent back, and submitted to Mr. 
Morland with a view to his certifying them. 'VVTien the accounts were 
returned by the board, were the words “ adjustment of taxation 
reserves ** written on them in pencil? — Not to my knowledge. 

Were the words written in Mr. Morland's handwriting? — do not 
know. 

Do not you remember his writing them when you and Mr. Cason 
were there? — I cannot actually remember him writing them, but I 
remember him discussing this alteration. 

I want to get it clear that Mr. Morland said that in his view those 
words should go in, and that that was said in the presence of yourself 
and Mr. Cason? — Yen, 

David Inglis Conbadi, examined by Mr. Pbitt — am secretary of 
the Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company, and have been so for about a 
dozen years. I first heard of the proposal for a new debenture issue 
early in May, 1928. So far as I recollect I did not have any con- 
versation with Lord Kylsant about the matter at that particular time. 

On 13th June, 1928, as we know from the minute-book, you were 
present at a meeting of the board of directors at which Lord Kylsant was 
also present, and the minute shows there was a discussion on the new 
debenture issue, and authority was given to the chairman by the board 
to proceed in the matter? — ^Yes. 

The matter was made a little more definite on 25th June of that 
year. An issue was authorised of £2,000,000 in debenture stock, and 
a prospectus was put before the board and approved subject to slight 
amendment? — ^That is so. I identify the prospectus, Exhibit No. 4-3. 

That is signed by Lord Kylsant Approved 26th June, 1928 '’? 
— ^Tes. 

I think before you saw that prospectus at the board meeting you 
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had seen an early draft, or more than one earlier draft. Was the first 
of them Exhibit No. 44 may have seen an earlier one than this, I 
am not sure. I certainly saw this. 

You are not sure whether you saw an earlier one than that? — ^Yes, 

I saw an earlier one. 

The one you have in your hand is the one on which the word 
“profits'* appears in pen, and “ annual balance available" appears 
in writing, the word “ profits " having been struck out. Would you 
look at Exhibit No. 46 and Exhibit No. 44? No. 46 is plainly later 
in date than No. 44 is it not’ It has got the words “ average annual 
balance available" in print? — ^Yes. 

The document also has an addition to the effect that the company, 
in common with other shipping companies, had suffered from the general 
depression? — ^Yes. The words were written on a slip and pasted in. 

Was Exhibit No. 43 the prospectus in very nearly its final form? — 
That is the one appioved by the special court. 

It has not got the important words beginning “ Although in common 
with other shipping companies," but it has got nearly everything else? 
—Yes. 

Exhibit No. 44 is the earliest print of the prospectus that is now 
available so far as anybody can discover. It bears Lord Kylsant's initial, 
and it has a good many alterations in pen. It appears that when this 
document was actually printed the amount of the issue had not been 
decided upon, and £2,000,000 was written in. Do you agree that 
Exhibit No. 46 was later in date than the other, as it incorporates 
all the manuscript alterations in Exhibit No. 44? — Yes. 

£2,000,000 IS now printed in, and the words “ average annual 
balance available " are also in print. In leaded type at one part of 
the document there appear the words “ sufficient to pay interest on the 
present issue more than five times over"? — ^Yes. 

Look at Exhibit No. 46. This bears the words ; “ No underwriting 
commission has been paid or will be paid." Is that in Lord Kylsant’s 
handwriting ? — ^Yes. 

Then Lord Kylsant has also written on the side : “I approve of 
the two suggested alterations which I have marked ‘ Kylsant ' "? — ^Yes. 

Having received that, did you cause the prospectus to be printed 
and published and circulated? — ^Yes. 

And it was, in fact, circulated to the public? — That is so. 

Exhibit No. 47 is special committee book No. 1 of the company. 
Does that show that the allotment committee met on 4th and 6th July, 
1928?— Yes. 

Was Lord Kylsant in the chair? — ^Yes. 

And I think three other people were present? — ^Yes, three other 
directors. 

Was it reported that there were applications to the total value of 
£3,274,000? — ^Yes. Applications came, in fact, from R.M.S.P. stock- 
holders and associated companies' shareholders to the extent of 
£1,300,000, and from the general public to the amount of a little less 
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than £2,000,000 The court of directors approved the allotment of 
approximately £1,106,906 to the R.M.S.P. stockholders and associated 
companies’ shareholders, and £893,000 to the general public. The 
record produced shows a proposal that the managing director's remunera- 
tion for any year when a dividend of not less than 6 per cent, was paid 
on the ordinary shares should be a commission of ^ per cent, on the 
gross receipts 

Ajithdb Hbiuit Millbourne, examined by Mr. Fulton — I was private 
secretary to Lord Kylsant during the peiiod 1912 to 1930. I remember 
the question of an issue of new debenture stock being considered in 
1928. Lord Kylsant asked me to draft a prospectus for his considera- 
tion. I obtained an old draft and used it as a basis foi the fresh one 
The sentence beginning although the company in common with other 
shipping companies," appeared in the handwriting of one of my assist- 
ants. It was written on my instructions. A slip bearing these words 
was handed to me by Lord Kylsant at his own house after an interview 
with Mr, Morland. He said that Mr. Morland had suggested that 
something of this sort should bo added to the prospectus, and asked me 
whether I thought it might bo added. I said I thought it might be 
added with advantage. 

And as a consequence that slip was written out by your assistant 
and pasted into the draft? — ^Yes. 

Evidence for the Prosecution closed. 


Submission by Sir Patrick Hastings for Mr. Morland. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — understand in this case that Sir John 
Simon is going, at the appropriate moment, to make a submission to 
your lord^ip on the case. Inasmuch as I am only concerned for my 
client with one of the issues, it has been thought convenient that I 
should say first what 1 have to say on the matter. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^Who is the first on the record? 

Sir Patrick Hastings — Sir John is the first on the record. 

Sir John Simon — I am prepared to take either course, but I agree 
with my friend. I should be very content to adopt what my friend 
says and add what I wish. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^Very well. I shall allow you to take any 
course you desire. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — May I just say a word first of all to make 
it plain, if I can, what the charge is that 1 am considering. I venture 
to think that there should be a close examination of the two charges. 
I am concerned, of course, mainly with the evidence to which I cross- 
examined, not unnaturally, and I want your lordship to consider the 
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case which really is, in my view, equally applicable to both the defendants 
from the point of view which I am going to put before your lordship. 
We have now had from the Attorney-Greneral a very clear exposition, 
and I think we now know what the points are, and I am just going 
to refer to a sentence or two in his opening which I think put quite clearly 
'v^hat the point is, as 1 understand it, upon the first two counts. Beally 
they are the same in substance; 1 do not see any difierence between 
them. 

Mr. JusTiOB Wright — There are different acts in different years, 
and therefore they have to be separate. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — ^Yes, but apart from that the principle seems 
to be the same in both. 

Mr. JusTioB Wright — T he language is the same. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — The language is precisely the same of both, 
and I think that with the exception that in one year there is one 
additional element, the facts seem to be the same in both years ; anyhow, 
for the purpose of convenience I am going to treat them as though they 
were one. The charge is that my client aided and abetted Lord Kylsant 
in making, circulating, or publishing an annual report of the court of 
directors which he knew to be false in a material particular, in that the 
annual report concealed from the shareholders the true position of the 
company with intent to deceive the said shareholders. I am going to 
submit that there is no case for Mr. Morland to answer upon either 
of the charges relating to the two years in question. The profit and 
loss account is the document really in question. The balance sheet incor- 
porates a summary of the profit and loss account. I am only anxious 
to see that I appreciate coiroctly the case that is made against me. 
1 understand it to be this, that the misleading portion of the document 
is those lines in the profit and loss account which say that the balance 
for the year, including dividends on shares in allied and other com- 
panies, adjustment of taxation reserves, less depreciation of fleet, for 
the year 1926, gives a figure of £4:39,000, and for the year 1927, a 
figure of £697,000, I understand that those are the words which are 
said to make this balance sheet misleading; and it is supplemented, no 
doubt, upon the question of the intention to deceive by the view which, 
of course, I appreciate at once was the view which the learned Attorney- 
General held when the case was opened, that Mr. Morland was not 
wanting to sign the balance sheet without the words : ” Adjustment of 
taxation reserves.^’ In his opening speech the Attorney- General said : 
“ In my submission to you that phrase ^ adjustment of taxation reserves ’ 
was a phrase quite deliberately prepared and selected and chosen as a 
phrase which would convey nothing whatever to the mind of the ordinary 
person, but at the same time would enable anybody to say, in case 
the need thereafter arose : * Oh, but this is covered by the phrase ** adjust- 
ment of taxation reserves.” ' It betrays, in my submission to you, an 
uneasy conscience about what was being done.” That was set out with 
^eat clarity, and I understand that is really the gravamen of the charge 
in so far as there is an intention to deceive — ^that those words were 
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deliberately prepared, selected, and chosen as a phrase which would 
convey nothing whatever to the mind of the ordinary person, but at 
the same time would enable anybody to say thereafter, if the need ever 
arose, ‘‘ all this is covered by adjustment of taxation reserve/' 

Mr. Justice Wright — One must look at this quite squaiely. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — Of course I am only too anxious to do so. 
It seems to me that the first thing to consider is whether this can be 
called a false document. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^You remember under the new Act of 1929 
as applied to charteied companies, there is a minor offence in which 
reference to intent is omitted ; but the first question is, is it a false 
document? And if it is prwia facie a false document, 1 should have to 
consider very carefully whether the matter would not have to go to 
the jury If there is any ground for saying it is a false document, 
they would have to say whether it is a false document in fact; and, 
secondly, whether there was intent. I take it that the Attorney-General's 
case is that it is a false document, not in the sense that you can put 
your finger on any specific matter, but that, if you read it, it might 
naturally convoy to any one's mind a view of the position of the company 
which was different from what its position actually was 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I was going to say exactly the same thing, 
the other way round. I was going to suggest that before one comes to 
(‘onsider whether there was an intention to deceive one had to see whether 
the document itself was false. 

Mr Justice Wright — Clearly, because if it is not a false document, 
it really does not matter; you cannot consider the intent, because you 
have not laid the basis. If it appears to be a false document prima 
facie, then the question of intent and the question of fact are clearly 
for the jury ; so that on this somewhat artificial method of approaching 
the matter I want your help first of all on the point of whether I ought 
to say that it cannot be regarded as a false document. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — My next sentence was going to be that you 
cannot consider whether there was an intention to mislead unless one 
sees whether the document is false. 

Mr, Justice Wright — I entirely agree with that. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — In a sense it may be said that whether a 
document is false may depend upon two things; first of all, whether 
it is strictly accurate in fact, but it may also depend upon whether 
the general inference to be drawn from it is not strictly accurate in fact. 
I think it does give a little complication in this case. 

Mr, Justice Wright — There is one thing I want you to consider: 
this is a balance sheet and profit and loss account. What exactly is the 
function of a balance sheet and profit and loss account, and what would 
you naturally expect to find in it? 

Sir Patrick Hastings — ^Not only has that been the subject of care- 
ful thought by us for weeks past, but one of the things that have been 
outstanding^ in our minds is ; Why is it that, when the prosecution have 
called certainly one of the most distinguished auditors in the country— 
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possibly more — not one question has been directed to them with a view 
to assisting the jury on the very mattei which one would have thought was 
a matter which was of very great importance. So far the only evidence 
that has been given by any witness at all touching upon these matters 
has been given by a witness for the Crown merely in cross-examination, 
the evidence given in that way being precisely the evidence of the presi- 
dents of the two branches of the profession. Some questions were put to 
Lord Plender which, I submit, completely dispose of both the elements 
in this case, both the suggested falsity of the balance sheet and also a 
point which I think is involved in the same considei ation in the sentence 
which the learned Attorney-General used, as to this phrase which is, 
I think, the vital phrase, being deliberately prepared and selected for 
the purpose apparently of deceit. May I first of all consider this under 
the two heads 1 Here is a document, a balance sheet, and profit and loss 
account. I defy any one to tell the Court that there is the slightest 
evidence that every item in this balance sheet is not absolutely accurate 
and truthful. I refer to the balance sheet; I then turn to the profit 
and loss account, and I say exactly the same with regard to every single 
item in the profit and loss account. There is not one single item in this 
to which any one could take exception as a statement of fact in figures. 
That is the reason why 1 am satisfied in my own mind that the Attorney- 
General thought it right and proper and necessary to call attention 
to what he, I venture to think, suggests makes this document — ^which 
otherwise is absolutely accurate and truthful in fact — ^misleading. 

Mr. Justice Wright — The shareholders of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company seem to be very content with meagre information. It 
may be that that is not the point. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I venture to suggest it is not. If the ques- 
tion of adequacy in form, otherwise than accuracy in figures or accuracy 
in words, was required, and if the question here had been one of adequacy 
in form or information given in form, hundreds of balance sheets could 
be produced, but the Attorney-General, quite frankly at the opening, 
said other balance sheets did not help us. 

Mr. Justice Wright — Of course he could not say anything else; but 
really, quite apart from any technical aspect of the matter, it does seem 
to be an extraordinary thing that this company should go on year by 
year, as we know it was going on, without the shareholders being told 
something in terms as to what was happening. But it may be that that 
is not a question for the Court at all. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — I am glad your lordship has put that matter 
at such an early stage, because I am so anxious to deal with it. Can 
it possibly be said that it is a question as to the truthfulness of a balance 
sheet, of a profit and loss account, if the figures are given properly and 
accurately? The evidence establishes beyond all question that the very 
words used in this balance sheet and profit and loss account were those 
which would meet with the approval of the most distinguished auditors 
and qualified people in the country. Now can it be said that that is 
not truthful, accurate, and proper? 
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Mr. Justice Wright — ^An auditor might say that this was a matter 
between the shareholders and the court of directors; if the shareholders 
were satisfied to open their mouths and swallow what came, it might be 
that it did not concern the auditor. That is one of the things which 
will have to be considered 

Sir Patrick Hastings — Surely, with great respect, your lordship 
must remember that Mr. Mori and is now standing in the dock on a 
criminal charge. 

Mr. Justice Wright — I bear that in mind. That is why I say one 
has to be careful to appreciate exactly what is the function of a balance 
sheet and what is the function of the auditor. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — ^Lord Plendor told us what was the position 
of an auditor, and what he, with all his experience, would consider 
was the result of the information conveyed by this profit and loss account. 
To my mind it is so important that I am going to asL your lordship 
to allow me to read a few passages fiom Lord Pleader's evidence. In 
cross-examination Lord Plendor has made it quite plain 

Whatever we call them, it is the practice of many of the largest commercial 
enterprises m the country to have a system of either secret internal or inner 
reserves, call them what you will, is it not? — ^Ycs. 

It IS quite usual for largo commercial and industrial companies to set aside, 
out of an unusually prosperous year or series of years, sums to an inner or 
internal reserve ^—Yos 

Now I want to go to a specific case. It is quite usual and a proper thing, 
or rather it was, for companies to set asido large sums against their liability 
for excess profits duty?— Yes Tlicy know that a liability would mature some 
day, and as prudent people they would make such provisions on account as they 
thought wore suitable to make to meet that liability when it matured. 

In the ordinary case such reserves would be sot aside out of the profits of 
the year, would they not? — ^Yes. 

I just want you to take the case where they wore not required; in such 
a cose when it was discovered, if it was discovered, that they were not required, 
they would properly bo brought back into the profits for subsequent years, 
would they not? — Quito a regular credit, 

I think the Attornoy-Oeneral told us yesterday that in his view, up to a 
point, those soorot reserves, licing brought back, in many cases would not be 
disclosed m a profit and loss account as having been brought from secret reserves^ 
—Sometimes no reference is made, but, generally speaking, it will be found 
that an indication is made that some transfor has been made. 

Do I understand you to mean by that, that if the secret or inner 
reserves are used for that purpose there comes, or probably might come, 
a time when an auditor would say that some indication should be given 
to the shareholders that these transfers are being made? — ^Yes. . . . 

I do not want to go through other cases, because, as the Attorney-General 
has told us, it^ is always dilUeult to judge another case wiihout knowing the 
full facts, but in your view does this fairly describe it? Supposing you have, 
let me say, a large surplus which has been reserved for excess profits duty. 
That would properly be included in the balance sheet, would it not, in that 
item to which the Attorney called reference, “Sundry Creditors ”?— Yes. 

Assume there was an occasion in some year to bring back a sum to tbf 
credit of profit and loss because you did not require your excess profit duty 
reserve, it might very well bo that in the first year that it was done no 
reference would be made in tlie balance sheet to the fact that it was brought 
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forward at all You mean no reference would be made m the profit and loss 
account ^ _ 

I ask you to assume that I have many balance sheets here which I have 
examined There are many cases in which one may take the first year— an 
occasion when there is no longer a requirement to keep a reserve for excess 
profits duty, that is mtroduced into the credit of the year’s profit and loss 
and no mention is made on that occasion that reserves have been called upon 
at all’— There are such cases 

Mr. Justice Wright — There are two stages; the first stage is the 
appearance in the balance sheet of the sum which has been put to reserve 
because it must appear in the balance sheet somewhere or the accounts 
would be wrong, and it must appear under some heading. It is only 
called an internal reserve because it is specifically described as a reserve, 
but it must appear under some heading, and I think it is with that 
matter in view that, when the question was asked. Lord Plender answered 
as he did, because he means there must be a reference in the balance sheet 
when it is put to reserve. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — The question I was addressing to Lord 
Plender was necessarily dependent on the case which was going to be 
made against me. I was not sure whether the Attorney-General was 
going to say it is a proper thing or a legitimate thing to take a secret 
reserve and put it into your balance sheet as a reserve that would be 
allocated to sundries, and, further, whether he was going to say it is 
legitimate in some cases and up to a point, and thereafter to bring 
it into the profit and loss account without disclosing it, or whether 
he was not. In either case 1 was prepared to deal with the matter 
through Lord Plender, but the Attorney-General made it quite plain 
in his opening that he adopted the former course, that it was unnecessary 
for me to cross-examine Lord Plender to establish (a) that it is legiti- 
mate to put sums to secret reserves, and (b) that it is legitimate up 
to a point to bring them into the profit and loss account without dis- 
closing it, because the Attorney-General assumed that in the purpose of 
his opening. Therefore, the first part of my cross-examination, which 
I would have directed to Lord Plender in the other alternative, was not 
necessary. We started this case on the assumption that up to a point 
secret reserves in the balance sheet were legitimate, and transfers from 
secret reserves to profit and loss account without disclosure up to a 
point was legitimate, and the Attorney-General said in opening : ** There 
comes a point where it must stop.'^ That is the case, and therefore the 
questions I put to Lord Plender were really, if I had been strictly 
accurate, a waste of time. They were only introductory to bring Lord 
Plender's mind back to the point which followed after the Attorney- 
GeneraPs admission, namely, what was to happen then, and the only 
reason why I asked the questions was this: Lord Plender said there 
are such oases, and then your lordship said : You mean that has been 
done?^' and he said Yes, it has been done/' I thought there was 
some ambiguity about that, so I said: ‘‘ I want you to tell me this; 
is it done by firms of the very highest repute? — ^Yes." I said I did 
not want to go into individual cases. Obviously one does not want to 
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go into other accountants* businesses. “ In your view no exception could 
be taken to that? — ^A.s a principle, no exception could be taken.** 

Mr. Justice Wright — It is a very properly guarded answer, as a 
principle, and I suppose nobody would dispute that as a principle. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — Then one starts with the assumption that 
up to a point secret reserves are legitimate, and, I was going to say, 
ordinary. A transfer of secret reserves without disclosure into the profit 
and loss account is ordinary and legitimate, but there comes a time 
which the learned Attorney-General said might be and must be very 
difficult to determine, when some indication has to be given; and the 
whole cross-examination was based on this. It is no use looking at a 
balance sheet and saying merely • It is not quite accurate in the sense 
that it does not disclose secret reserves,** because Lord Plender and the 
Attoi noy-General have said it is frequently done. There is no mention 
of adjustment of taxation reserves or anything — simply a balance of the 
year and au amount brought in from secret reserves, and no mention 
of it at all, and the more fact that that appears in one sense may 
lie said to bo untrue, if you scrutinise the word ‘‘balance*’; but 
the evidence for the prosecution and the opening for the prosecution 
is that that is legitimate up to a point. It was therefore necessary that 
Lord Plender should be cross-examined as to what was the duty of the 
auditor when that point arrived. 

Do you agi’oo uith nio that if an auditor wore engaged there would come 
a time when the auditor would say “ Mow if those reserves aro to bo used 
again, .some mdicatioa must he given to the shareholders that the profit and 
loss account is ougmeiitod by tranafers from the excess profits duty or other 
reserves **? — ^Yes. 

Now, there, Lord Plender is quite clear that a time might come when 
some indication, to use his own words, has got to bo given. Then I 
am vitally concerned to see whether the time has arrived, whether I 
gave one, and whether I gave the projier one, and whether it is one 
which a person looking at it could understand, and which conveyed 
the necessary inference intended to lie conveyed. Then I said : “ Are 
there some well-known phrases? ** and your lordship said : “ Well known 
to whom? ** and I sai<l: “ To auditors.** 

Mr. Justice Wiugut — ^You said To auditors,** but I really meant 
was it well^ known to many memWs of the public, but you took the 
auditor's view and I did not trouble any further. 

Sir Patrick Hastings— Your lordship may remember I did ask 
Lord Plender about other people, and he said, and I rather agreed, 
Do not ask me about other people; I can only answer for myself and 
my own profession.** 

I should like, if I may, just to complete this part of the case, 
Iiecauso I should like now once more to bring to your lordship's mind 
the phrase which seemed to mo to bo so important on this part of the 
case, and I think, if I may say so, not unnaturally, having regard 
to what we now know happened. Adjustment of taxation reserves,** 
said the Attorney-General, was a phrase quite deliberately prepared 
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and selected and chosen as a phrase which would convey nothing what- 
ever to the mind of the ordinaiy person, and was therefore dishonest/" 

Is it usual among accountants to employ such phrases as these : Excess 
profits duty adjustment, after adjustment of reserve for excess profits duty, 
after adjustment of leserve for excess profits duty, after adjustment of mcome 
tax not required, taxation adjustment, adjustment of taxation reserve? Are all 
those phrases phrases which are not uncommonly used by an auditor to indicate 
transfers from taxation reserve’ — ^That is so 

Those transfers according to the facts of any case might be either large or 
small’ — ^Yes 

Then I read a further passage from the learned Attorney-GeneraPs 
opening : 

1 do not doubt that a sum reserved is by no moans infrequently brought 
into the profit and loss account either to do away with or dimmish a loss or turn 
the loss into a profit. 

Lord Plender said he was not in Court the whole time, but he 
accepted that. 

That being so, if you saw such woids as those which I have described in 
a profit and loss account, you would understand from them, would you not, 
that there had been a transfer from the special reserve for excess profits duty or 
otherwise which might be small or large’ — Certainly 

By the Court — ^Would you translate the word “adjustment**’ What does 
it mean, exactly’ — ^The definition I would give it is this, the difference between 
a sum or sums reserved or set aside to meet maturing obligations whose precise 
ascertainment is not known at the lime such provisions are being made, and 
the amount of the actual liabihty when it is ascertained and settled. 

That is the answer of Lord Plender. I then went on to deal with 
some other points for a moment about transfers. I asked him to take 
in his hand a copy of the balance sheet in respect to which Mr, Morland 
is charged with using, preparing, and selecting a phrase which would 
convey nothing whatever to the ordinary mind. I asked Lord Plender 
to look at the figures, and then 1 asked him this question : 

“ Adjustment of Taxation Reserves ** — ^you have told us you would under- 
stand from that that it had also been made up by a transfer from the taxation 
reserve account’ — ^Yes. 

I ask your lordship to say what can be left in respect to which 
Mr. Morland should be allowed for one further moment to stand in 
the dock, except this possible consideration. Would not the only thing 
that could be said against it be this, that it is possible that Mr. Morland 
used the regular recognised phrase among accountants? Perhaps it 
might be said an accountant would understand it when he wrote or 
read it, but it is just possible to say it may be a question of fact whether 
that strange being who is unknown to any of us called an ordinary 
person "" would understand it. Surely that is not the test. Here is 
a bailee sheet going out to millions of pounds" worth of people in 
the City — solicitors, auditors, bankers, rich men, poor men, down to 
the ordinary person who perhaps lives miles away in the country, and 
does not understand in the slightest degree anything about it. Every 
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one of those persons would be expected, if he had the slightest doubt 
as to the position and the amount, and thought it pioper to ask, to 
go to the general meeting and say : “ What is the amount 1 An auditor 
is entitled to assume that that is the common form, that is the recognised 
and well-known form, and if anybody wants to know any more it may 
well be that Lord Plender might have said : My competitors are sudi 
that I think it is in the interests of my shareholders that if they ask 
me the question I would advise them to leave the matter as it stands.’’ 
But Mr. Morland cannot assume all that. That is the recognised 
expression used by accountants. May I ask your lordship to bear this 
in mind. After Lord Plender has been called and said it, not one 
single question has been put by the Crown to any accountant to disagree 
in the slightest particular with the evidence of Lord Plender, or to 
suggest from first to last that there is anything in this document which, 
not would,” but could ” mislead any person of ordinary intelligence 
who might be expected to peruse these accounts. Sir William M'Lintock 
goes into the box and not one single question is put to him as to whether 
he disagrees with the view that that is a perfectly good indication 
of the material fact wo are considering. Not at all. Messrs. Bloase 
go into the box, and not a question. There has not been a single 
question suggested to a living soul to suggest that that is not a perfectly 
proper document to put forward — ^not one — and afier the cross-examina- 
tion of Lord Plender I submit he has stated that it is. I ask your 
lordship to say that on that evidonce it cannot be right that Mr, Morland 
should for another moment be standing where he is, after the evidence 
which has been given by Lord Plender, in eOect, saying that the document 
conveys to the world the very thing which an auditor, if he was careful, 
would say at the very moment when they ought to know. 


The Court Adjourned. 



Patrtcli HMtfaw, K.C. 
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Fifth Day— Friday, 24th July, 1931, 


Sir Patrick Hastiitgs — Since the Court adjourned last night, I 
have devoted some little attention to the questions which your lordship 
was good enough to put to me in the course of the submission that I 
was making The first question that I have been considering is the 
question as to what is the province of a profit and loss account and of 
a balance sheet. It is either a term of art, which I do not for a moment 
suggest it is; if it were, of course it is a matter in that case for the 
prosecution to explain, and there has been no evidence of any kind 
with regard to that. I ventuie to think that one cannot get a better 
general definition of the puipose of the balance sheet than that which 
is contained in the auditor's certificate, which is practically in the 
statutory form, which has to be attached to a balance sheet. 

The balance sheet is properly drawn up so as^^to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the company’s affairs as shown ]>y the ]>ooks of the company. 

Mr. Justice Wright — There are certain requirements under the new 
Act of 1929. 

Sir Patrick Hasttnos — ^Yes, under sec 121 of the new Act the 
statement as to what it shall contain is this * 

Every balance sheet of a company shall contain a sunuiiary of the auUiorised 
share capital and of the issued capital of the company, and its liabilities and 
its assets, together with such jiarticulars as are necessary to disclose the genei’al 
nature of the liabilities and the assets of the company and to distinguish between 
the amounts respectively oi the fixed assets and of the floating assets, and shall 
state how the values of the fixed assets and of the flojiiing assets have been 
arrived at 

That is the new Act which came into operation after much con- 
sideration 

Mr. Justice Wright — It does not apply to charteied companies 

Sir Patrick Hastings — No. There is a little further guidance in 
a document which is before your lordship, a little red book which 
Lord Plender put in, in which he sets out quite clearly his view of a 
balance sheet. 


Every balance sheet is a summation of fads and opinions which should 
represent what, m the judgment of the directors, is a fair statement of the 
financial position of the company, having regard to the obj’ect for which it was 
formed and the existing circumstances and future maintenance of its business. 
It should be drawn up in such a manner as to afford the shareholders azi 
adequate m^ns of ascertaining, by perusal and inquiry, the value of their 
interests without disclosing information likely to cause loss or injury to the 
busm^. It is the province of the auditor to apply his trained mind to a 
critical examination of the balance sheet with a view of seeing whetlier, in his 
opinion, It substantiaDy fnlMs these conditions. He is not Mqnired to certify 

satisfied, in the light of the evidence 
^aj^ble to him, that the balance sheet is properly drawn up in accordance 
Witn customary usage. 
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I venture to think there could not be a fairer or more accurate 
view of the purpose of a balance sheet and the principles underlying 
its preparation than that, with which I am sure eveiy one would unhesi- 
tatingly agree. I am bound to call attention to the fact that not one 
single professional man has suggested that in any respect, after examina- 
tion of the figures, this balance sheet or profit and loss account is (1) 
untrue, or (2) misleading, in any way whatsoever My case is — and 
I am going to call evidence to prove it — ^that every statement in this 
balance sheet in fact and by proper inference is absolutely true. The 
present question is whether there is any evidence at this moment that 
this document is untrue. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^There is a difference between no evidence 
and no suflGLcient evidence. The jury have the right at any time, having 
heard the case for tJie prosecution, to say that they are not satisfied, 
and subject to the right of counsel for the Crown to address them before 
they come to a final decision — a right which I do not imagine is often 
exercised — ^they may stop the case. But it is a very diflGlcult matter to 
ask the judge to stop the case. He must be satisfied as a matter of 
law that there is no evidence. I mention that because, when you talk 
about professional usage and matters of that sort, those are eminently 
questions for a jury in the City of London. The question of intent is 
always one for the jury; whether these documents are sufficient and 
proper according to professional usage is purely a matter for the jury ; 
it is their function, and I must not usurp the function of the jury. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — Of course I would not invite your lordship 
to do so, but 1 am bound in the view that we take of this case to submit 
the point which is proper for your lordship's consideration alone, that 
there is no evidence at all that this document is false. 

Mr. Justice Wright — To say that there is no evidence at all is to 
say something which is a proposition of law. It may well be that you 
have a document which in every detail is technically correct, and yet 
such a document may create a false impression. Then, if that is a 
possibility, is not a question for the jury, who have to answer two 
questions, and possibly more ? First of all, was it such as to reasonably 
create a false impression; and, secondly, was it intended to create a 
false impression? Those are two quite separate questions, each vital; 
but the mere fact that you can analyse a document point by point and 
say that there is nothing inaccurate in it is not conclusive. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — ^May I say that if I had been merely going 
to address your lordship upon the suggestion that statement by statement 
the balance sheet and profit and loss account are true, of course that 
alone might not be sufficient to found a submission upon. But in my 
submission the case goes far further than that. I submit that on the 
documents as we now know them, and on the facts as we now know them, 
there is no possibility of this document being untrue. 

Mr. Justice Wright — The Attorney-General has placed the docu- 
ments before the jury for their consideration. He says they may involve 
the view that the company was trading profitably. I would hesitate 
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'very much indeed in a case of this sort to 'writhdra'W' the matter from 
the proper tribunal — ^the jury are the judges here — ^unless I am able 
to say as a matter of law that there is nothing which they can consider 

Sir Patrick Hastings — May I say at once that I so entirely accept 
that proposition that I was going to direct myself simply and solely 
to the point that theie is nothing here which your lordship should leave 
to the jury, by reason of what I suggest is the necessary legal effect 
of the document itself and the facts as we now know them. From every 
aspect, in so far as it affects my client, the only two suggestions made 
in this case on behalf of the Crown were based on the words Adjust- 
ment of taxation reserves,’^ and the statement made by the Attorney- 
General who said that obviously there comes a point at which the 
continued and deliberate and excessive utilisation of hidden reserves 
quite manifestly presents an untrue picture of the company, viewing 
the enterprise of the company as a continuous and continuing whole. 
The whole of the learned Attorney-GeneraPs argument was based on a 
false supposition — false in this respect, that I am sure, now that he has 
heard the evidence given, he must be taken to know that all this talk 
of secret reserves is quite fallacious The only person who ever made 
use of the expression old reserves was Sir William M'Lintock, who 
never asked Mr Morland a single question regarding the matter. The 
suggested secret reserves are two; one is income tax reserve, and in 
those cases there was no reserve at all; they were moneys obtained in 
the year and paid in the year; and the other was excess profits duty, 
and was not a secret reserve at all. I refer to a passage in Sir William 
M^Lintock’s cross-examination. 

Is it your ovidonce here to-day that so far as regards transfer of excess 
profits duty account m 1926 or in 1927 the company at the time they made that 
transfer were consciously drawing upon as ascertained-to-])e old free reserve^ — ^Yes. 

That is all wrong. There again I do not want to go further into 

that. 

Mr. JusTioB Wright — The position as to what is sometimes called 
** secret reserves ” is perfectly clear ; I imagine the jury understand 
it quite precisely. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — think so too, but your lordship does 
appreciate the enormous difference that that makes to the whole of 
this case as it is presented. But the fundamental principle underlying 
it is that to say, as Sir William Jowitt said, that the company is 
inevitably drifting on the rocks is to present an absolutely untrue view 
of the company’s prospects. The position is now established beyond all 
qu^tion, that at the time when this profit and loss account was issued, 
quite apart from^ the figures we have been discussing in this case, the 
company had in its coffers, over and above everything that was required 
to pay the dividends in question, an absolute disclosed reserve of one 
and a half million pounds and a reserve in the insurance fund of 
300,000, and they had reserves in the subsidiaries of .£2,000,000; 
that is £4,750,000 rewrves over and above and not allocated to any 
purpose — reserves which could be used quite irrespective of these 
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matters which have been dealt with in this case; and the only reason 
— the only conceivable reason — ^why this company might be said to 
be drifting on the rocks had nothing to do with its financial position 
at all. The real position of the Royal Mail Company, and the sooner 
it is made clear the better, was this, that like every other shipping 
company, like the banks and bankers — if things do not get better, 
the shipping companies will and must be, and the bankers possibly will 
be, on the rocks. But is any one going to say in a criminal Court 
that it IS misleading because the auditor does not say to the share- 
holders * ** I warn you that unless business improves, this company, 
like every other company, must be ruined? That is the allegation 
It is an appalling and a dreadful proposition to bring forward in a 
criminal Court. I say, without fear of contradiction, that if Mr. Morland, 
having seen those balance sheets in 1926, was guilty of a criminal offence, 
there is not a single accountant in the City of London or in the world 
who is not in the same position. He could not, without ruining this 
company, have taken upon himself the obligation of saying that which 
the learned Attorney-General said was the true view of the company’s 
prospects. It cannot be suggested that a man in this position is to 
bo tried in a criminal Court, because he does not do— what? What 
ought he to have said? He ought to have said: This company has 
paid its dividends properly; it has got reserves of £4,760,000, but 
unless there is a turn, unless trade in the shipping world with France, 
Germany, and America improves, it is inevitable that this shipping 
company cannot indefinitely go on.” It would ruin it. It would ruin 
every company in the world, and yet that is what is being asked. 

Mr. JusTiOH Wright — Surely these are considerations which may 
well be left to the jury. I am not trying this case. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — Is not the true fact here that there is no ^ 
evidence at all that this could be misleading ? Those are the facts, and * 
I ask your lordship to say that there is really no evidence at all which 
could properly be left to the jury; I ask you to say that in the case 
of Mr. Morland there is no evidence, or else that in your lordship’s 
view this is a case which should not be left to the jury. 


Submission by Sir John Simon for Lord Kylsant 

Sir JoiBOT Simon — desire to make a short submission for Lord 
Kylsant I will not go over the ground which is so familiar to your 
lordship as to the function of a judge and jury in these matters. But 
what I should like to do is to see if I can by any chance be of any 
assistance to your lordship on the particular section under which this 
prosecution is launched. The inquiry in this Court is not whether 
further disclosure would be useful, dr helpful, or desirable, or any of 
those tnzngs. 

Mr. JtrsTioi Wright — Or proper, 
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Sir John Simon — The question is whether a particular section of 
the Larceny Act of 1861 is a section which, now that we have come to 
the end of the case for the prosecution, can be said to give solid support 
for the continuance of this case My submission is this, that that, 
which sec. 84 penalises, is not economy of information, but material 
falsity in the information which in fact is given. 

Mr. Justice Wright — Economy of information is quite beside the 
question, unless what is stated, having regard to what is not stated, 
produces a false impression 

Sir John Simon — invite your lordship to look at sec 81. As I 
understand it, this sec. 84 is a section which is not aimed at penalising 
economy of information; it is a section which penalises that which is 
stated, if the man who states it knows that the thing so stated is false 
in a material particular. There are occasions, certainly in civil law, 
when what the law requires is disclosure, and I recollect in the course of 
the opening by my learned friend, the Attorney-General, he made 
reference to it by saying that what was wanted here was a little more 
disclosure. I can understand the sense in which those considerations 
do come in, but it is, in my submission, quite fundamental at this stage 
that you should consider whether sec. 84 is not limited in its operation 
to penalising the falsity of a statement, however exiguous, in contra- 
distinction from either penalising economy of information or stimulating 
a greater amount of information. I do not know that we are concerned 
here with reasons, because here is the statute, but the reason is that hei^e 
we are administering the criminal law, and if I may quote a very 
famous passage in a very famous Judgment on this very section delivered 
in this very place, in the year 1869, by Chief Justice Cockburn, this 
is what Chief Justice Cockburn says 

Mr. Justice Wright — Is that the Queen v. Owmey'^ 

Sir John Simon — ^Yes. 

It IS one thing that a man may make himself liable to an action, or may 
be hable to have a contract which he seeks to enforce held to be vicious and 
bad, because he had stated something which wont beyond the exact hne of 
truth, 01 has concealed some material facts which ought to have been made 
known to the other contracting party; more than this is zequired to support 
this charge. A man may honestly misrepresent, that is to say, he may state 
as true something which he believes to be true but which turns out to be untrue. 
If he has given a warranty, or has entered into a civil contract upon the 
assumption of the fact m question, he may be hable in a civd action to be 
defeated, but that would not be sufficient for the present purpose. Hei'e you 
must be satisfied that that which is alleged to have been misrepresented was 
known to the defendants to be false, and that acting upon that knowledge, and 
with the deliberate intention to deceive and defraud, they did that which is 
alleged to have constituted the criminal offence 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^Yes, no one could state it more accurately 
than that; but you will see the difficulty that one is in at this stage. 
A man may publish a statement which he thinks is a complete com- 
pliance with his duty, and at the same time it may be false. The 
fact that he is doing something which he thinks is complete and sufficient 
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may be a complete answer to any case that he may have had any intent 
to deceive, and yet the statement may be false. 

Sir John Simon — That is perfectly true I am therefore quite strictly 
limiting myself to the character of the statement. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^If it were a question merely of lnten^, ques- 
tions of intent are always proper for the jury 

Sir John Simon — 1 am not addressing your lordship upon that at 
all for the moment. I am addressing you with all the force I can 
on a matter which seems to me very important here, namely, that in 
this criminal charge, sec. 84, rightly read, is a section which does 
not prescribe the punishment of the criminal law in respect of what I 
called economy of information, but is specifically directed to that which 
is affiimatively stated, and which is false in any material paitioular 
I do not think you will altogether exclude from consideration those 
words. May I make one other observation also on the section? Lord 
Kylsant is here under throe counts, Mr. Morland under two ; but your 
lordship observes that all three counts are in the same words and come 
under the same part of the same section In each of the three counts 
the test IS the same. It is not a question of what I have ventured to 
call economy of information j it is not the absence of full informatory 
matter which is the point in issue. The question is . what is it that is 
affirmatively stated, and is there at this stage material which will justify 
keeping this defendant in jeopardy in a criminal Court, the only charge 
on any of the counts being a publication of a statement, that means an 

affii'mative statement 

Mr. Justice Wright — It means a document. 

Sir John Simon — ^Tes, I think so; a written statement It means 
not a thing by word of mouth, but it means that you have to consider 
what is affirmatively stated — ^published or printed — and it is nob a 
point on a criminal charge to say in 1931, and looking back on the 
economic position of 1926 and 1927, that there are many things which 
it would have been wise, prudent, and proper to have stated. 

Mr. Justice Wright — It is not a question of prospects; they are 
irrelevant in a case of this sort, as I think was pointed out by Mr. 
Justice Cockburn in that case you have been referring to. The material 
particular which it was said was false must have reference to existing 
facts. I should gather that that is covered by the form in which such 
particulars as there are are given in the indictment. 

Sir John Simon — ^There are no particulars in the indictment, but I 
see what you mean May I carry the argument a little further ? What 
I have submitted first is that what is penalised by sec. 84 is not the 
limited character, perhaps the unduly limited character, of the informa- 
tion which is given. It is a section which is solely addressed to tho 
falsity, to the knowledge of the accused— of course with intent— of the 
thing which is stated. If that were not so, this case would have taken 
a very different course from the beginning. The new Companies Act, 
which does not of course come into this case at all, is framed as the 
result of Mr. Wilfrid Greene's Committee's recommendations. In that 
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Committee's leport the whole question as to whether or not you could 
call upon companies by law to state more precisely their reserves and 
their secret profit was ventilated, and a vast body of evidence was given 
to show what very serious financial results would follow if that was 
prescribed by law. When one looks at the new Companies Act, the 
singular thing is that when Parliament came to deal with the matter 
they still abstained from requiring by law under penalty that theie 
should be disclosure, which is, as I conceive, the ground of complaint 
here. In my humble submission it is the function of the judge at this 
stage in a criminal trial, first, to satisfy himself as to the true con- 
struction of the section under which the prosecution is brought, and, 
secondly, to ask himself at this stage of the case, taking the evidence 
for the prosecution as a whole, whether there is any material. My sub- 
mission is that really, as the matter now stands, there is no adequate 
material. I think references have been made as to how the Attorney- 
General put it. I do not mind how he put it The question is : what 
IS the present situation on the sum total of the evidence given for the 
prosecution? Neither do I in the least in the world mind that Sir 
William M'Lintock, in answer to a question fiom me, speaking I am 
sure with sincerity, told me in his view, as fai as these excess profits 
duty matteis were concerned, they came from old reserves. T legistered 
his answer for the purpose of making sure that when later in the case 
I demonstrated that they were untrue, your lordship should realise that 
even Sir William M'Lintock has misunderstood the nature of this 
case, and nobody is to be kept in a criminal dock because Sir 
William M^Lintock has done that. It is now, in my submission, 
so clear that your lordship would never allow the liberty of a British 
subject to be left in jeopardy. It is now clear that, in point of fact, 
the different matters which were bi ought into the credit side of the 
profit and loss accounts in 1926 and 1927 in fact did not come from 
the old free reserves, but in fact were profits which were available for 
distribution at that time and not before. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^That is going into the facts. 

Sir John Simon — ^It has been responsible for a great deal of trouble 
in this case. 

Mr. Justice Wriuht — It may be, but after all, as you say, it is 
now a question of what the evidence is and what the facts are 

Sir John Simon — If your lordship thought it right to leave this 
matter to the jury, then nothing that has passed up to the present is 
of any prejudice to anybody. I take tJie view, and I submit it most 
strongly, that the section is a section which is addressed not to the 
encouragement of disclosure, not to the production of information, but 
simply and solely to penalising as a crime that which is false in a material 
particular to the knowledge of the author. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^I wondered at one time whether the true 
construction of this section was that specific words had to be pointed 
to which were false, but on reflection it seemed to me tiiat was too 
narrow a view to take, and as nobody suggested that view it confirmed 
the conclusion to which I had already come. 
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Sir John Simon — hope your lordship will understand that I do 
not concede that specific words have not to be pointed to. 

Mr. JusTioB Wright — If occasion arises, it is a point which you 
can always make. I have considered the mattei in my own mind and 
I have come to the conclusion that it was too narrow a view 

Sir John Simon — I have made my submission and, of course, nothing 
could be a graver matter for those who are now being represented here, 
but I do not desire to say more. I realise what your lordship has pointed 
out to my friend Sir Patrick, that, if indeed you thought it would be 
better for the case io proceed, the juiy from this time forward are 
undoubtedly entitled to say that they do not desire it to proceed further ; 
but if your lordship yourself did not say so, then, of course, T should 
wish to address the jury and to call evidence. 

Mr Justice Wright — I think the case must proceed 


Opening Speech by Sir John Simon for Lord Kylsant 

Sir John Simon — If your lordship pleases, members of the jury — 
You will, I am sure, have thoroughly understood that the discussion 
which you have listened to between counsel representing the defendants 
here and the learned judge, and the learned judge's decision on the 
point, has arisen both because it is very desirable at this stage to 
have the issues clarified, and also because it is our duty to get the 
judge’s ruling as to whether the matter should, in his view, stop finally 
at this stage. You heard my loid take the view that he would prefer 
to leave the bringing of this case to a conclusion to the action of your 
own body after you have heard enough to satisfy you that you ought 
not to convict these two defendants, and Lord Kylsant in particular, 
for whom I appear, on this criminal charge. It is very easy to spend 
a little time in rhetorical emphasis, to point out how serious a matter 
it is, and how humiliating it must be, to men who have borne a very 
honourable name to have to sit in this place while this criminal charge 
is investigated, but, after all, they look to you as a body of fellow- 
citizens who have h^n called here by the fortune of the ballot to do 
what is right. 

I am going to call Lord Kylsant. It is right that you should 
hear from his own lips what he has to say as to this most injurious 
imputation that he has been acting with intent to deceive, but before 
I call him I think you will excuse me if I occupy your time a little 
in bringing together what are the salient facts and features of the case. 
When those facts which have been ascertained are placed as clearly before 
you as they can be placed, and when the outstanding features of the 
case are disentangled from this immense mass of detail and figures, 
my submission to you is, trying Lord Kylsant here on this criminal 
charge, he is entitled to your acquittal in the absence of firm proof 
such as would satisfy a reasonable man in his own case of guilt. My 
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submission to you is the ultimate conclusion in this case you will 
find not to be in doubt. 

Now, let me use such powers as I have to make clear what, as 
it seems to me, are the salient facts of the case. You have got a great 
company that has existed now for nearly one hundred years, the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company — one of iiiose companies which have got 
a charter from the Crown, and therefore not a thing of mushroom 
growth, which has developed and become one of the great commercial 
institutions of our land. I do not think that anybody will doubt that 
IX, owes, and that every shareholder in it owes, a great deal to Lord 
Kylsant. It would have been perfectly possible for this great company 
to have distributed in its years of greater prosperity dividends far 
bigger than weie distributed Just let us look at Exhibit No. 105 
and see what it says. Theie you ha%-e a senes of seventeen years, 
the same seventeen years, that are mentioned in that prospectus, and you 
see in column 2 what in fact was the rate of dividend which in the 
course of the very prudent management of this company was in fact 
paid. You see in column 7 — for the moment I will take it down to, 
say, 1921 and 1922 — ^the figure of the dividend that might year by year 
have been paid Assume for a moment that I prove this document 
and it stands all challenge and tests, as I hope it will, and I think 
it will, is it not a very striking thing that over a very large number 
of years we have in fact a company which might have paid 13 per 
cent., 17 per cent , 22 per cent , and so on? Until you come to those 
two yeaxs 1926 and 1927, which have been selected for a criminal 
charge, the fact of the matter is that this great company had 
this great degree of prosperity. Why was it that it did not distribute 
everything that it might have distributed in these years of prosperity? 
Manifestly, because you are dealing with a branch of trade which has 
great fluctuations. 

Whether or not there is a scientific basis for the view which is 
held by some economists and students that there really is a cycle, 
something in the nature of a recurring period, is a matter which you 
and I have not got to decide in this case. It would be very difficult 
to be sure, but many practical people have thought so, many business 
people have thought so, and you will be quite satisfied, when you have 
heard Lord Kylsant, that he, who has had a lifelong experience of 
shipping, was very strongly of that view. Not only so, but experience 
goes to show, as a mere matter of record, that there has been such 
a cycle in the past. Therefore if you conduct your company on con- 
servative lines, if you abstain from paying out the whole of the profits 
you have made when the wave is on the crest, then you will be able 
to maintain, or you may hope to be able to maintain, a general level 
of dividend when the wave is in the trough. I quite agree that the 
view was taken by many people in 1927, even by some politicians, 
that there was a cure over the horizon for unemployment, that if only 
you voted for such and such a party things would mend; but the 
trough of the wave lasted quite unexpectedly long, and that is the 
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life we are living through to-day If the cycle of good trade had 
returned, as many people in 1927 and 1928 thought it would, and things 
had gone on an even keel and risen again, then, instead of Lord 
Kylsant sitting in the criminal dock here, he would have been 
acclaimed as one of the steady, sober men of British business who, 
in prosperous times, pursued a conservative policy and, in evil days, 
took advantage of that conservative policy in older to maintain his 
dividend, and who had got his fleet and his company out of a period 
of difficulty. But what happened is that in 1930, three years after 
the events we are now invited to investigate, unhappily contrary to 
the confident predictions of politicians, if indeed you set great store 
by them, contrary to the anticipations of many people studying the 
course of trade, a catastrophe, a calamity, overcame a very largo part 
of the trade of the country, which has aflected probably every one of 
us in some department or other. It is true that in the year 1930 the 
situation of iiie JRoyal Mail Steam Packet Company was such that 
it had to apply, itself or its subsidiaries, for the further assistance 
of the Credits Committee which the Government financed, because it 
was very difficult for it to deal with the matter unless the Government 
continued their guarantee to the banks for some time longer. There- 
upon, extremely properly. Lord Plender, who was Chairman of that 
Committee, said • ** I would like an independent investigation.^' An 
investigation is made, not for the purpose of finding out whether the 
accounts of 1926 or ^e accounts for 1927 are the basis of a criminal 
charge at all, but for the purpose of finding out what in 1930 were 
the prospects of prosperous trade for this company during the next 
year or two, because they wanted the Government guarantee to be 
continued, and the Government guarantee very properly was not likely 
to be offeied to people unleas they were able to show a prospect in 
the time that was then coming which would justify the Treasury and 
the taxpayer m lending them money in the meantime. 

Sir William M^Lintock, as you have heard, makes a great report, 
nothing to do with this prosecution at all. I am not wishing to 
criticise anybody unfairly, but I think I am bound to say it is most 
unfortunate that tliat distinguished man in the course of it should 
have taken the view that there had been a drawing upon old reserves 
in the sense in which that view was presented when this prosecution 
started. I am going to remind you of what I believe has b^n proved 
to the satisfaction of every one of you during the last three days, and 
1 am going to contrast it with that view. There cannot be the slightest 
question that when this case was first started, at the Guildhall, and 
afterwards here, until the gentlemen whom you have heard cross- 
examined during the last two or three days had given their evidence, 
there was a very widespread idea that this company in the later years 
was living on its own fat." It was doing no such thing, except in 
this sense, that it was pursuing the policy of equalising its dividmds 
by saving much of its profits in good years in order that it might 
bo able to maintain a rate of dividend in less profitable years. But 
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those dividends which were paid in these later years weie dividends 
every penny of which was profits. I defy any sort of successful contra- 
diction on this point, and I appeal to any member of your body 
who is in the least acquainted with accounts. 

Now, what about the equalisation of dividends? There are two 
observations to be made about it. The first is this It certainly 
cannot be a matter of reproach to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
that it endeavoured to equalise dividends. That cannot be said, for 
you will remember I called attention to the fact that in this very 
charter — it would not matter if it was not there, but it is there — ^there 
is actually a provision which says (on page 49 of the charter) that 
the directors, after meeting contingencies, depreciation, and so on, are 
empowered out of their profits to accumulate or keep money for the 
equalising of dividends. And T know of no way in which you can 
do that-^oes anybody? — except that in the years that are prosperous 
you should distribute less. Now, why? Not, I apprehend, in order 
that you may put the balance into a drawer and lock it up, but in 
order that that balance may be available and may justify the mainten- 
ance of dividend in later years Therefore, the first observation to 
be made on equalising dividends is this, that it is the specific direction 
of the charter under which Lord Kylsant was acting that this is one 
of the powers which he and his brother-directors had for the good of 
the company. The other obseivation to be made is this, it is so 
easy to say, especially easy, perhaps, for those of us who have not 
had occasion ourselves to direct a great complicated concern of this 
nature: ** Well, it is all very well not to distribute all your profit, 
but ought you not to tell the shareholders how much profit you have 
made?'' What do you think would happen? Shareholders have got 
their full allowance of human nature Two things would happen. One 
is that if you go out of your way to advertise, “ We have had a 
boom year, but I am only going to suggest that you should get 6 or 
6 per cent., although I could give you 17 per cent, or 15 per cent.,*' 
what do you think would happen? The first thing that would happen 
would be, of course, a great demand by those who at the moment are 
shareholders to take there and then a larger part of the profit. What 
is the second thing that would happen? Any gentleman acquainted 
with business knows quite well that instead of the shares of the company 
standing, as they ought to stand, as far as possible without violent 
fluctuation, on the day when this is known or suspected, you start 
at once all those ups and downs which ought not to be, if things go 
reasonably well, the characteristic of a great chartered company’s issue. 

I say in ypur presence, with the greatest possible confidence, you 
will find nobody who really speaks with authority in business or account- 
ancy who is not prepared to recognise that it is right, in cases like 
this, not only to endeavour to equalise your dividends, but it is right 
in Ae years of prosperity — ^not, of course, to tell falsehoods, that is 
nobody’s right — ^to exercise that degree of economy in statement which 
reports that times have been fairly good, but which does not go on 
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to say And to let you into a secret, we have been doing so well 
that you might go out on the Stock Exchange and sell all your shares 
at a vastly increased value, and demand a vastly increased distribu- 
tion/' Nobody is going to say that. But what is the other half of 
itl If that is admitted, what follows? 

Nobody is prosecuting Lord Kylsant because in a specially good 
year he only proposed 6 or 6 per cent, to the shareholdeis. Nobody 
says “ How disgraceful, a peer of the realm making a false state- 
ment, known to be false in a material particular. Wbat could be more 
material than to know how ranch dividend you may get, and, though 
he has not said it in words, he has used language which seems to 
suggest that that is as much as ought properly or prudently to be 
distributed, when in fact ho could distribute twice as much or three 
times as much Nobody prosecutes him for that, but the other half 
of it, which fits it like a glove — ^the other part of it, which is the 
exact corresponding leciprocal position is this When you come to times 
when you sink below the average level, and get, in the course of the 
cycle of trade, into the trough of the wave, are you then to go about 
and announce at every shareholders' meeting . “I want you all to 
appreciate that I am now drawing upon the conservative re^rve which 
1 made without telling you some years ago, and that is the only way 
in which you can get your dividends?" What would happen then? 
What would happen then would be that everybody would imagine that 
the ship, which in fact is merely sinking and rising, as it makes its 
I>rogress across the sea of time is going on its downward course — is 
about to founder. There vras no I'eason to think so, and no reason to 
say so, as I shall show you, I think, with the greatest clearness in a 
very few minutes. 

Therefore my first proposition to you is this. If you look at 
Exhibit No. 105, it shows what was never, I think, shown clearly 
before, that as a matter of fact this is not a case in which the company 
went on paying 6 pei cent, or 4 per cent, without justification, but 
it is a case where it was able to do so because of the very policy of 
equalising dividends, and acting m a conservative and prudent manner, 
which is the avowed intention of such great corporations. Where, I 
would like to know, would be the banks of the City of London if 
every yoar^ they were to state publicly exactly what has been the degree 
of prosperity or the misfortune which has overtaken them in the twelve 
months? Do you suppose that great enterprises of that sort jog along 
with an automatic standard level of profit year after year? I am 
quite certain thai. nobody with any acquaintance of business imagines 
anything of the kind. 

My second proposition is, 1 want you to realise how the particular 
case here was regarded by those responsible for the prosecution at the 
time when it began. Just see what was the case which Lord Kylsant 
was supposed to have to meet when the summonses were issued and 
when he surrendered before the J^ord Mayor of London. In this passage, 
which was deliberately framed to state the submission of the Crown, 
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Ml Pritt says The submission for the Ctown is that the words 
‘ Balance for the year, including dividends on shares in allied and 
other companies, adjustment of taxation reseives, less depreciation of 
fleet, coupled with the phrase below, ‘ Transfer from leserve fund,’ 
is a clear representation to the shareholders that the company had 
earned in that year on its trading £139,000.” I make this claim 
before you before I call any witness at all. 1 claim that every one 
of the four allegations has not only not been proved in this Court, 
but that every single one of them has been disproved by ihe Crown 
witnesses, and I am going to give you chapter and verse for that view. 
The first allegation is this : It is a clear indication,” says Ihe Crown, 
that the company had earned in that year on its trading £439,000, 
subject to some modest matter of adjustment of some taxation leserves ” 
The very first question I juifc lo Sir William MMjintock was this . Do 
business people and accountants draw a perfectly clear distinction 
between a trading account and a profit and loss account? ” and he 
said “ Yes ” A trading account is an account which shows what you 
have earned on the one hand and what it has cost you on the other, 
and it shows as the result of the year the result of the trading opera- 
tions and whether it is a profit oi a loss. 1 turned to the profit and 
loss account for 1926 and said : ‘‘Is that document anything of the 
sort at all,” and the truth is it is an absolute delusion to suppose 
that by examining this profit and loss account any reasonable person 
could draw any deduction whatever one way or the other as to whether 
or not the trading operations in that year show a profit or a loss 

I am perfectly content that you should pronounce at such stage 
as you think fit your view of these matters, but I think it is only right 
that it should be realised now by every one that Lord Kylsant was 
first brought before a criminal Court, and the Crown said what they 
believed no doubt to be the truth, because no one had been cross- 
examined then “ First of all,” said the Crown, “ you by publishing 
those four lines are stating to your shareholders falsely that £439,212 
is a trading profit which Siis company has made in this year, subject 
to some modest adjustments,” and Sir William M‘Lintock said : ‘‘It 
does not say anything of the kind ” It is utterly false to suppose 
that this document, with those four impeached lines, it making any 
statement whatever on the subject of ihe balance of the trading opera- 
tions of the company for the year. I do not want to introduce any 
matter outside the evidence here, and I do not do so, hut cannot you 
imagine many oases in which all sorts of pbra'ica of a kind whiesh do 
not state anything precise about the trading may be used Has nobody 
ever seen the phrase “net result”? That is ihe result of bringing 
in those things which are proper to be brought in, and proper to be 
brought in in the year in question for the purpose of building up 
the fund on the right-hand side of the profit and loss account out of 
which will be met in due order the charges and the interest and the 
dividend. The plain fact is that these four lines are now understood 
by everybody, on the evidence of Sir William M^Lintoefc himself, not 
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to make the smallest representation of any soit as to the trading results 
of the company for the year, but, on the contrary, they indicate a trad- 
ing result which may have been a profit or which may have beeji a loss. 
A profit and loss account is not a trading account at all. A trading 
account, which may or may not be separately recorded, is a record of 
what has been the earnings of the company in the year, and you set 
against it the expenses of earning that, and then you get from that 
a balance which is merely an item which in due course goes to the 
profit and loss account If you look at that little document. Exhibit 
No. 93 or 94, you will see that, as a matter of fact, I have put into 
that the profit of trading before charging depreciation. 

In 1926 this figure of £439,212, which is the one we are discussing, 
is a composite figuie, it is the result of a lot of things coming in. Some 
of them have nothing in the world lo do with the selling of ships If 
you want to know what the profit on trading was apait from depreciation, 
it was £36,106, just as in the next year the profit on trading before 
charging depreciation was £118,750; but the point is that anybody 
who is under the impression that this case could be proved against 
Lord Kylsant, because he puts his name to a profit and loss account 
with those four lines in it about the £439,212, by saying ** Aha, that 
means you were telling your shareholders that you made a profit of 
something like that in the trading year,’* is wrong It is admitted it 
does not mean it, and no intelligent person could suppose it could mean 
it. The accountant for the Crown says : It does not even mean it 
IS something like that; it is equally consislent with the view that it 
\H a loss on trading which has been turned into a profit by other items.'' 
Tlie learned judge put it in a single sentence very conveniently, I think : 
‘‘ There is nothing at all to indicate whether the trading operations 
of the company for that year showed a profit or a loss." That is the 
first point The second point is it was suggested that the statement 
in the phrase Adjustment of Taxation Reserves " was in fact con- 
veying to those who read it that the alteration produced by bringing 
in other figures was modest and small There, of course, as you have 
already been reminded, or as you heard Sir Patrick Hastings remind 
the judge, that again is a complete misunderstanding. You will 
remember, I am sure, that Lord Plender said adjustment of taxation 
reserves or some similar phrase has not got any implication of that 
sort, and what it does indicate is that whereas at some earlier time 
there may have been doubt as to how much should be reserved, in the 
rnoantime something has happened which has made it more definite — 
clarified it, as that admirable witness, Mr Matthews, put it the other 
day — one of the clearest pieces of evidence I should think that has been 
hoard in this Court for many a long day. The position is clarified, 
an<i consequently there is now something, which may be big or may 
be small, which can be transferred to the profit and loss account. I am 
sure you now understand the way in which accounts are kept in this 
regard is this : if you decide you are not going to distribute your 17 
per cent, or 16 per cent, dividend in the year, but are only going to 
distribute 6 per cent , then you carry what you do not distribute aside 
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as a security to the public who are going to subscribe, who will know 
it is a reserve and is there. It may be put on the left-hand side of 
your balance sheet under some general designation, sometimes by unduly 
depreciating your property I have heard people say — I do not know 
whether it is true — ^that the building of the Bank of England stands 
in the books of the Bank of England at ^1. I dare say it does That 
merely means that the great National Bank has written down the value 
of one of the most valuable properties in the City of London to nothing 
at all. That is a way of securing a secret reserve However you do it, 
you keep it out of your profit and loss account Why^ Because the 
moment you bring it into your profit and loss account in any year, 
from that moment it is released for the purpose of meeting the charges 
which are put on the other side of the profit and loss account. Prom 
the moment you pass, in the year 1926, let us say, £176,000 from 
income tax credits, or £650,000 from excess profits duty credits, into 
there, you are passing it into a compartment where it will make part 
of the total out of which you pay interest on your debenture stock, 
discount, dividend, and so on. That is the method followed in business, 
and it would be a most unhappy thing if here in the City of London, 
in a case in this Court, criminal though it is, we did* anything to 
upset what is an essential part of the prudent carrying on of large 
classes of every great business. 

If you were to go and state in a public document exactly hov 
much you had transferred, you would be bringing about all the same 
consequences on the share maiket and in the minds of your shareholders 
as you are seeking to avoid by keeping a steady dividend. While, of 
course, no one is entitled to tell lies, it is at the same time of ihe 
essence of business that you should use in this matter what T will boldly 
call an economy of statement. It is perfectly legitimate when you are 
engaged in making a balance for the year which is going to Rup])Iement, 
it may be, your meagre trade returns, to move sums which are profits 
into the profit and loss account for the express purpose of increasing 
the credit side, and it is legitimate to do it without saying how much 
you are moving A shareholder would be perfectly entitled at a meeting 
of the company to ask thal the figure be expanded, but the chairman, 
if he is a man of character and integrity, and a man with a great 
commercial reputation behind him, who has helped his shareholders 
year after year by his special knowledge and devotion, would probably 
say : ** Gentlemen, of course you shall have such information as you 
really desire, but may I tell you that the directors are strongly of tlie 
opinion that it is really in the interests of the company that you should 
put that amount of confidence in us to make this adjustment withoui 
telling you at this stage how these internal reserves now stand If 
you do not do that, you start a speculation on the Stock Exchange which 
will “ take the roof off " in the future if companies are to be conducted 
on these conservative lines. That is the second point, and I submit 
that without my calling a single word of evidence, it is completely 
exploded. 

Now I am going to take the third point. It was said it must be 
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relevant to the yeai, and that statement is a representation that what- 
ever lias been brought in is relevant to the year Now, relevant to 
the year,"' of course, might possibly mean either of two things. It 
might mean that the profits have been earned in the year That is 
a conceivable way in which you might use the words, and I rather think 
it is the way it has been used sometimes in the couise of the piosecution 
The other sense in which it might be used would be that it became free 
to be distributed in that year. If it was supposed to mean the first 
of those two things, that is alieady disposed of by the evidence of the 
accountants, Sir William M'Lintock and others, to which I have called 
your attention, because, of course, as a matter of fact, if when you say 
this must be relevant to the year you mean it must have been 
carried in the year, that is merely saying over again it must be but 
the proceeds of the trading of the year But we have aheady agreed it is 
not stating the results of the trading of the yeai at all, and, therefore, it 
becomes a piece of quite meaningless absurdity The other question is, 
is it, as a matter of fact, brought in because this is the year in which it 
can first naturally be regarded as available for distribution, or is it from 
some old source where it has been kept, as it were, ready to be drawn 
upon, free at any moment but waiting for a rainy day^ I am bound 
to tell you that J am quite at a loss to understand the proposition 
I do not understand how any business could go on if it was not 
legitimate to put aside profits which have been earned at an earlier time 
and to keep them for a later time. I make the proposition perfectly 
plainly, that it is perfectly legitimate to dispose of profits which you 
have made and which are free, whether those profits are mad© in the 
same year or u previous year What you may not do is to distribute 
them before they are made. 

It was demonstrated in this case, and demonstrated before Sir 
William M'Lintock left the box, that -£176,000 was relevant to the year 
in this, the very strictest sense, that the sums which made it up never 
leached the company until after the year had begun. Tou recollect, 
no doubt, that they were made up of three sums, or, strictly speaking, 
they were made up of four sums, three added together and on© sub- 
tracted One was a sum which at midsummer in the year 1926, when 
che year was half over, the company was at liberty to credit its income 
account with because the company sent out its dividend warrants on the 
31si May. So when this company in the summer of 1926 was engaged in 
distributing the dividends of that year it was in the ordinary way 
entitled to deduct a very considerable sum, and it was there and then 
credited in the book. That was £121,000. The second thing they got 
in that year was a payment made by the Crown back to the company 
under a section of the Income Tax Act which gave you a sort of consola- 
tion prize if you were not doing so well as you were doing when you 
were assessed to income tax, and in that way they got £120,000. The 
second one was, I think, £70,000. That makes £190,000. The 
third one was a small matter of £6000. Therefore altogether there 
was £196,000 on the income tax account which actually fell into 
these ledgers in the year, and if it was not relevant to 
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the year 192G| what yeur woe it releroat lo at all! All 
that hai to bo ohROivod ib that eoiaeLhina had to be paid oui 
m the year, and it woe duo to thup Unit if fnr any looeon you ^ot 
back Ibie uompliouted escoM prcdlin duly bahiuei4, uno uf iho uiyuteriaii 
of tlio law iH that whdt the (joieriunent lusue on Uia Hwinbi, to a 
leiBor o'Ttont it ^uinH on the rouinlaliuiitH. It eayh Hero xh your 

euesH proAtfl duty bade, and I oni eoriy io lay I Look too much ” ; and 
then tby eay : Here, p^iye mo euiuo of that back; 1 waul it for inoutnr 
loz " Sir William M'ljintock did not kiioa that when ho wrote hi^ 
report and talkuil about uld renerTOR, and wlien I drew hie atlenLion to 
it, he admitted it. Yfiii will rocolloot when Mr. Mattliowh i.uip iiiin 
thin bot 1 qiieRlionod him leKArdiu^iC the fiiruruH or emna whirh Ijceame 
ayailalilo in lOdd and 1927, and lie anid Hint when thnne iiiuimiuIh 
did li'H'uuie uviiilalila iliuy aero promptly triinHferrcd lo pndtr ninl lom 
account. 

When Lord KylHiLut wan Hiimimmed and bronchi before the Court 
in Uie City, learned coini^id, prohcntine: the riiru for Ihe (Vown Miiil 
ihiil. the b.ilatUH» of .C4S9,filJ[| odd wim onlv hroiifcht abuiit by ^iliiilemilo 
tmiiHferH from liidiluti ieHer\uH, whieh IiihI yol lirilhiiur aliatever to do 
with the year in rjiuHtioii at all. Kn tlinl what aim Hiiiil to Ijord Kyliuuit 
whh: "Ton ha\u rrimhially brought into IIiim iifTouiit by wholeeali^ 
Irniifirer^ from yi*arH Imfore Iiidduu whieli bad <^it nothing 

wiialerer to do with that year al all bill whirh worn imiHtiiitr Hiero all 
Ihii iiiiie/’ althoiii^h wlieii one lo make the impiiry, where did 

thcHB umoiintH rinae fnimt it apiiMari thi>y flrnt r4*Helied tlih Imlyiw in the 
yery year 1lu»y wont out, and to a larpe iisletif llu^ wm* paid In eimli 
by a warrant from llic l^uiiniry to the It.M.H P , and a>iirtly tla* Mamo 
tliin^if IN true alNiiii liii*omi» tat resiTW*. Tliiii ih not tiu* whidu raw*, 
1 iijxr«‘o, bill I cbiim bi have t>Mtublifihr<1 to yiai iilmnliiloly eonnhmlyely 
the evideniHi in tins niH)Na't in all oiii« way. Ho it ho, I take toy ntund 
with the »reiiti>Ht iNiiilIflunro that there ia not a Ryllahki of truth in the 
flUKlfOiitbm moilo when tlila riiNr wan etiurted hm i^xarile ihe iiieonii* lii\ 
matter, that they were Huiiih which wnni not r(»Want io the war thijr 
were paid mil. I do not think that the learned Aiforney-iieiieral m 
ffoini; to reply by tnllinff me here Unit he Iiaa fi^iit qiiito u fllfferetit ciaNe 
then the eano the Crown hail when the matter eame bedoru tlio Tifird 
Meyer. 

1 jiaiiN to the e»WNe prolitH duty iiuitler. In tbiri wirkaci world in 
whibli we livo, let. iie he at Inaivi fpriitefiil tiint rarliamont hoM pfwmVl a 
law which eayH tliore in not Ui lie any moni of it, and nlthouKh there 
will bo no more of it tlio I'ontrovnmy which anwo !n the yeare after it 
woe impneeil wan one of the moet coinpllcatud, and T urn hmmd to Huy 
nuMrti luorative, oontroyerHiee to acoountantM or lawyere. 1 am now going 
to enmmarlfiu before you quite briefly, and an clearly ae I cau, the 
part of Hie coiie^a m'mi important part of the nane-^hich deiienrlii on 
exQQW proOtR duty. The |ioInt \n a point of tmormcniR imfKietanee, 
beoauw yory largo mimM were involyad, of enomiouH lm|iortancc beoauw* 
of the way in which it wae at one time regarded and indeed preermted. 
and of cnnrmmiR importance bncatiHe, IF the ylow that 1 have tried to 
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bring out, and which has been confirmed by the witnesses, is understood 
and applied by you, that will at a blow explain away an enormous 
amount of misunderstanding which at one time seems to have prevailed 
on this matter. Excess profits duty is a duty that was put on, ^ as 
you know, early in the war in order that businesses that were making 
more than a certain standard of pre-war profit should contribute, and 
contribute very handsomely, to the expenses of the country Indeed, 
the duty had risen at one time to such a height that once you made in 
any year a profit which was bigger than your standard or datum, 80 
per cent., or four-fifths of it, was taken for the general revenues of 
the country by taxation and you were only left with the other fifth ; 
and it extended over a period of seven years It came to an end in the 
year 1921 Of course, when it came to an end, as you realise, there was 
an enormous amount of discussion and negotiation and controversy 
between great businesses and the Revenue authorities in order to deter- 
mine what the right charge was, and that went on for years As you 
have heard quite clearly from Mr. Matthews and Mr. Stewart, in this 
case the thing was not finally decided certainly till 1927 It was a 
very difficult thing to do, and not at all a thing that could bo shot 
at in the dark, because, of course, an immense amount depended upon 
the proper way in which you attributed particulai figures to particular 
years. If it was in one year, the charge would be 40 per cent. ,* if it 
was in another year, the charge would be 80 per cent , and so on. f 
believe you must be now quite satisfied that in truth and in fact those 
%ures of £660,000 in 1926 and £200,000 odd in 1927 which were 
taken into the profit and loss accounts, were taken in in their proper 
years. They were profits, of course; they had been frozen profits until 
they were melted and put into the profit and loss account. 

You will remember I asked Mr Matthews with regard to the figure 
of £232,788 in 1927 ; “ Q. Is there any doubt that that item is an 
item which was properly transferred in that year? — A, No doubt at 
all; we could not have transferred it before Q, You would not take 
tihe view, and I am sure have never expressed it, that this £232,788 was 
lying somewhere as an old reserve long ago, and that then in the year 
1927 suddenly it occurred to yo\i, ^ Well, let us turn that into^ profit 
and loss account? ' — A, No §. It was directly connected, was it not, 
with the events which occurred in the calendar year 1927 ^ — A. Yes,^' 
Now, could anything be plainer than that? I ask you in that 
connection to bear in mind what I quoted as being the submission of 
the Crown whe?i these criminal proceedings were started, that those 
figures were brought about by wholesale transfers from hidden reserves 
which had got nothing whatever to do with the year at all, but which 
in fact had come from a couple of years before. Mr Matthews says 
that the gentleman who gave that information at the time had not 
quite followed the situation, and it manifestly was so, and that is the 
end of that. In the previous year it was a round figure of £660,000, 
and that £660,000 is to be explained in exactly the same way. 

You do not want to look at the thing years afterwards, and then, 
with all the added knowledge of what has happened since, try to 
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imagine what might have been clone, you want to look at it as it was 
looked at in 1926. There is a document which I intioduced into the 
case called the balance proof, excess profits duty account, which gives 
you all the figuies which explain the .£550,000. If you look at the 
balance proof it appears lliat at the last day of 1925 in this excess 
profits duty leduer there was £*390,277 Now, the first question is, 
was that £390,277 free before that dale or was it, down to ihe beginning 
of 1926, a thing which is what I call frozen/' because it was not 
free. The answer is, you have only to look af the balance proof and 
you can sec that according to Ihe view of the company a1 the time there 
was a bigger prospective lialiility than they had provided for, and 
therefore they staited the year 1926 by holding on to lhat £390,000 
Then what happened in the calendar year 1926? You possibly may 
rememlier a phrase I used. 1 said that in a burst of generosity in the 
summei of 1926 the Revenue paid .•£330,000 to the company; and so 
they did, m the month of July. Of course, what I meant was at that 
time in tliat calendar year it was found by Ihe Revenue that they had 
got too much, and they pai<l back C330,000, and that, therefore, was 
added to the £390,000. Now what wms the company to do with that? 
The first point was this, that the £330,000 they got Iiack from the 
(xovornmont did not all belong to the Royal Mail Steain F^ack(*t Com- 
pany; £60,000 of it had to go to subsidiaries. That loaves thorn with 
£270,0t)0 which the (lovernmont had given thorn, and .£390,000 of their 
own. If you add those two figures togeilier you will appreciate that 
they were now in a position to consider whether it was not possible 
in the year 1926, and hecau.so of what had hafqsuiod in 
that year, to transfer a very suhstaidial sum to profit and loss 
account, and they did transfer .£550,000 'riiey transferred £550,000 
with all the more confidence, lH»cause, as a matter of fact, that is ihe 
year in which the ohsolesccnco claim and the deferred repairs claimB 
were, as between themselves an<l the (lovennncnt, setihuL Having trans- 
ferrwl the .£550,000, they wore left with a balan<'c of £110,000. The 
reason why they wore justified in roilucing the balance, which at the 
beginning of the year was nearly £400,000 to a balance of only £100,000 
was, as Mr. Matthews put it, the situation was becominir clarified, by 
which ho meant, of course, that the (wovornmont had at last agroe<l what 
was to be rettirnod under the head of ol>soleNcence allowance and under 
the head of deferred repairs allowance. Tt was true that there was still 
outstanding the actual aottlemont of what was to bo done with regard 

to the excess profits duty, but it was not likely to bo a very serious 

matter, and therefore he said : ** We wore jtistified in reducing our 
balance from .£390,000 to .£100,000," Coiild a.nyihing Ijo clearer? 
The Act of Parliament itself which dealt with those adjustments of 
excess profits said lhat when money was repaid by the (rovornment to 
the taxpayer on the excess profits <lut.y accotmt what was received should 
be treated, for income tax purposes, as income of the year in which it 
was repaid So, if ever there was a thing which has boon plainly proved 
^ the (Vown witnesses in the course of a case it is this, that, just as 

in the case of income tax, so in the case of excess profits duty, it is 
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completely and absolutely wrong to suppose, as was supposed, and as was 
stated, that we are here in the presence of what was called a transfer 
of old reserves which had been free years and years befoio; and that 
is an error that I am very glad, with the help of the Crown witnesses, 
it has been possible to remove. 

Now comes a very serious fact It is no part of my business to 
utter a single word of rebuke or reproach against anybody, and I do 
not do so, but we must note that Sir William M'Lintock did not know 
those facts He is one of the greatest figures in the world of accountancy, 
and has immense responsibilities on his shoulders. He was brought 
into this inquiry, not in connection with this criminal prosecution at 
all, but for the purpose of leporting to the Government as to the 
prospects of the future trading operations of the Royal Mail Company 
and its group in the year 1930, and I think it would be a very wrong 
thing to utter any word, even under the stress of defending an accuse<l 
^rson in a criminal Court, which would seem to criticise him at all. 
When I cross-examined Sir William M^Lintock, I did call his 
attention to the income tax figures which we went through this morning, 
and Sir William said: ** Yes, I see those figures, and I see it is so; 
those were sums which did arise in the year 1926, and which did arise 
in the year 1927.'' I put it to Sir William M'Lintock : ** Is it your 
evidence here to-day that, so far as regards any transfer from excess 
profits duty account in 1926 or 1927, the company at the time they 
made that transfer were consciously drawing upon ascerlained-to-be- 
old, free reserves; yes or nol " You may perhaps remember that he 
hesitated for a moment, because I was asking him a very detailed ques- 
tion ; then he said Yes." I said : Then that is your evidence now! " 
and he said Yes." Now, as I say, there is no question about making 
reproaches to a very great accountant at the head of his profession, 
but the fact of the matter is that Sir William, who is the head and 
front of the case, is demonstrated to be dead wrong by the evidence 
called in this case. Whether Sir William at that time was conscious or 
not that his information on this head was open to challenge, I do not 
presume to inquire, but I do know this, that when I asked him where he 
had ^ot his information from he gave an answer which I also have had 
occasion in the course of the case this week to test. I asked him a 
number of questions, one of which was whether it would be all wrong 
to imagine that in 1923 the figures were finally settled, and in reply 
he stated that he had obtained his information from a letter written 
by Blease k Sons (the chartered accountants, of Liverpool), dated 28th 
December, 1923. Well, you know when a witness tells you that he took 
it from a document it is not a bad plan to ask to sec the document. 
And what do you think it says? It does not say that all these figures 
were settled. It is a letter by Blease & Sons, Mr. Stewart's firm, to 
Mr. Cason, and it says: " Excess profits duty We have prepared an 
estimate of the liability " — ^what liability? — for these seven years? Not 
at all— “ for the year 1920. Taking the figures so far as they are 
agreed with the ' inspector of taxes ' together with the claim for 
deferred repairs, and making ample provision for further adjustments. 
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we consider that the liability will not exceed £130,000/’ But it does 
not stop there For, as a matter of fact, even iji his examination-in- 
chief. Sir William M‘Lintock had used a most curious expression He 
answered in a way which again is most unusual in a oiiminal Court. 
He was asked this question by Mr. Pritt : “ Was a substantial amount 
of those reserves free from any period to the end of 1926? ” and his 
answer was this • ‘‘ Yes, it was knowm that there was a very large sum 
free about the end of 1923.” I ventured to interpose, because ” It 
was known ” is a form of answer which I am not accustomed to, so 
I said • ‘‘I have not quite followed that answer.” Then Mr. Justice 
Wright said ” It was known at 1923 that thevo was a very large 
sum which would certainly bo free.” Then my lord, not unnaturally, 
at that inomeiit observed, Of course, the excess profit duty had been 
practically ascertained.” My lord was not meaning that he was satisfied 
of that, but that is what ho understood at the time Then Mr, Pritt, 
for the Crown, asked Sir William M'Lint<u‘k : From what, is your 
information obtained as to it being there,” and the answer is: My 
information was obtained from the assistant accoiintaTit of the Koyal 
Mail, who dealt with taxation matters, and 1 was also shown a letter.” 
T thought to myself : Well, patience is a great virtue, oven in tho 
presence of one of the great heads of the profession, and in another 
day wo shall see these people and, unless those who have Ikjcti instructing 
mo have completely misunderstood the accounts, we shall find that Sir 
William is utterly and ontiroly wTong.” So, having lieen informed 
of this, I waited, and when they came I juit to them, one after the 
other, the true facts, and as a matter of fact things wore not settled till 
I92G and 1927, but (bore wore onormous differences, and Mr. Matthews 
told you that year by year, as soon as they rnuld, they moved from 
excess jirofit duty into profit and loss as prudently as they could, ns 
and when they re(»eivod them. And lastly I put to them this question : 
** You surely never told anybody it was all agreed in 1923? ” and the 
answer was No.” Then you will remember Mr. Stewart, the last 
witness. T put the que^stion to him as to whether or not 1927 was the 
year, I asked : ” Thai being so, I want to ask you this question, 
in those circumstances would it have been possible to treat tho excess 
profit duty liability as determined and fixed in the year 1923? 
and he replied, Absoluloly impossible,” and gaihorod together a great 
bunch of papors in his two hands and ho said : ** Those shoots represent 
the summarised charges.” Therefore, tho whole thing is a complete 
mare’s nest so far as excess profits duty is concerned, and tho truth 
is this : There would have been no harm in it oven if it had been true 
that in 1926 and 1927 Ihe company had distributed its profits which 
had been reserved for bad times. To a limited degree it would appear 
to me to he a praiseworthy course rather than the opposite, but in 
truth and in fact neither the excess profits duty transfer, nor the income 
tax transfer, nor the corporation profits tax transfer, nor any other 
blessed item in those two little tables. Exhibits Nos. 93 and 94, were 
old ; in fact, to say they are antiquated would be offering them too much 
insult* They are not even middle aged ; they are, as a matter of fact, 
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things which were available just at that time and were used as they 
came in. 

Then the Crown, re-examining Mr. Matthews, who had charge of 
this part of the business, put this question to him, and I think the 
answer is very instructive, especially on the issue of intent. After 
all, if this is a crime we are investigating, the intention of the criminal 
IS not unimportant. You will remember how my learned friend of 
the earlier stages put it to you this was a deliberate, cold-blooded, 
and ingenious scheme, by which illegitimate figures were put into the 
accounts of the year, drawn from long ago. When Mr. Matthews was 
being re-examined by Mr. Pritt, he was asked this question. Suppose 
the fact was that Lord Kylsant marched into the office and said . Mr. 
Matthews, you must transfer so much; I am the authority to decide,’' 
that would have been one thing, but this is the question. My friend 
asked • ** Who decides the precise figure to be transferred, as to how 
much IS to be taken out of the excess profits duty? " and his reply was: 

I suggest how much." Then my frie.nd says : ‘‘ To, I expect, Mr. 
Cason? — A, Yea. Q, And you receive from Mr. Cason with or without 
delay a decision in the matter? — A. Yes." My friend was quite fair, 
as all prosecuting counsel desire to be, and he says • Very often I 
suppose your suggestion would be adopted," and the witness says : 

More or less " 

Now I come to the last of the four heads of impeachment in this 
considered statement of the contentions of the Crown, so far as the 
original hearing was concerned, which is the most amazing of all. If 
once again you will be good enough to open this profit and loss account 
for the year 1926, and if once again you will just look at those four 
lines : " Balance for the year, including dividends," &c., you will see 
that in those four lines there is the word " Keserves " — " adjustmejit 
of taxation reserves " It is manifest, therefore, whatever else is not 
stated, that in that total of £439,000 odd there is included something 
from reserves. On that same page, three lines down, you will find that, 
in addition to that reference, there is also a reference to " transferred 
from reserve fund, £160,000." I should have thought that the very 
slightest examination of that document would have shown you that 
there are manifestly two transfers here connected with the subject of 
reserves. Yet, when this case was presented on behalf of the Crown, 
the fourth allegation mado for the Crown was that the foxir lines: 
" Balance for the year " and what followed were a representation that 
the transfers from any reserve funds only amounted to £160,000. If 
anybody can seriously say that to-day, they can say anything. It is 
perfectly plain that there is a published reserve fund, but it is perfectly 
clear that this company was also a company which had, as so many 
oompani^ have, internal, secret — I am not afraid of the word — locked 
up, additional reserves, most prudently put away. It is manifest to 
every one who looks at the document with intelligence that it would 
not be right to say that it is a representation that nothing has been 
taken from any reserves except from the published reserves. I am 
going to ask you, therefore, with the greatest confidence, to say that 
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you are satisfied that there is no material here -whatever at this moment 
which could possibly justify a conclusion at your hands that there 
has been the perpetration of a deliberately false affirmative 
statement or repieseiitation of any kind whatever. The only 
reason I say affirmative is because this section is not a section 
which says that eveiybody ought to disclose so much and so 
much, and in point of fact, oven since these events occuired, Parliament, 
m passing the new Companies Act, which contains in some lespects 
provisions calling for more information, abstains oven to-day from 
saying that you have to disclose secret or internal reserves, or anything 
of the kind, and for a very good leason, because those of you who are 
acquainted with Inisiness will peifoctly understand it 'would be a very 
bad day for British commerce and finance and industry if you did not 
put a proper dogiee of confidence in those aio continuously managing 
great businesses to abstain from distiilmling to tlie full the great piofits 
which are made when things arc prosperous in order that they may 
assist and alleviate those for w’hom they are responsible at a time 
when things are de]>ressed For the rest, it is so easy in 1931 to look 
back and say . Oh, if T had boon the chairman of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, I should have said more in 1927,'' TTow many 
politicians there are who toll you if only they had boon Prime Minister 
in 1927 we should bo in a different world to-day! You have to put 
yourselves back to 1926. That was the time when in shipping as well 
as in other things it w'as reasonable for people to think that the tide had 
Iwgun to turn. Who is going to say of Tiord Kylsant that be had no 
right to believe, tbat Ibnigs w'cre beginning to mend, and if, indeed, 
that whi<‘h w^as a perfectly reasonabb* view to take then (whatever 
tiie wiseacres may say in lOJR) and 1931) bad jiroved to be true, it is 
not in the dock that you would have fouinl Lord Kylsant. There would 
have boon an entbusiaaiic shareholders' motoring to congratulate him 
on the firmness with which ho had maintained a conservative policy 
throughout the whole of a difiieult time, 

I want to say a word or two about the prospectus. I find it is 
quite impossible to take the view that the case on the prospectus, which 
is in effect Lord Kylsant alone, is a case which pul^ a new and a more 
difflcuU burden upon ihe defence, and T will show you why. We have 
heard very liiilo about the iirospoctus, and I will not delay you longer 
than I need, but I wish 1o deal with it quite clearly before I call 
anybody, I am going to road the two paragraphs at the bottom of 
the second page. Those are the two which I think really matter. The 
first paragraph reads: 

Although this company, in common with other shipping oompanies, baa suffered 
from the depression in the shipping Industry, the audited accounts of the ^company 
show that during the past ten years the average annual balanoo available (including 
profits of the insurance fund), after providing for depreciation and interest on existing 
debenture stocks, has been sufiSoient to pay the Intorost on the present issue more than 
five times over. 

May I stop to remind you what was required to pajr the interest 
on the present figure was ^6100, 000; so that when it is said that it was 
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sufficient to pay £100, 000 more than five times over, that is the same 
thing as saying that the average annual balance available, including 
profits and after providing for depreciation and interest, has been 
£600,000 and more. Now, the first thing I am going to ask you to 
consiW is: Was that true? Then comes -^e second paragraph: 

After providing for all taxation, depreciation of the fleet, &c , adding to the reserves 
and payment of mvidends on the preference stocks, the dividends on the ordinary 
stock daring the last seven years have been as follows, 

and they are set out It is interesting and significant to note that 
if it had not been for the policy of equalising dividends as far as 
possible the figures for the first three years, for example, would have 
been far bigger, and I am not disputing the fact that it is the circum- 
stance that they were kept at that level which enabled the figures 
lower down without greater difficulty to be kept where they were. It 
seems to me, subject always to what his lordship may ultimately say 
to you, that as far as there is any issue yet to be determined, I person- 
ally think it is all proved by the witnesses for the prosecution up to 
the present to be quite true. The issue consists of these two things. 
First of all, was it true in the fair sense, as between man and man, 
that during the past ten years the average annual balance available, 
including profits of the insuiance fund, after providing for depreciation 
and interest, has been £600,000 and over? It is demonsi vate<l already 
in the evidence given that it is true. I am sure you will bear it in 
mind. Secondly, it is true, that as between 1911 and 1927, after pro- 
viding for all taxation and depreciation of tho fleet, and adding to the 
leserves and paying these prior charges, it has been possible to make 
these dividend payments? Of course, when I say those are the two 
questions, there is also after that the question — ^well, if indeed anybody 
could say either of those things was false to the knowledge of the porso;! 
who put it forward — ^was it said for the purpose of deceit^ But let 
us begin with the question . Is it true or false? I take first tho question 
of the annual balance. The whole point of this prospectus is that it 
shows deliberately to the person who roads it : ‘ ' I am not giving you 
year by year a series of fluctuating figures; what I am telling you is, 
if you look through the ten years, these are years in which it is true 
to say throughout, after I have taken the deprooiatioja, after I have 
taken the interest, and so on, there has on the average been enough to 
meet the interest on what we now ask to borrow, and five times more, 
and that is true '' Really, members of the jury, do not you think the 
business of public life, or financial life, is becoming too complicated 
for human nature if you are not entitled to state : “ This is tho average, 
and I have taken it over a period, and I have endeavoured to keep my 
dividends steady.'' Nobody, in fact, supposes that a shipping company 
makes exactly the same profit every year; it depends on freight, on 
competition, and on finances; it depends on a hundred things. If a 
man is going to be impeached for carrying on the business of a great 
shipping company, trying always to produce for his shareholders a 
steady dividend, there is nothing, in my submission, which cannot be 
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connected with this charge. I hope you noticed I put some questions 
to Sir William ArLintock on the subject of depreciation, and I must 
say I should have been glad if he had seen fit to point out at a very 
early stage that, in fact, this company was being conducted on con- 
servative linos, that it was year after year charging a rate of deprecia- 
tion which experience shows to be excessive, which the Revenue knows 
to be excessive, and which Sir William M'Lintock, serving on a Royal 
Commission, had had before him evidence that it was excessive — apart 
from that, in the years of pros}>erity this company have taken 
one and a half millions and put it aside. If one cares for anything 
more than those general observations, they may observe this : These 
accounts here and thoie show the sale of a ship, and nobody has drawn 
my attention to a case whore a ship was sold at less than its value. 
That shows the depreciation was overdone; they weio continuing the 
plan, scheme, and piac.lioe of saying: Let us distribute all this; let 
us write down those great ships of oins, so we know wo have got on 
our balance sheet a figure which it is perfectly legitimate hereafter to 
realise.” Sir William M'Lintock admitted in cross-examination that 
he had lakou the usual B per cent. I remember I asked him the ques- 
tion : ” fs that the usual figure 1 ” and my lord pointed out to me I 
should ask him: Is there a usiial fiunret ” and I varied my question, 
and he said the only usual figure he know was the Inland Revenue 
figure of 4 per cent. When you look at this prosi:»ectus you observe, 
when it speaks of ** after ]»roviding for dopreruation,^' it means this 
big depreciation, and 1 submit to you there is jibsolutely not a shadow 
of ground for suggesting that that paragraph in this prospectus has 
any taint of criminahly from bciriTming to end. Observe one thing 
more. There appears to have boon introduced at the beginning of it 
a warning* ” Although t.his company in c*ommon with other shipping 
companies has sufTcred from the depression in the shi][)ping industry,” 
Have wo had in evidence in this case that the other Rhi])p5iig industries 
in this country are booming? None at all. Consequently, what you 
find in this prospectus is this, that they are sayijig to the intending 
investor : Now, do not imagine that this company is to-day not 

suffering from do[>res8ion,” What does that mean? It means: ” Do 
not imagine that our trading profits at present are what they would 
1)6 in time of boom.” They say: ** 1 am going to set out the figures 
which wear an air of integrity, and I am going to tell you wo have 
been suffering from a depression, and the reason why that is not shown 
is what? The one and only reason that everybody does know is 
that Lord Kylsant and his co-directors in the times when they were 
enjoying prosperity did not distribute all that might have boon distri- 
buted and therefore could maintain a dividend in times of dopressioti,” 
Tho only remaining question I can see on Iho prospectus is this, 
and really, gentlemen, with tho groat responsibility of all these^ three 
charges, I do not regard this third charge as one which is going to 
give you trouble. The last paragraph of it contains the statement; 

After providing for all taxation, depreciation of the fleet, and adding 
to reserves.” Now, when this case was opened, it almost appeared 
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that the prosecution thought there had not been an addition to the 
reserves. It is extraordinary how confused some people can get. 

The Attornbt-Gbnbral — I did not say that ; I said the contrary. 

Sir John Simon — Mr. Attorney is kind enough to relieve me about 
that. Allow me to repeat to you, in his hearing, what he said. The 
fact of it is that the reserves were increased. There are two kinds of 
reserves ; there is the reserve that is published and there is this internal 
reserve. I should think that every one of you will think that when 
there is reference on page 2 of this book to ‘‘ the reserve,^’ any 
sensible person would turn back to the first page and see “ Reserve 
Fund, £1,460,000; Insurance Fund, £1,311,000.*' Tou can judge of 
that as well as I, but I cannot conceive any sensible person who was 
inquiring ** I wonder what the reserves are " who would not look back 
and say : Oh, I see they have got in the reserve a million and a half, 
and an insurance fund of £1,300,000; that means to say there is on the 
face of the document a reserve of nearly three million pounds." Tou will 
find, as the Attorney-General has conceded at once, and I am greatly 
obliged to him, that as a matter of fact it is absolutely true those 
reserves had grown. 

The Attoeney-Gbnbral — 1 had better make it plain. Far be it 
from me to mislead you and land you into difficulties hereafter. What 
I meant to say was that I conceded that, as between 1911 and 1927, the 
1927 reserves were larger than the 1911 reserves. I did not mean 
anything more than that. 

Sir John Simon — ^No, Mr. Attorney, you and I are never likely 
to misunderstand one another. Do not let me mislead anybody. I 
quite agree the point which the Attorney-General keeps for your con- 
sideration is this, as far as published reserves are concerned, but I 
find it a little difficult to visualise the state of mind of anybody who 
thinks that the statement immediately preceding ** Adding to the 
reserves " does not mean that the reserves are greater at the end than 
they were at the beginning. If anybody is in that state of mind, I 
should recommend him to look at five words on the lino immediately 
above: During the last seventeen years " I read that in ihis way: 

** During the last seventeen years every one of those dividends has 
been paid, after paying the preference stocks, and all the previous 
charges; and during those last seventeen years we have not only depre- 
ciated, and indeed very strongly depreciated, the fleet, but wo have 
also added to our reserves." And that is absolutely, literally, and 
practically true. If you look at document 106 in columns 3 and 4 
there it all is; you get this whole story to the reserves. Tho columns 
are headed Increase in published reserve funds, Reserve Fund, and 
Insurance Fund," and there you have the story, not a very discredit- 
able story, I should have thought, for any great business, because what 
it shows is this. It shows that even in very difficult times, when many 
people with less prudence would most undoubtedly have held their hand, 
they were going on year after year in that column headed ** Insurance 
Fund" paying in— in 1921, £172,000; in 1922, £74,000; in 1923, 
£80,000; in 1924, £38,000; in 1926, £40,000; in 1926, £44,000; and 
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in 1927, £10,000 — ^with the result that the figures are absolutely as 
stated. And there is an addition; it does not hai>pen to bo precisely 
fitting, I think, what is staled on the balance sheet, because that does 
not happen to be the way in which tho years aie allocated, hut it is 
substantially Iho same, showing in fact that there has been an enoimous 
increase. Then, says the Ciown- ''Ah, yes, but there are two kinds 
of reserves ” Now this is a very funny ihmg. In one pari of the 
case it is supposed to })o most improper, and, indeed, almost criminal, 
to have these seciet leservos tucked avs'iiy which are drawn ujion fiom 
time to time; but when it comes to a question of whether you have got 
reserves, and whether they have grown or diminished, one matter which 
IS considered is tho question as to whether or not anything has been 
done about it Well, what is the fad? Tho fact is, if you lake the 
unpublished, the internal, reserves, that in 1911 there wore not any. 

It is quite true that tho ]>oak of tho internal reserves had been 
passed before 1927. Tho real truth, of course, is that the way in 
which the dividend had boon maintained in these years of difficulty 
had not been by excessive drawing upon the luihlishcd roserves, but 
by drawing on other and internal rtjsorves The only drawing on 
published reserves was £200,000 in 191*1, and £150,000 in 1926, and 
the one in 1914 was paid back tho next year. Tho way in which 
the dividend was maintained in tho later years is not by drawing on 
the ])nbliHhi»d roserves, but, on tho contrary, it has lioen done by draw- 
ing from these other and internal resources, and what on earth it is 
supposed should have been done in this prospectus aliout it 1 have very 
groat difliculty in undoTStamling If it is conceded that it is proper 
to have internal reserves, that it is proper not to announce how much 
they are, that it is [)ro]>or to e<pialise yonr dividend, is the ])ropasition 
then, that if you ])ubHHh a proH]imit us, you must tell ])0ople that? That 
cannot bo ho. The real trutli, of course, is that tliis prospectus is a 
statement, and it is a perfectly accurate statement, about tho resorvea 
of which the prospectus sfnvikH, and every sensible person, mnn or 
woman, looks to see: Now, T have to lend my money to these people; 
have they got a reserve? And when you get a rosorvo fund and an 
insurance fund standing at these figures, and you- are told that the 
fact is that these reserves have betui increased during the past seventeen 
years, you usually do not imagine that they have only paid the divi<londs 
by reducing the reserves to nothing; and when you have <lone that 
you have olTored a piece of information which you were entitled to 
offer to the investor. 

Now, memlHirs of tho jury, I have taken longer in opening the 
matter than 1 could have wished. No doubt there are other things 
to which reference might bo madci, but my submission to yon is this — 
and I make it with great seriousness and invite you to consider it from 
this time on — 1 submit that the fair examination of the evidence 
already given in this case should satisfy any sensible body of men 
and women that, as matters stand, the Crown has completely 
failed to establish this criminal charge. What the Crown 
has done in this Court and in this case is the thing, I 
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trust, which the Crown in England will always do, for it 
is a great tradition, a tradition of the prosecutor in this country. 
There are some countries where the barrister for the prosecution is 
all out to gain what is called a victory. There is no victory in this 
business except in getting justice done Whether you have previously 
been in Courts of Justice matters not, who holds office matters 
not, what party is in power matters not, the one object 
of those who prosecute for the Crown in this Court is to 
bring out the facts. There is no contest between my friend and 
myself about that at all, and it is only just to Sir William Jowitt to 
say that when he began to appreciate that there might possibly be 
some misunderstanding about this excess profits duty it was he who 
carefully went through the figures to make sure that you had the 
material before you. The only part that I have played is to try to 
bring out, as is my duty, the result, as I conceive it, and present it, 
of these figures, and then to call before you Lord Kylsant ^ I am not 
going to burden you with many other witnesses, because if the case 
proceeded to its bitter end, I have no doubt it would be more proper 
that Mr. Morland, of Price, Watet house ife Co., through his dis* 
tinguished counsel, should put before you the evidence of a body of 
accountants, who, no doubt, if it is found to be necessary, will bo able 
to explain these matters to you with a professional authority in the 
realm of accounts which, of course, T do not profess But, after^ all, 
this has got to be judged by sensible men and women, and I submit to 
you it is quite clear that nobody pronouncing on this grave issue as 
to whether or not there has been falsity in the statement of that profit 
and loss account, or in that prospectus, would take the responsibility 
of saying: Yes, I am satisfied that there has ; still less would he 
go on to say that these false pronouncements had boon made deliberately 
and consciously with the knowledge that they were false and with the 
intention to deceive. 


Evidence for the Accused Lord Kylsant 

Owen Cosby Philipps, Baron Kylsant of Carmarthen, examined 
by Sir John Simon — I am a Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. I was made a peer in 1923. I was born in the year 
1863. I began my experience of the shipping business of Britain in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in the year 1880. In 1886 I accepted a position 
in Glasgow, and in 1888 1 formed the King Lino, Lid., and acquired my 
first steamer. The King Line is still in existence and 1 am still its 
ohairznan. 1 came to London in 1902, for business purposes, and 
in that year I was elected a director in the court of directors of the 
ttqyal Mail Steam Packet Company. Afterwards I came to be chairman 
of* that company. I am still chairman, but I have been given leave 
of absence by the voting trustees. I was M.P. for Pembroke Burghs, 
and afterwards for the City of Chester and for the Chester division. 
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I am now Lord Lieutenant of the County of Haverfordwest, Vice- 
Admiral of North Wales and of the County of Carmarthen. I was 
appointed [jresidont of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, 
president of the Chamlier of Commerce of the British Empire, and I 
have served on a number of public enterprises of all sorts During 
tho war the Il.M S.P , with its associated companies, placed the whole 
of its lesources and gieal fleet at the disposal of the nation, and their 
vessels were very hard worked. The company lost in hostile action 
somothing ovoi 100 vessels, and those vessels had to lio replaced when 
costs of construction were abnormally high. The B.M S.P nia<le ^rreat 
rcsj>onscs on Iho subject of War Loans and the like. 'When the war 
was at its heiuht, and tho ni rantromont was made about ob.sol("‘Conce 
allowance I was one of tho loproseiitalivcs of tho shipping world who 
negotiated it It was a very important matter for a shipping ccaiipany 
like mine to get a pro]»or alhuvanco from the Oovernment for the 
building of ships and the postponement of thoir repairs to a later date. 
"When tlio war was over, in JtUP, one of the results of tho Treaty of 
Versailles wnis that a. very considerable numlK>r of men^hant vessels 
became British and tho (Joverumont did not want ships; it wanted 
money. Tho Covernment. of that day appealed throngli Lord Pirrio to 
Lord Inchca]>e and myself to know if w'e would take tho responsibility 
of those ships, and wo agreed to do so nn roiulition that tliero should 
bo no commission or profit of any sort. Tho got left with 

a good many shi]>s. .Among the lines which the R.M.S.P. has developed 
and still maintains, there is a very important lino running between 
Southampton and South America. In recent years, South American 
trade has been exposed to severe competition. In ])asKongor service wc 
havo had very kmin compel ii.ion from tho Vewtey Crronp, who built five 
passenger vessels. That otluir British eoinpotition brseamo very severe 
from 10!i34 onwar<ls, Tho Trade Paeilities Conuniltoo assisted by guaran- 
teeing the building of some vessels, whi(?h wore used f<»r trading to 
South Amori<‘a. The same liody also obliged by assisting competition 
axul giving guaranfoes to tbo competitors. 

Ho that the British taxpayer has been engaged in financing competi- 
tion ? — ^Yos. 

Now, I just want a word about tho United States — a 
country, I believe, which tries to run ships. Take the case of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company — ^ymir 100 por cent, company " — 
it carried on regular servicxis to Nciw York and Valiiaraiso, and did 
tho United States (Jovornment give a groat subsidy in connection with 
this particular tradoil— They gave about ten thousand a voyage to the 
American ships that ran against us. 

Then again, tho United Hiatos (Jovernment had a fleet built since 
the Armistice, and they also operated in various fields? — ^Yos, they 
built four largo vessels, costing about .£6,000,000 sterling, which wore 
faster than the boats of Lamport A ITolt— one of the R.M.S.P. group 
— and when they had lost a lot of money trading with them they sold 
them to tho managers for under a million sterling and gave then an 
enormous subsidy for running. 
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In those circumstances, with keen competition against a British 
line, is it in your view in the interests of the company, and those 
who are shareholders in it, to announce in detail the stale of your 
own trading afiairs year by year? — ^No. 

Assuming that you were for some years doing badly^ in trade, it 
would manifestly stimulate competition, and in any case it would give 
competitors a great deal of information? — ^Yes. 

And has that view of the matter in your time been recognised by 
the board and, as far as you know, by the shareholders? — I think 
every one who has much to do with shipping recognised that. 

Would you regard it as injurious to the inteiests of the share- 
holders if elaborate details were exposed? — ^Yes. 

Are you, yourself, a believer in what is sometimes described as 
the shipping trade cycle? — ^Ycs. 

And without professing to explain exactly the economic cause, 
do you believe it to be confirmed by the experience of British shipping? 
— ^Ycs, in my fifty years’ experience it has varied between seven and 
ten years before you got to the peak In 1906 there came the crest 
of a wave. That time the length of the cycle was only six or seven 
years. Another cycle of about six years followed, which brought us 
to the crest of a wave in 1913, and then there came the great war. 

In the year 1914. your company paid no dividend at all? — ^No, 
the Royal Mail did very badly. 

When you come to 1919, you got great activity and the crest 
of a wave in 1920? — ^Yes, it was in the spring of 1920. 

19th March, 1920, was the date of the Budget statement of that 
year, and there is no doubt at all there was a sudden increase of 
taxation and a very sharp decline? — ^Yes. The years 1921 to 1926 
showed results which could only be considered as below the crest of 
the wave, some of them seriously below. The company's accounts came 
before the court of directors at each meeting, and were examined with 
the corresponding figures of the previous years. 

So that not merely you, but every other member of the court of 
directors had them before them? — Yes, and they were attached to the 
minute book so that each member could read them. 

Is the statement in your report true that, in the first four months 
of the year 1926, there was a considerable increase, in your group of 
companies, in your export trade? — Yes. 

Applying to that situation your past experience and belief in the 
cycle of the shipping trade, did you form a view as to whether in 
the next year things would improve? — I hoped that whop that year 
was over the following year would begin on the up grade 

The general strike had a seriously depressing effect at the time?— • 
Yes, very, and no one could say how long it would last. 

In 1926, notwithstanding the general strike and other circum- 
stances, there was aji increase in the earnings of the fleet, and the 
deficit was smaller, so that when we come to 1927 there was a substantial 
further improvement. In 1927, was it your view that things were 
improving or growing worse? — Improving. 
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Did you regard that as confirmed by considerations of the shipping 
cycle? — ^Yes. 

Was that view very widely held in business ciicles^ — That was my 
view I believe so 

It is obvious that we can all be very wise after the event. Now I 
want to ask you as to the practice which, under your guidance and 
advice, the court of directors followed in the matter of seeking to 
equalise dividends. We see, of couise, on the figures what, m fact, has 
been the course which has been pin sued. In your view is that a 
prudent, business-like course? — ^Yes 

It involved, for instance, going back to the beginning of the period 
mentioned in the ]n‘ospectuB The distribution of dividends was 6 or 
7 per cent., whereas it would have been possililo to have distributed 
13 or 17, or whatever it might be? — ^Yes. 

Is it in your experience a recoirnised practice — this method of 
endeavouring to equalise dividends in well -managed shipping concerns? 
— ^Yes. 

1 suppose, in fact, the position fluctuates a good deal? — ^Yes. 

There are a hundred things to consider : curreniiy and exchange, 
and so on? — ^Yes. 

Had that policy the approval of your court of directors? — Entirely. 

That involves, as we realise, the sotting aside of some reserves? 

Yes. 

Is it a fact that the reserve fund — the published reserve funds of 
the ll.M.S.P. — ^was increased and added to as liotween 1911 and 1927? 
—Yes. 

Continuously? — Practically continuously. 

Is the existence of largo published re.servos, such as we see in 
your balance sheet, an iniportanl. consideration as security for those 
who are invited to lend money to the company? — ^Yos. 

You say on one page of the prospectus, after the statement of the 
capital reserve fund, that there is a reserve of £1,450,000. Do I under- 
stand rightly that the insurance fund, being in fact in excess over 
the claims upon it, is really also a reserve? — Almost entirely a reserve. 
Almost the whole of it. My practice has always boon to debit more 
for insurance than it actually costs. 

Having stated the reserve fun<l on the front page, you got a state- 
ment on the second page, adding to the reserve and payment of 
dividends/’ Is it true that the reserves have been increased as between 
those years? — ^Yes. 

I understand that apart from that and quite outside the published 
reserve, to which ai.tention is called here, there were in addition some 
internal reserves? — ^Yes. 

Did you see any objection at all to the reservation of an interna! 
or secret reserve ?— No. 

Is it in your experience a pari of the ordinary management of great 
businesses of this sort? — ^Yes, 

If there is going to be an intornal reserve, is it, in your view, 
in the interests of the shareholders that you should publicly announce 
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how much it is? — ^No. My view is that it is to the advantage of the 
company not to publish them. 

I suppose the reason they are internal or secret is that they were 
not published? Your shareholders have shown every confidence in the 
board, but is it the experience of diiectors generally that if it were 
shown there were great sums available the question then does arise : 

Then why should not more be distributed — ^Tes. 

And does it not follow that the existence of a reserve is a resource 
against a rainy day which, in the interests of the company, you do not 
think it advisable to announce? — ^Yes. 

If there is further or published reserve, that is additional? — ^Yes. 

Now, when one looks at the figures we see that the way in which 
in the later years these dividends were maintained was owing to the 
circumstance that there were internal reserves to which recourse could 
be had. I notice, as a matter of fact, that you did not seriously deplete 
the published reserves at all? — ^Except that one year — ^the general strike 
year. 

Look now at the statement in the prospectus with regard to the 
R.M.S.P. Company’s satisfactory position in spite of the general trade 
depression. You are responsible for making that statement, and you 
understood the matter. Is it true? — I am not the only one responsible, 
but all my colleagues. 

But I don’t suppose you are shirking it? — Not in the least, 

I must ask you the question, is it true? — ^Yes. 

And in the same way about adding to the reserves, is that true? 
— ^Yes. 

Let us suppose for a moment that somebody could pick holes in 
the statement. I am not saying they could, but just suppose they could. 
Did you ever know that it was untrue? — ^No. 

So far as you are concerned, had you ever the smallest intention 
of putting forward a statement that was not true? — ^No. 

Had you ever any intent to deceive or defraud any member, share- 
holder, or creditor in the matter at all? — ^No. 

One other phrase I must put to you, and I do it with great solenmily, 
because your answer is one on which much may depend. Supposing 
again that somebody could pick holes in this prospectus, were you ever 
a parly^ to making a statement in this prospectus with intent to induce 
persons to become prospective subscribers by means of false statements? 
—No. 

Is it a fatst that your board, as a rule, got a fairly full attendance 
of its members ? — Nearly always. There were four or five members, and 
they nearly always attended. 

Did you keep internal reserves a secret from the meeting? — ^No. 

Or was it a fact that they knew? — They knew as much as I did. 

Tell us what happened when the accounts were discussed? — ^When 
they came before the court of directors the chief accountant came into 
the room. 1 took the sheet and went through every item on one side 
of the balance sheet, and then I went to the oQier side and went through 
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every item and made remarks about them, and then did the same about 
the profit and loss account. 

As I follow you, the other members of the board would be studying 
the voyage accounts from month to month? — ^Yes. 

So a general view is gathered from that? — ^Yes. 

This is not material to the charge, but so far as you know, have you 
ever misled or overborne the board? — ^Never. 

These voyage accounts, I imagine, from time to time, in later years 
would show deficits as a matter of trading? — Sometimes heavy deficits. 

When it was observed that the recent reports of the voyage accounts 
indicated heavy deficits, did the question arise as to how the losses could 
be met? — That was one of the things that were always discussed. 

And such things as E.P.D. and other reserves would be very useful? 
— ^Very useful. 

One more matter with regard to the profit and loss account. Part 
of the profits from the actual trading would arise from the actual 
shipping business, but, quite apart from that, had the company very 
large investments? — ^Yes. 

Investments in the 100 per cent, companies and also in companies 
in which you did not hold a 100 per cent, interest? — ^Yes. 

1 will just mention one or two of the more important. Take, for 
instance, Elder Dempster, which is not a bad example, representing 
ifi440,000 in your books. Then Coast Lines, Ltd. What is Coast Lines ? 
Where do they go? — They go nearly everywhere on the coast. 

I will give you another name. The Argentine Navigation Company? 
— ^That was a company that we bought during the war. The Govern- 
ment gave us permission and we bought it from an enemy alien, an 
Austrian. I would like to say wo bought it by permission of the Govern- 
ment, up to 60 or 70 per cent. We bought it at par at £1 shares, 
and the shares wore quoted on the Stock Exchange at 4s. 6d. We stuck 
to it, a change came, and when the voting trustees were appointed a 
year ago they asked mo if I proposed to sell. I said I was sorry, but 
I oouldn^t do so, and then we sold at 26s. after their going down to 
4s. 6d. 

And as to the 100 per cent, subsidiaries, are the reserves something 
like £12,000,000?— Yes, 

Now coming to the profit and loss account, look at the account for 
December, 1926. As a matter of fact this expression, adjustment of 
taxation reserve,^' was not invented by you? — No it was Mr. Morland 
who thought that was the proper phrase to use. 

As far as you know, was it perfectly proper ? — I think so, but I am 
not an accountant. 

So far as you understood at the time or understand now, is there 
any statement whatever which is made in the profit and loss account 
there which is false? — ^Nothing whatever. 

If anybody could pick holes in anything, was it to your knowledge 
false ? — No. 

In putting forward the profit and loss account, did you ever have 
any intent to deceive, mislead, or defraud?— No, 
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Do the same answers apply to the corresponding documents of 1927? 
— ^Yes. 

As a man of great afiairs and with inside knowledge, have you 
ever speculated in shipping shares? — have never sold a shipping share 
in my life. I think in one small family trust company, twenty-five years 
ago, I sold 20,000. 

Right or wrong have you regarded it as one of your opportunities 
and duties to try to maintain the prestige of British shipping in the 
face of the competition of the world? — ^Yes 

And standing there, on your oath and on your trial, are you aware 
that you have ever failed in the discharge of that or of any other duty 
in connection with the company and its shareholders? — ^No. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Sixth Day— Monday, 27th July, 1931, 

Lord Ktlsant, further examined by Sir John Simon — In your 
experience, both in connection with the Royal Mail and allied companies 
and generally, is so large a rate of depreciation as 6 per cent, really 
necessary, or is it excessive? — I consider that it is not necessaiy and 
excessive, but it gives the advantage of an internal reserve without 
talking about it. 

Such a rate of depreciation as 6 per cent., instead of 4 per cent., 
over a series of years would give an internal reserve which would 
eventually become a very large figure? — On the Royal Mail group, many, 
many millions. 

In the instances we have observed, when a ship came to be sold 
for any reason, it appears to have realised more than its book value? — 
In nearly all cases. 

Is there any exception to that? — ^Thero was one just after the war. 
In 1930 there was one. We had to buy a ship to carry on a certain 
trade — ^tho ‘‘ Oruba.’^ We bought her for iil75,000. We ran her two 
or three passages, but she was quite unsuitable. In the first four years 
we wrote oil 50 per cent, depreciation, and then sold her to be broken 
up for a nominal sum, and we charged profits on the year with the 
cliilerenco of about £70,000, 

Cross-examined by the Attornkt-Genbiul — ^Y ou are a director of 
a vety large number of companies? — ^Very few, except the shipping 
group, 

A very large jtiumber of companies altogether? — I look upon the 
shipping group as practically one, although there were 36 companies. 
Apart from Ihoso companies I am a director of only four or five concerns. 

Your experience in the City of London in connection with companies 
is considerable? — It is considerable. 

You are, or were, a director of one of our great banks, a 
director of one of our great railway companies, a director 
of an insurance company, a director of an investment company, and a 
director of shij)ping companies? — ^Ycs. 

Do you agree that the primary fuuci.ion of a balance sheet is to show 
the true and correct view of the company's affairs? — I should say it 
certainly was to show the true and correct view of the company's 
affairs. 

When 1 talk about a balance sheet, I include the profit and loss 
account, since the one is always connected up with the other? — ^They 
should certainly both be true and correct. 

That is the primary function, and all rules of accountancy are 
merely subsidiary towards that end? — I do not know much about 
accountancy. 

With regard to internal or secret reserves, would you tell me from 
your experience that it is a common thing for internal or secret reserves 
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to be built up ? — A certain number of internal reserves are good for 
all businesses when they can have them. 

In this case, I have not in any way questioned the propriety of 
so doing? — I agree. 

Next, you tell me that internal reserves which have been built up 
may, with propriety, be used to level out the inequalities of one year 
with another? — That is my view. 

That IS done? — ^Tes, it is done. 

I hope you will observe that I have not questioned in any way the 
propriety of doing that. If you have a temporary exceptional loss, of 
a temporary character, if you call attention to that, you might, so far 
from reproducing a true and accurate view of the company’s position, 
give a false impression of the company’s position? — ^Tes, I agree 

However good the principle may be, nearly all principles can be 
misapplied, can they not? You would agree that the extended and 
continuous utilisation of large sums drawn from secret reserves, without 
any indication, at length becomes misleading? — It could, under certain 
circumstances 

I will adopt a very neutral phrase It has been said • “ There 
would come a time when the auditor would say : ^ Now, if these reserves 
are to be used again, some indication must be given to the shareholders 
that the profit and loss account is augmented by transfers from the 
E.P D. or other reserves.’ ” Would you agree that there does come a 
time when some indication must be given? — ^There might come a time 

Supposing that time comes when indication is necessary, the indica- 
tion must be sufficient, must it not, to turn something which admittedly 
without it would be untrue and inaccurate into something which is 
true and accurate? — I feel that that is a question which a chartered 
accountant could answer better than myself. 

I want your business sense of it, and your great experience We 
agree that a time might come. We are not discussing whether it has 
come in this case, but a time might come when an indication ought 
to be given to the shareholders of the utilisation of secret reserves? — 
It might come, I agree. 

Assume, in a given case, such a time has come On that assumption 
do you agree that the indication which must be given to the shareholders 
must be a sufficient indication to turn something which would other- 
wise be untrue and inaccurate into something which is true and 
accurate? — It is all a question of assumption. If it is a question of 
law, I always get the very best opinion which is available in this 
country. When I am dealing wiih accounts, I try and get the very 
best opinion of accountants I do not set myself up as knowing any- 
thing about law or knowing anything about accountants’ work. I 
want to be quite frank. This great company, or group, has had five 
great lawsuits in the last ten or twenty years. We have won every 
one of them. That was not because I knew anything about law, but I 
always instructed our solicitors to get the very best opinion there was, 
and I try to get the same with regard to accounts. 
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I only wanted to get the business sense of a very experienced business 
man. Assume, if you will, that a time has come when some indication 
must be given to the shareholders j it must, in your view as a business 
man, be sulhcient to prevent the balance sheet being false and mislead- 
ing? — I sliould generally agree with that 

Come to the actual case of your company. It was in the year 1925 
that the words about adjustment of taxation reserve were fiist used. It 
is a mattei of history? — ^Yes, 

Do you agree with me that the circumstances which existed m 
1926, having regard to the previous history, were such as to make 
it necessary that an indication should be given to the shareholders 
if you were going to draw fuither from the seciet reseives? — The court 
of directors did make a direct indication to the shareholders by drawing 
jB160,000 from the open reserves, and therefore had drawn, in my 
opinion, the attention of oveiy one to the fact that the general strike 
of 1926 had hit practically the majority of the great companies m the 
City of London. 

You aie answering the question by inference Do you agree that 
by the year 1926 a situation had arisen which necessitated an indication 
to the shareholders? — ^No, I do not. 

Do you really mean No ''? A moment ago you told me that an 
indication had been made, and done for that purpose. I am not sure 
that you follow it, and you should not answer any question without 

following it plainly. Do you agree that, in lespect of the year 1926 1 

— ^Do you mean by the year, or in respect of it ? 

I mean in respect of it? — I was answering by the year. 

I mean the accounts which are actually signed and published some- 
where in May, 1927. Those accounts are in respect of the year 1926. 
Would you agree that the time had come then when an indication had 
to be given io the shareholders? — I do not agree that a time had come, 
but at that time an indication was given to the shareholders of that 
f)articular year, jxot because one hundred years before or fifty years 
befor o ’ — ■ 

We both agree that the accounts in respect of that year had to 
give an indication to the shareholders? — I agree. 

Do you agree that in the absence of an indication to the share- 
holders these accounts would have been false and misleading? — ^They 
would not have beep, false and misleading. 

Look at the profit and loss account for the year 1926. There were 
certain items referred to as special credits.’’ The E.P.D. reserve 
was, as it were, part of the vintage of the years 1918 to 1920. It was 
then the grapes were harvested, pinked, pressed, bottled, and stored in 
the collar. But the bottles did not become drinkable until the year 
1926. For the first time it became possible to drink that £560,000. 
That metaphor expresses what was the case? — I think it is rather mis- 
leading. 

There has been confusion here regarding free reserves apd old 
reserves. They were old reserves. Your case is that they first became 
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free in the year 1926. That I understand to be your case? — I do not 
accept the position. 

I will pass from this point. A.t any rate let me call them 
exceptional items. There were brought into that account an exceptional 
and non-recurring item? — They came in that year. 

There are the words " adjustment of taxation reserve ” Do you 
attach any, and if so what, importance to those words? — Those words 
were not suggested by me. I saw no objection to them. I do not go 
further than that. The big item was, in my view, the earnings of the 
company in that year. 

I am asking you, as a very experienced business man, whether you 
attach any, and if so what, importance to these words “ adjustment of 
taxation reserves ''? — do not attach much importance to them. 

Equally, may I take your view to be this : the ordinary intelligent 
man in the street, the investor, the shareholder, he also would attach 
little or no importance to these words? — No, I do not go as far as that. 
You ask me whether I, as chairman of the company, was satisfied that 
the published statement that we had drawn £160,000 from reserve 

I ask you, having told me your view as chairman — ask you to 
tell me whether in your view the ordinary investor would attach any, 
ai»d if so what, importance to these words adjustment of taxation 
reserve? — I could not answer that. They attach great importance to 
the other point. 

Did you anticipate, or did you not anticipate, that the ordinary 
investor would attach any importance or significance whatever to these 
words adjustment of taxation reserves think naturally he would 

attach some importance. 

What importance do you think he would attach to them? — am 
not qualified to answer that. 

Would you have attached any importance to them? — I should have 
attached some importance to them. 

What importance would you have attached to them? — ^You are 
asking me questions which would be much more suitable to be dealt with 
by accountants of some description. 

If you will forgive me, that is exactly what I am not doing. I 
am seeking to consider the effects of these words on the ordinary man 
in the street, and not the technical meaning. I asked you to tell me 
whether you, yourself, would attach any, and if so what, significance 
to these words ? — ^If you put it that way, I should say I should certainly 
attach some significance. As to the extent to which anybody else might 
attach significance, 1 am not really in a position to answer. 

Are you able to explain to me more nearly what significance you 
would attach to them?— I should attach to them what it states — ^ttiat 
there was an adjustment of taxation reserves. 

Look at the profit and loss account for the year ended 31st December, 
1926. You see what you told the shareholders. You told them quite 
plainly, in capital letters, that you were transferring from the reserve 
fund £160,000?— Yes. 

The shareholders would know, by looking at the balance sheet, that 
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after the transfer the reserve fund was £1,460,000, and would also know 
that before the transfer the amount was £1,600,0001 — ^Yes. 

All that you tell the shareholders quite plainly? — ^Yes 

You never told the shareholders, did you, or where did you tell 
them, that you were bringing into this year’s balance £650,000 from 
the E.P.D. reserve? — do not think it is exact to say it is being brought 
in from the E.P.D. reserve. I think it only became available in the 
year 1926, which is an entirely different proposition. 

Let me accept that. Let us assume that you were bringing in an 
entry from an E.P.D. reserve to the extent of £660,000, which only 
became available that year. Where do you tell your shareholders that? — 
We have never told them how the balance of profit and loss is made up. 

I quite agree, but you have told me that in respect of the year 1926 
it was right and fair and pioper that the shareholders should have an 
indication? — That we were passing through a difficult period. 

Bearing that answer in mind, wheie do you tell your shareholders 
in this document that you aie making use of a credit from E.P.D. 
reserve, which credit had become available for the first time that year? 
— There are two things There was the transfer from the open reserve 
and the addition of the words adjustment of taxation reserve.” I 
think that fairly covers the point. 

It certainly is not in the transfer of £150,000? — ^You must take 
them together. 

You can leave that out, as far as the £560,000 is concerned? — I 
should not go as far as that. 

Do you mean to say that the shareholders would have an indication 
of the fact that £560,000 credit was being made use of by reason of the 
fact that you say ** transfer from reserve £150,000 ” ?— You take the 
two things together. The £650,000 came into the company for the first 
time that year. Taking the two things together, I think it was a fair 
statement and an accurate statement of the company’s position. 

You say that the shareholders get that indication from the words 
“ adjustment of taxation reserve,” coupled with the words ” transfer 
from reserve fund ”? — ^Yes. 

Any shareholder looking at the balance sheet might say that the 
company was paying 4 per cent, as the dividend on its ordinary stock. 
The dividend had been 5 per cent., but it had fallen, and there had 
been a transfer from reserve of £150,000. In your view would there 
be anything in that document to cause any alarm to the shareholders? 
— Y^ien shareholders saw that the dividend had fallen from 6 per cent, 
to 6 per cent., and then to 4 per cent., they were naturally concerned. 

The only thing which would occasion any alarm to the shareholders 
in connection with the profit and loss account was that the dividend 
was now 4 per cent., whereas the year before it had been 5 per cent., 
and the year before it had been 6 per cent. ? — ^Yes. 

And nothing else at all?— Coupled with those two things. You 
cannot only take one part. Coupled with the fact that there^ was drawn 
£160,000 from the external reserve, and the remark adjustment of 
taxation reserves.” 
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I chose my word ** alarm with some care. In your view, leaving 
out the rate of dividend for the moment, was there anything in this 
document whatever which would cause any alarm to the shareholders 7 
— ^My personal view is that, beyond the facts stated, there was nothing, 
either in the document oi in the business, to cause any alarm to share- 
holders. 

There is nothing in this document, in your view, to cause any alarm 
to a shareholder? — Except that the profits were going down for three 
years running. 

That leads me to ask you a question or two about the business itself. 
The year 1920, you told us, marked the crest of the wave, and was the 
end of the boom. The year 1920 particularly had been a very satis- 
factory year? — ^Yes 

You were wisely and prudently putting aside in the year 1920 for the 
future interests of the company. You put aside special debits of over 
half a million in that year ? — ^Yes. They were to meet special liabilities. 
It was not the setting aside a large sum without expecting liabilities. 
It was provision for expected liabilities. 

In the year 1921 there was a deficit of £450,000, and there was 
brought into the profit of the year £1,120,000 by way of special credits? 
— ^They were bonuses reserved from certain companies. I do not agree 
that those bonuses were in the nature of non-recurring items. A big 
company has many non-recurring items. 

They were bonuses paid by companies and represented earnings 
over a period of years of those companies? — Some of them. 

Look at the balance shoot. It states profit for the year, including 
dividends on shares in allied and other companies, less depreciation of 
fleet.'' The deficit in the year 1923, after credit for investments, was 
£20,000? — ^I should like here and now to say that J have never seen 
the document which you are reading before. I am not responsible for 
the way it has been made up, and I do not know personally that the 
fibres are correct. The way it is made out, quite frankly, is grossly 
misleading. 

I do not seek to hold you responsible for the way the document 
was made out. Does it show that in the year to which I have just 
referred special credits of £800,000 wore brought into the accounts? 
— ^I see that figure in the document. 

If you turn to the profit and loss account for the year to December, 
1923, you see that the word “ profit," as it was before, has now become 
" balance " for the year? — ^Yes. 

Why was that? Do you know, or was it an accountancy question? 
—It came before me. Wienever a thing comes before me and I find 
it is strictly accurate I^ agree to what is suggested. I always agree at 
once. That is my business principle. We do not publish a trading 
account, and directly my attention was drawn to the fact that " balance 
for the year " was more strictly accurate than " profit for the year " 
I approved^ at once. 

What is the exact significance that you attach in your mind to 
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the distinction between the word “ profit/’ which had been the word 
used hitherto, and the word “ balance,” which appears in 1923 for 
the first time? — ^When I became chairman, twenty-seven years ago, the 
company had a capital of £900,000, but it has grown bigger, and has 
received its revenue from a large number of sources, and the original 
way of talking of a profit for the year was misleading and inaccurate. 
Directly my attention was drawn to the fact that it was more accurate 
to say iKilance tor the year ...” 

My difficulty is, why do you think ‘‘ balance ” is more accurate 
than ‘‘ profit ”? — ^Because it is not a trading account. If it had been 
a simple company owning 20 or 30 steamers, and the result of the year 
was simply the profit on voyages, a profit and loss account would have 
been a trading account, as it was oiiginally. 

Do you think that a shareholder would have attached the slightest 
significance to the alteration of the word “profit” to “balance”? 
— I think so, personally. 

You do? — ^Yes, I do. I should have done it a few years earlier 
if my attention had been drawn to it. 

The deficit in 1924 is shown at £97,000? — ^Yos, 

And the special credits are £870,000^ that is to say, roughly 
£800,000 in excess was brought into that account? — ^Yes. 

Lot us look at the years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. In each of 
those years a dividend of 6 per cent, on the ordinary shares was paid ? 
— ^Yes. 

The amount required in 1923 and 1924 to satisfy the debenture- 
holders was £218,000? — ^Yos, 

Although it is right to say that you have told us that depreciation 
was on the generous side, yet it is a fact that in every one of those 
years there was a deficit liefore you had paid the interest on the deben- 
tures? — I should have to look into that. T cannot answer that sort of 
question. As chairman of the company, on questions of policy, I recom- 
mended to my colleagues as to what they should decide. The actual form 
of the accounts is drawn up by the accounts department, and they 
submit recommendations. 

You told me, when I was dealing with the year 1926, that there 
was no need for any shareholder to have any alarm? — ^Yes. 

I am looking at the history of the company to see whether there 
was any need for any shareholder to have any alarm. I am taking four 
years, 1921,1922, 1923, and 1924, and asking you this : Bearing in mind 
your point with regard to depreciation, and subject to that, is it right 
to say that in every one of those years there was a deficit before you 
had paid anything in respect of your debenture interest? — The charge 
for debenture interest comes on the company before depreciation. There 
had been enormous sums allowed for depreciation. You pay debenture 
interest before providing for depreciation. 

Take the year 1928, which is the one with the smallest deficit. After 
the interest on investments comes in, this table shows a deficit of £20,000. 
I am suggesting that that deficit of £20,000 is not arrived at after 
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including the payment of debenture interest, but you have got to pay 
your debenture interest of £218,000 on the top of that deficit? — I am 
being asked questions on a document I have never seen before, and there 
are figures with which I do not agree. 

I am pointing out to you that, subject to your depreciation, in 
every one of those years from 1921 to 1924, there was a deficit even 
before you paid your debenture interest? — I think that is a very mis- 
leading way of stating the facts, grossly misleading, in my opinion. 

In those four years did you consider that the company was getting 
into serious trouble? — ^No. From 1925 up to 1927, things were steadily 
on the up grade, although they were moving slowly. 

Were things going well with the R.M S.P. in the years between 
1921 and 1924? — They were going in a normal way for shipping in 
difficult times. Things were, of course, on the down grade. After 
1924 difficulties in connection with the business became more serious, 
particularly in regard to competition and competitors The United 
States Government were subsidising shipping. 

You can go farther than that and say that the French Government 
started to subsidise? — It was very difficult to find from the French 
finances what they were doing I understood that for some years after 
the war, when they were not paying us any interest on our loans, they 
were simply handing over to every shipping company sufficient every 
half-year to pay a 5 per cent, dividend and any losses they had. It 
did not appear in the Budget of France. 

As from the end of 1924 this was the situation; the volume of goods 
to be carried had shrunken very considerably as compared with the 
end of the war? — ^I could not answer that question on the particular 
years now. 

There did come a time when the volume of traffic fell off. The 
volume in 1920 was abnormal? — ^Yes. 

And that abnormal situation had ceased to exist by 1924? — ^Yes. 

Prom 1924 onwards was this the situation, that there was a quantity 
of tonnage available to carry goods far in excess of the volume that 
required to be carried? — ^I could not answer that question without 
reference. 

Give me your impression as a great shipowner. Am I saying 
anything that seems unlikely when I state that from 1924 onwards the 
available quantity of shipping was far in excess of the volume of goods 
required to be carried? — ^After the war we were first very short of 
tonnage, and then there was a groat increase of tonnage which was built. 
So far as 1924 is concerned, I would like to look up the facts. 

At any rate, the situation prevailing round about that time was a 
totally different one from that which prevailed just after the war? — ^Yes. 

That becomes important on another branch of this case. Will you 
tell me why you say this table to which I have referred is grossly 
misleading? — ^I cannot question the accuracy, but I feel that it is a 
table on which you could cross-examine any chartered accountant or 
our heads of finance. They could deal with it. I have never seen it. 
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This table or document shows the build up of the balance sheet 1 — 
I am not disputing that, but you are cross-examining me about a thing 
I have never seen before. 

I don’t want to wrangle with you, but you tell me that you have 
not seen the document, and cannot be responsible for the mako-up? 
— That is so. 

What you said went much further. You said that the document 
is grossly misleading. Why is it misleading? What do you say is 
wrong about it? — We decided what we shall write off for depreciation. 
There have been enoimous sums for depreciation. In 192C there was 
£026,000 for dejireciation. 

That was the figure you charged in your books? — After we had 
considered the accounts The profit and loss account, if we had not 
made these internal leserves, would not show the debit balance, as you 
call it. 

Taking the years 1021 to 1925 together, the special credits brought 
in exceed Iho special debits by appioximately £1,000,000, That is 
only a matter of arithmetic, and it shows that during those five years 
the company was carrying on business and living on the reserves which 
it had previously stored up. Is that iruo or untrue? — I jiorsonally 
think it is untrue, for this reason : the fleet of the group was standing 
at about £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 Iohh, having been written down that 
amount, partly in iboso years. From 1911 to 1927 the reserves increased 
by £2,251,000. You should bear those facts in mind. 

As against that, you should bear this fact in mind, that in each 
ot those years there is a large sum which represents interest on invest- 
ments ? — Yes. 

The companies paying that interest wore, to a large extent, them- 
selves paying their dividends out of reserve, which they in their turn 
had stored up? — In some cases, certainly. 

Take an instance of wliere you were chairman, the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. It would lie right to say that the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company had never made a profit, after dej^rociating, since 
1921? Do you know that? — No, I do not. It certainly has made some 
very good profits before providing for depreciation. 

Looking at the accounts for the year 1925, you see the words 
‘'adjustment of taxation reserves”? — Yes. 

Would you have regarded that account as a fair and accurate 
account without those words? — should not have thought it was 
absolutely necessary, but when it was pointed out to me that it was 
desirable to have them, I agreed, because any amounts received during 
the year which were credited wore sums that appertained to the year. 

Do you think, if you had published the full facts to your share- 
holders at the end of 1926 as to the results of the five years’ trading, 
that there would have been a panic? — No, I do not think there would 
have been a panic. 

It has been said that one of the reasons justifying the use of 
internal reserves is to avoid disturbance. Do you think, if at the end 
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of the year 1925 you had published the facts of that year, that your 
shareholders would have been seriously disturbed? — No, I think that if 
I had published the full facts for every one of these years you have 
been talking about, the shareholders would have been agreeably surprised 

I am not talking about the group of companies, but of the lioyal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. You think if you had published the 
full facts the shareholders would have been satisfied? I understood 
it was one of the mam justifications, from the business point of view, 
for the utilisation of internal reserves, tliat it is to avoid fluctuations 
of shares and shareholders being disturbed? — ^Yes. 

Do you really tell me and the jury that if the facts as they existed 
at the end of 1926 had been made public, the shareholders would not 
have been seriously disturbed^ — No, if it was made public exactly 
how much was written oft* for extra depreciation and how much not 
only the E.M.S.P., but its 31 other companies had reserved, I think 
they would have been agreeably surprised. That is my candid opinion. 

As a hard-headed btisincHS man, do you toll the jury that the 
shareholders would not have been disturbed if they had known all the 
facts? — ^If they had been published in the way that they are set out here. 
But if the full facts of the Uoyal Mail, the 100 per cent, companies, 
and the group had been published, thei*e would have been nothing to 
disturb anybody. 

If the sliareholders had boon tohi, ** This year we have made no 
profit at all ; we cannot pay our debenture interest out of current profits, 
but wo propose to pay a divi<ien<l of 5 per cent.’’ do you think the 
shareholders would have been disturbed ? — This document is grossly mis- 
leading. You are talking as if there was a deficit, but the profit 
on the Nelson Line was i>490,U00 od<L Thai should be ad<le(l on. 

We do add it on. That comes in as one of the special credits? — 
It may come i.n just as well under iiilerest on investments/' 

'V^ether the shareholders would have been alarmed or not, 
** adjustment of taxation reserves " was put in, and you assented to 
that? — ^Yes. 

And do you regard it as being, as it were, a danger signal or an 
indication? — I do not regard it as a danger signal. I regard it us 
informing the shareholders of what was happening. 

At any rate, after the publication of these accounts for the year 
1926, with these words, nobody was in fact disturbed by the presence 
of the words. Were there any questions asked at any meetings? — I think 
I had a fair number of questions. 

Any questions asked about those words? — ^No, not exactly. I do not 
recollect them. 

The quotation of the ordinary shares remained steady, both before 
and after ? — I have not got those figures before me. 

It has been stated in evidence that when Mr. Cason attended at 
meetings of the court of directors of the R.M.S.P. there were no dis- 
cussions regarding the accounts. Is that correct? — ^No. Mr. Cason was 
only present in the board room for twenty or twenty-five minutes. If 
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what you have suggested is a record of what took place at the court 
of directors, it is absolutely untrue. I have been looking forward to 
this opportunity to put the true position forward. 

Mr Cason has sworn that, at the meetings at which he was present 
when the accounts were discussed, no mention was ever made at any 
of those meetings with regard to these leserves, or anything of the sort 
"When these matteis are discussed, you would have your chief accountant 
there? — When the chief accountant brings in the accounts to the court, 
which is held once a year, a month before the annual meeting, the 
auditors have not passed the accounts. He brings in a full statement, 
and 1 go through every item on the balance sheet, first on the one side 
and then on the other, in full detail. 

What balance sheet? — The balance sheet that he has submitted. I 
then go through every item in the profit and loss account. I answer 
my colleagues any questions they ask, and if the court thinks that 
five gentlemen of the experience of my colleagues on this great company 
never asked any questions or knew about anything — well! f listened 
to the evidence of our chief accountant with regret, so far as he was 
concerned, because I felt it was absolutely and utterly wrong. We have 
the voyage accounts of every company, and I see them every week. The 
full voyage accounts of the month are submitted to the court of 
directors, an<l either I, as chairman, or the secretary reads out the 
results of eacih voyage, and then wo compare the corresponding voyage 
of last year, and when you have been through all of them you lead 
out the total, and they know exactly what the company's steamers are 
doing. 

I entirely follow your point when you say that the directors have 
an opportunity of having tho voyage accounts, and from them they 
ought to have known tho position, but what I am trying to get clear 
is, were there over in tho presence of the accountant any conversations 
at all? — ^Yes. 

How often? — ^Practically every year. The statement made was 
grossly misleading, I regret to have to say so, because I have worked 
with Mr. Cason for many years. May I say Just this? I always 
motored down to the City with one director. Another director, one 
of the ablest men on tho board, always telephoned to me the night 
before, and asked to be kindly motored down to the City. Always 
before the annual meeting he came down on purpose, so that he might 
cross-examine me into tho most minute details of the company's 
business. 

Those directors are still alive and well? — One, I regret to say, has 
passed away. 

And some of them are near or in the City of London, and could 
easily come to this Court, so far as you know? — ^Tes. 

Now come to 1926. Mr. Cason told us that you had instructed 
him to prepare a document which he called Exhibit No. 6. Did he 
show it to vou on 12th October, 1926? — ^Tes. 

And this document showed that you had an estimated deficit of 
£1, 100,000 f~Tcs. 
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And that is a deficit without paying anything on the ordinary 
shares at all ? — ^Yes, that is shown in the document. 

Did you ask him what unpublished reserves you had got, and how 
you could meet the deficit? — ^Yes. 

Then he wrote on the right-hand side, either on this or some other 
occasion, these figures totalling up to £1,144,966? — ^Yes. 

And under that comes “bonus shares from Nelson’s, £200,000 ”? 
— Yes. It was decided that the bonus share scheme should not eventuate. 

Do you see the figures there making up the £600,000? — ^Yes. 

Do you see the E.P.D. is there placed at £360,000? — ^Yes. 

Do you know that when the Nelson bonus was washed out the 
E.P.D, moved up another £200,000 to £660,000? — ^Yes. 

Do you really suggest that this is an adjustment of taxation re- 
serves? Is it not simply taking from taxation reserves whatever is 
necessary to meet the deficit? — No I suggest it is adjusting taxation. 
I do not use the word “ adjusting ” in my ordinary business life It 
is a professional word. 

Supposing that the Nelson bonus had gone through, do you think 
the E P D. would have been adjusted to the tune of £360,000 only? — 
1 understood that tliere was about £360,000 coming in from E.P.D. 
returns. It afterwards came out that it was £660,000. I think that 
is right. 

You are not suggesting that is why you left out the Nelson bonus? 
When that did not materialise, you moved up the E.P D. figures? — No, 
it was the other way about. When we found we were going to get 
£660,000, the directors of the Nelson Line postponed making a bonus 
until the following year. 

In that year you paid a dividend of only 4 per cent. ? — ^Yes. 

Did the shareholders know the company was living on reserves? — 
I do not agree that it was. 

Would you regard it as imprudent finance to pay a dividend of 
4 per cent, when you are drawing from reserves? — The whole of the 
circumstances have to be taken into consideration. 

If you published the full facts in 1926, would the shareholders 
be seriously disturbed? — I think not. 

Or even disturbed. Do you really mean that? — ^Yes, absolutely. 

The report for that year was well received, was it not? — ^Bearing 
in mind that we were drawing on published reserves. 

And the quotations of the shares remained constant? — I never follow 
the Stock Exchange. 

In respect of the year, there was a necessity for some warning? 
—Yes, because it was the year of the general strike, which came about 
May. 

Let us see what warning the shareholders got. There are the words 
“ adjustment of taxation reserves,” which would, I suggest, convey 
nothing to their minds. There is not much other matter to tell them 
that special credits of £760,000 were being used? — I think you are 
inaccurate in describing what are called special credits as transfers 
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If you had regarded them as tiansfers from reserve, you would 
have given a clear note of warning 1 — I would consider the matter on 
its merits They were not transfers from reserve. 

Sir John Simon — One of the figures is £175,000 for income tax. Am 
I at this stage of the case to understand that the Attorney-General is 
still going to say that that is a transfer from reserves^ 

The Attornet-Gbneeal — ^With legard to the excess profits duty, 
£550,000, I am going to say that is transferred from reserves With 
regard to income tax, I am going to say that with the exception of that 
part of it which aiose in the year, which I am going to say is the 
income tax on dividends paid, roughly, £130,000, that, too, is a transfer 
from i-oserves I am drawing a distinction between old and fiee reserves. 
It may well be that the £650,000 only became free that year, but it 
does not alter the fact that that was an old reserve 

The Witness — I do not agree with the view you aie expressing. 
You are asking me on the assumption that what you are stating are 
facts. 

Cross^-exarn^nation continued — I want you to deal with an assump- 
tion, if you will. I suggest to you that the £660,000 had arisen in 
this way, that in the old days, substantially up to apd including 1920, 
large sums of money had been put aside in lespect of the liability which 
was then anticipated for E.P D ? — ^That is so. 

As time went on, it was possible to gauge with some precision how 
much of that old reserve would be required? — ^That is one way of stating 
it. We find out each year what we will get back from the Treasury, and 
that goes into the accounts for the year. 

The reason why money came in in the year was because in the 
}ears 1918 to 1920 you had paid large suras of money and you were 
getting a refund of w-hat you had paid some time ago? — ^We did not know 
until 1926 that we should get this refund. 

But you did got it? — ^Tos, in 1926 

And that was a refund of something you had paid a long time 
ago? — But we did not know until 1920, and when it was refunded it 
was paid straight into the profit and loss account. I fail to see that 
there was anything not strictly accurate in doing that, and it was 
part of the income of the year. 

I am not suggesting it is inaccurate, but I am only suggesting 
that you bring the money in without telling the shareholders what you 
are doing, I say that that is misleading I refer you to a speech you 
made about this matter on 2Cth May, 1927. Do you see this — 

Thp^ accounts reflooi the abnormal coiulitions which obtained lost year as the result 
of the General Strike and the prolonged coal stoppage. Whilst indications in the early 
part of last year pointed in the dire<stion of a general recovery from the protracted 
depression in trade, all hope of this was frustrated by tho industrial troubles which 
followed. Operating expenses were substantially higher by reason of the extra cost of 
coal and otherwise, while exports of manufaotured goods diminished. As a precaution- 
ary measure, the court of directors thought it well, m October last, to refrain from 
declaring an interim dividend, but, after providing for taxation, debenture interest, and 
preference dividends, and writing off depreciation on the basis of 6 per cent, per annum 
horn the first cost of the fleet, they now recommend a payment of a dividend on the 
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ordinary stock at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, less income tax. It is proposed 
that the balance ot £06,782 at the credit of profit and loss account be carried forward. 
The sum of £150,000 has been withdrawn from the reserve fund, which now stands at 
£1,450,000, whilst the insurance fund stands at £1,300,047. The directors feel justified 
m making the transfei tiom reserve seeing that for many years past they have followed 
the sound conservative policy of paying moderate dividends on the ordinary stock while 
building up a sulistantiul reserve fund, and at the same time have provided amply for 
depreciation, not only on the customary basis of twenty years’ hfe, but by writing off 
additional special depieoiation in past yeais 

There is nothing there to tell anybody that there had been any transfei s 
from reserves over and above the £160,000 ? — But there was not. 

Let me suggest to you that there was a transfer from the reserve of 
a sum which became free, if you like, in that year, and there was a 
transfer of reserve in respect of the year 1926 of £660,000 E.P.D. ? — 1 
thought we had already dealt with that. 

You dispute it? — I disagree with the view you take I am only 
giving a business man's view. 

Did you discuss these matters with your co-directors? — ^Yes. 

Did you discuss with your oo-direotors the question of the utilisation 
of this £660,000 ? — I reported to thorn that it was the revenue of the year. 

And as to its utilisation? — It arose. 

So far as you remember, did you discuss the utilisation of the 
£660,000 in the year's accounts? — ^I mentioned the fact that we were 
getting this during the year. The Revenue paid it to us during that 
year, and it went in the normal course into the profit and loss account. 

Do 1 understand you to say that in your view there was, or was not, 
an adjustment of taxation reserves that year? — It met the demands of the 
chartered accountants, and I saw no objection to it. 

I suggest to you that if the shareholders had known what we now 
know with regard to the year 1926 they would have been disturbed? — 
Not if they had known it in 1926. 

I think you said that they would have been gratified ? — They would 
have been very pleased if they had heard in 1926 what the financial 
position of the whole group was — and very surprised. 

Why did you not tell them in 1926 ? What was the need for keeping 
anything back 1 — ^There was no need to keep anything back. 

Why was it desirable to keep anything back? — ^We published every- 
thing about the whole group. 

So far as the shareholders in this company were concerned, would 
they have been disturbed by the result of the year's operations? — ^No. 

Would they have been gratified? — think they would have l^n 
glad. 

Wliy, then, should they not be told about the result of the year's 
operations? — ^Because if you are going to do so, it is fair to them 
not to mislead them, and therefore, you ought to publish the whole 
details about the whole group in which they are intensely interested. 
It is not a very ea^ thing for the average man to understand; there 
were 36 companies in the group. 

If it is not a very easy matter for the average man to understand, 
do you think that the ordinary man, looking at the accounts for the 
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year 1926, would think that £160,000, and that alone, had been trans- 
ferred from the reserves? — That is all that had been transferred from 
the reserves. 

Do you think he would have realised that £560,000 was a special 
non-recurring item that had been brought in? — In a big group like 
this, you have constantly large non-recurring items coming in That 
is my experience over the last twenty-five years, and you cannot judge 
this business by one year, or even two 

Would the shareholders have been disturbed if they had known 
that this item of £660,000, as a non-recurring special item, had been 
brought in 1 — I do not think the shareholders would have been disturbed, 
because the non-recurring amounts that came into the accounts of a big 
group like this were very large. 

Why, in those circumstances, were the shareholders not told? — 
I did not consider that there was anything at all special to report. 

Surely you must realise that it was a matter of great importance 
to the shareholders to know whether the accounts are swollen in any 
particular year by items of such a nature that they will not come in 
again? — If you know that there are other items in following years, 
1 do not agree. 

We know, to take an illustration, that the only other time that 
this thing occurred at all with regard to liJ.P.D. was in 1927, when the 
rest goes down. But surely you must distinguish, as a business man, 
between items which arc normal earnings and items which are highly 
special and which do not recur? — do not take the view, in regard 
to a great group of companies like this, that because a non-rocurring 
receipt comes in in one year you must specify it ; you have non-recurring 
receipts in many years. 

Take a simple illustration- Is it important for a shareholder 

to know, in order to appreciate the true position, that the accounts 

of the year consist very largely of non-recurring items? — I do not 

think it is when he has confidence in and knows iSe class of men who 

are directors of the company, and the policy they have been carrying 
on for many years, which is one of sound, conservative — use that 
word non-politically — ^finance. 

Coming to the figures for the year 1927, they show that that year 
was better than 1926, and that the amount put aside for insurance 
that year was £211,000, substantially more than the amount for 1926, 
which was £162,000. The amount put aside for depreciation, however, 
was roughly £130,000 less in 1927 than in 3926?— Tes, but, of course, 
I am sorry to have to mention it, the depreciation is in every case 
far more than is necessary. 

Then the deficit for the year 1927 is £834,000, as opposed to £640,000 
in 1926? — It is better called a balance. I have told you from the 
beginning that I do not accept these as deficits. 

I will use the neutral word “ figxire.*' The figure for investments 
in 1927 was £689,000, as compared with £267,000 in 1926, rough]^ 
£300,000 better. That was the result of the Nelson bonus? — Yes. It 
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might have been a dividend just the same. It was actually a division 
of profits. 

Will you agree with me to this extent, that a month before the 
Nelson Line bonus was declared, and a month after, the R M.S.P. 
Company was exactly as well ofil — think that statement is grossly 
misleading. If by that you mean that the Nelson Line was one of the 
100 per cent, companies, then there would be some substance in your 
remark, but then you must apply that to everything. The Nelson 
companies were two separate companies, and they were very successful 
companies. 

Is it a fact that the R.M.S.P. Company was just as well off a 
month before as it was a month after this bonus was paid? — If any 
100 per cent, company pays a £1 dividend to the parent company, the 
parent company is in exactly the same position financially as if it had 
not been paid. 

Is not the significance of the figure this, that the £300,000 which 
the Nelson companies paid by way of bonus really represents, not 
merely earnings which the Nelson companies had made in the year 
1927, but the earnings they had made over a series of years up to 
1927? — ^Without having the Nelson companies’' accounts before me, I 
should say ** yes.” I mean by my answer that the whole £300,000 
profit was not made by the Nelson companies in that year. 

In the 1927 accounts of the R.M.S.P. there are certain special 
credits, of a non-recurring nature, the extent of them being more than 
half a million pounds Notwithstanding those facts, a 5 per cent, 
dividend was paid by the company for 1927, representing an increase 
over 1926, though £150,000 was taken from disclosed reserves in 1926? 
— In 1927 the company did not take anything from published reserves, 
which had been steadily increasing. The company had received £232,000 
back m respect of income tax, and had received a profit of £108,000 
on the sale of steamers, and £17,000 sundry credits 

I am pointing out that these special non-recurring items came to 
over £600,000. Under those circumstances, why did you move up 
the dividend from 4 per cent, in 1926 to 6 per cent, in 1927? — ^Por 
this reason, that since 1926 the results of voyages had been steadily 
improving, except for the one break, which occurred at the time of the 
great str&e. The curve was rising slowly, but it was rising. 

Let us see what happened in those years. In the five years' period 
to 1925 you realised four millions of special non-recurring credits. 
In 1926 and 1927 you are using an extra million? — ^I think it fairer, 
in order that the whole position should be understood, to say this. The 
companies were in a very strong financial position. 

I suggest to you that that is not true? — know you do, and that 
is why I am trying to tell you the facts. I am talking of things I 
absolutely know. 

You had a reserve fund of one and a half millions, and an insurance 
fund of £1,300,000, making £2,800,000 ; and in these seven years ending 
in 1927 you had utilised five millions of special non-recurring items — 
that is twice as much as your published reserve funds — ^to enable you 
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to carry on? — ^You have mentioned five millions — I have not checked 
the figure — as if it were something enormous; but these companies had 
altogether over 13 millions of reseives, they had a fleet which cost over 
one hundred millions, which should have been written down to 60 
millions, and was written down to about 54 millions So that there 
was about 17 millions after all these had been paid, and you say : 

What an awful thing; this company has actually used five millions 
to do something.’’ 

1 am not saying that this is an awful thing, but that at least it 
is a thing of which the shareholders should have been told? — think 
the course taken by the court of directors was in the interest of the 
whole concern. 

Do you think it would have upset the shareholders if they had 
known about the utilisation of that five millions over the seven years? 
—No. 

Then again 1 ask, why not toll them? — I think we earned on the 
business in a way which was to the best interests of the company. 

Do you think the shareholders would have been agreeable to your 
getting your commission in 1927, which amounted to £27,000, if they 
had realised the facts about that £5,000,000? — There was an occasion 
some years ago when I had thought that a commission of 1 per cent, 
was excessive, and I had it altered to J per cent. That alteration 
was carried unanimously at a general meeting of the company. It was 
not done by the board. 

Now may I ask my question again? Do you think, if the share- 
holders had known that this £5,000,000 had been expended between 
1921 and 1927, they might have raised some question as to the propriety 
of your getting your percentage on the takings in the year 1927? — 
I do not think they would have done so, although I might say that in 
1928, when it was also duo to mo, I did not draw it. 

Coming back to 1927, the special items amount to £512,000? — ^These 
are things that come in as the ordinary receipts of the company. There 
is noticing wrong about it ; nothing that you have to apologise to anybody 
for, any more than a member of l^arliament who draws £400 a year 
would apologise. 

After all, people know that a member of Parliament is drawing 
£400 a year, and I am not suggesting that there would have been the 
smallest objection to any of these items in the accounts if the share- 
holders had known. What I am criticising is that you are utilising 
and putting to the credit of profit and loss account £612,000 in this 
year without the knowledge of the shareholders, thus enabling you to 
pay a dividend of 6 per cent., and, therefore, qualifying you for your 
commission? — The money comes in in the ordinary way; it is one of 
the receipts of the year. 

Let me ask you about another receipt for that year — 1927. There 
is a credit in respect of dividends and bonuses from gllied or other 
companies of £669,000. Part of that was a dividend from the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company amounting to £60,000. Is it the fact that 
tihat was paid as to £10,000 in cash and as to £50,000 by the transfer 
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of ordinary shares in the White Star Line, 2s. paid? — I should not 
put it that way, but it was the net result. What actually happened 
was that the court of directors of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
offered to the court of diiectors of the R M S.P. Company these shares 
as part, and they took them. 

So that the net result was that the R.M.S P. received £10,000 in 
cash and £60,000 in shares, 2s. paid, so that the value of the shares 
was £500,000 with a liability in lespect of uncalled capital amounting 
to £450,0001 — do not think it is quite accurately stated. The shares 
were not part of the dividend. 

Did the holding of those shares involve the R.M.S P. Company in 
the possibility of an enormous call for unpaid capital? — ^You have 
already explained to me that when a 100 per cent, company pays a 
dividend, the parent company is none the richer. Therefore, if the 
parent company buys unpaid shares from a 100 pei cent, company, 
it must be none the poorer — or your argument must be wrong. 

I think, if I may say so, that you had better not try a combination 
of logic and law? — I would not touch law for anything. 

If the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, for instance, found itself 
confronted with a very large liability in respect of unpaid capital, and 
could not pay it, it could always be wound up? — ^Yes. 

Were the shareholders of tho R.M.S.P told anything about these 
shares? — cannot remember what I said then, but those things were 
published in the shipping papers directly a transfer was registered. 

Did you sound any note of warning to the shareholders in 1927? — 
I do not think I said anything of that nature, but I cannot romember 
exactly all I have said in the last twenty years. 

The directors’ report for 1927 contains reforonco to the fact that 
the North American apple crop had not been so good as in previous 
years, so that the business of the company had b^n affected tWeby. 
Did you not think that the shareholders would have been just as much 
interested in the transfer of £232,000 (received in respecit of income 
tax) to the profit and loss account, had it been stato<i, as they were 
interested in the North American apple crop? — The statement about 
the apple crop was not made by me personally, but by the court of 
directors, and, mdeed, it was a matter of very great interest to the 
company’s business. I do not agree with your suggestion. 

This report was published, and a 5 per cent, dividend was in due 
course paid, which was very well received by the press? — ^As I have 
already stated, the business was recovering from 1926 onwards. 

A leading article was published in the Fmancial T'lmts on 12th 
May, 1928, referring to the satisfactory recovery in the profits of the 
R.M.S.P. in 1927. The writer of that article was obviously under the 
impression that there had been no special non-recurring items brought 
into the accounts for the year 1927; and what I suggest is that when 
you made your speech to the shareholders, a fortnight after the publica- 
tion of that article, you had a golden opportunity to correct any mis- 
apprehension ?— You are suggesting that I read it at tibie time. 

In your speech to the rfiareholders in May, 1928, you said that 
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the accounts set out the position very clearly, and that the results for 
the year might be regarded as not unsatisfactory. Were those statements 
true? — They were. 

Of course it was a very diJiicult time, and you were fighting very 
keen competition; in view of the difficulties of the time, you regarded 
the accounts of that year as not unsatisfactoiy? — In view of the diffi- 
culties of the time, I thought that the fact that the company was steadily 
doing better was very satisfactory, I think the expression 1 used was 
‘‘ not unsatisfactory. 

Do you really think the ordinary shareholder of the company would 
have had the slightest idea that in order to pay that 6 per cent, dividend 
you had to dip your hand into such matters as excess profits duty? — ^We 
did not dip our hands into it 1 object to the expression dipping 
your hands. 

I (lid not mean to use an expression which might be misconstrued. 
If my words are clumsy, 1 am soiry. All I meant to convey was that 
this amount of £232,000 was brought in. Do you think that the 
ordinary shareholder would have ha(i any idea that you wore utilising 
that sum^ — The sum which we had received during the year? 

The sum which had become free during the year. Do you think 
tho ordinary shareholder would have the slightest idea that you were 
relying upon such an amount as that? — I think it was quite a right 
amount to carry to profit and loss account. 

That is not a proper answer to my question. Do you think the 
ordinary shareholder would have had the slightest idea that you wore 
relying upon items such an that to pay a 5 per cent dividend? — think 
it was a fair statement of the position. 

I will try once more. {QueMwn repealed )! — I do not think the 
ordinary shareholder would appreciate how such a great concern as 
this company was managed and must be managed. 

At any rate, whatever the position would have been if the share- 
holder had been told things which he was not told, the shares remained 
steady. In fact, the ordinary shares went up, did they not? — ^I cannot 
tell you in the least. T have never been interested in the Stock Exchange 
prices of shares. 

You do not follow the prices of your shares at all? — ^Vory slightly. 

I should have thought it was what a chairman of a company would 
do, because he would want to avoid violent fluctuations of the shares? — 
Oh, from that point of view, yes. 

You agree that the ordinary shares might have gone up slightly? 
— ^Yes. 

Do you think the position really justified that going up? — ^Yes, 
certainly. The business has been steadily improving since 1925 — going 
up gradually. 

Just look at Exhibit No. 13 — or 19, I think, is the one for this 
particular year. It is a document which was produced at the court of 
directors. There is nothing here, is there, about an item of £232,000 
being utilised ? — No, that is not there. 

if you discussed these things at the court of directors, why not 
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have it down in black and white for the court of directors to see it? — 
The answer is quite clear, Mr. Attorney The directors were passing 
a form of accounts in black and white, that was goinjr to be published, 
with figures in red ink, giving the figures for the previous year. Each 
of the directors had this before him. I went through every item. 

If these matters were discussed between you and the court of 
directors, how is it that there is no document ever put before the court 
of directors which showed these figures? — The directors get the amounts 
of every voyage put before them, and being all very intelligent men, 
they see what the debit and credit is, and how the totals compare with 
the previous year. They also see how the company’s ships are doing 
compared with the corresponding voyages of the same year. 

You may read through every voyage account, but you won’t see this 
figure of ^6232, 788, will you? — ^No. 

Why is there no paper before the directors which shows that is going 
to come into the account? — ^It does come into the account, and they all 
know it. 

I have got this controversy between you and Mr. Caaon. If it is 
a fact that these things were discussed at meetings of the board, I should 
have expected to find some piece of paper on which those figures were 
written down, so that they might be before your own board, and I do 
not find it? — I would have the particulars before me. The whole question 
of how the company was doing was being constantly discussed. Our 
board meetings take from one to one and a half hours. We diwmss how 
the company is doing, and we then lunch together in a private luncheon 
hall, where things are again discussed I constantly see my colleagues 
in between courts, and the majority of them know as much of how the 
company is going on as I do myself. 

Is it a fact that there never was any paper put before your fellow- 
directors showing, for instance, how this £232,000 in connection with 
excess profits duty had been brought into the account for the year 1927 ? 
— could not say yes or no to that. I could not say exactly what was 
done four years after. I have not got the happy legal memory that 
members of the Bar have. 

Do you really tell me that if, with regard to those accounts for 
the year 1927, instead of malting the speech you did, you had told the 
shareholders exactly what the history of this company had been for the 
last seven years, that tho price of those shares would not have fallen 
down straight away to practically nothing ? — I cannot express an opinion 
on that ; you might as well ask me if in some of the years when we earned 
16 per cent., but only paid 6 per cent., we had paid out 16 per cent, 
the shares would have gone up in price three times over. 

Would there have been a panic if you had told your shareholders 
what we now know? — I do not think there would have been any panic. 
It would not have been in the interests of the company, and it would 
have enormously encouraged competitors. 

You mean this, that if your competitors had known how desperately 
difficult the position was becoming, they would have been cheered up? — 
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Not desperately difl&cult. I don’t agree with your language at all. I 
entirely disagree with your language 

Let me put it this way, then * If your competitors had known how 
difficult the position was becoming, they would have been cheered up ? — 
I could not even agree with that. If they thought we had been doing 
a little worse, it might have encouraged them. I do not use any of 
that strong language. 

If one assumed that the company was flourishing, building up huge 
reserves, and so forth, would the publication of that information 
encourage competitors? — I think it would. You could encourage com- 
petitors by showing them that you weie doing magnificently. 

Do you encourage competitors by telling them that you have not 
made a profit since 1920? — I do not agree with that statement. It is 
absolutely untrue. 

Do you encourage competitors if you tell them that you have not 
had enough out of current earnings, after providing for depreciation, 
to pay debenture interest? — That is not true 

In which year, since 1920, do you think there was enough out of 
current earnings, after providing for depreciation, to pay debenture 
interest? — I think your statement is incorrect 

In which of these years do you think there was enough to pay 
debenture interest? — I think, Mr, Attorney, that is a very misleading 
question. 

Which year is the year in reference to which that is misleading?— 
I think it applies to several of them 

Tell me one of them? — I would rather put it the other way. In 
the year 1926 there was not sufficient to pay debenture interest 

Is your answer then that there was enough in every other year out 
of current earnings after depreciation ?— No, I didn’t say after depre- 
ciation. 

What I am putting to you is that in no single year since 1920 had 
you been able, after depreciation, to pay your debenture interest out 
of current earnings? — I entirely disagree. 

We will leave it at that. With regard to the year 1928, is this 
right, that in 1928 the words ‘‘ Adjustment of taxation reserves ” had 
disappeared? — ^Yes. 

And instead of them I find ** after crediting income tax reserves 
not required ”? — ^Yes. 

Do you agree that according to the table which is before the Court, 
the item referred to accounted for a sum of £360,000 brought into the 
accounts for the year? — ^Yes. 

If you publish that to a shareholder, the shareholder knows that 
the balance for the year has been swollen by the crediting of income 
tax reserves not required? — ^Yes. 

Why did you change your language? — I do not know how that 
originated. It might have been done by the accountants’ staff, but I 
do not know. 

You appreciate the difference between the two, do you not? — ^Yes, 
absolutely. 
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I have now to come to another part of the case. Let me ask you 
from the point of view of the prospectus a few questions Do you 
think that the duty of a person who puts forward a prospectus is to 
put forward all relevant facts, fairly and squarely, so as to enable an 
investor to form his own judgment? — ^Yes. 

And you would agree, would you not, that it would be deplorable 
if that standard is ever departed from? — I agree. 

And deeply deplorable if that standard is departed from by a man 
in a high and eminent position in the City of London ^ — I agree 

Did you put forward all the relevant facts in your possession to 
enable the investor to form his own judgment? — I put forward absolutely 
a true and correct statement, and 1 took those slops. Not only was it 
first passed by one of the leading firms of solicitors in the City of 
London, but then, at my request, they submitted it to a leading counsel. 
I said : Who is the best man to consult on this particular question 
and work? ” They mentioned the name of a distinguished member 
of the Bar, and we got his opinion. Then before that, or after that, 
it was twice before my colleagues and was vory fully discussed, and in 
my view it was ap absolutely straight, true, and fair descri]>tion of the 
company. 

Do you state to the jury that you put before the investor all relevant 
facts, so that the investor might have all material on which to make 
up his own mind — did you ? — 1 say yes. 

In fact the issue was very largely oversuJiscribed ? — ^Yes. 

And, of course, the issue was not in the nal.ure of a gambling 
thing. It would have been regarded, would it not, as almost in the 
nature of a gilt-edged security? — ^At that time the security over and 
above the deWtures issued was ovor XI 4, 000, 000, and oven to-day it 
is many millions. 

You see the paragraph beginning Although this company." It 
goes like this : Although this company, in (jornmop with other shipping 
companies, has suffered from the depression in tho shipping industry, 
the audit^ accounts of the company show that during the past ten 
years the average annual balance available, including profits of the 
insurance fund, after providing for dejirociation and intorosi on exist- 
ing debenture stocks, has been sufficient to pay the interest, on tho present 
issue more than five times over." Do you remember the history of those 
last few words which appear in leaded typo? Why were they put in in 
leaded type? Was it because it was a very important factor in enabling 
the ordinary investor to make up his mind? — It enables anybody who 
doesn't want to read the whole prospectus to see what was the position, 
and whether it was worth going into further. 

And was it any criterion of the future prospects of the issue ? — 1 
was not responsible for them being put in with any idea of prophesying 
what the future was going to be* 

Did you intend the investor to be guided by this consideration, 
This is what the company has done in tho jiast and presumably will 
do in the future " ? — It is telling him what the company has done in 
the past and what it may do in the future. 
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Exactly. li is simply given in so far as the past may give some 
indication as to the future? — ^Yes. 

Is it a fair indication as to the present earning capacity of Ihe 
company? — In my opinion it was at that date an absolutely fair and 
accurate statement of the position, bearing in mind that the business 
had been steadily improving since 1925. It was a little better in 1926 
and still better in 1927. 

Do you remember telling me this morning that the years 1918, 
1919, and 1920 were abnormal years ^ — ^Yes 

How can it be fair to ask the investor in the year 1928 to judge 
the future by the past if you take a period of ten years which has 
three absolutely abnormal years at the beginning of it, and obscures 
altogether the difficulties of the period as a whole? — I do not think 
there is anything misleading about that Everybody knew about the 
Vestey competition. It was no secret, and it was known over the whole 
of Great Britain 

This is the critical question, is it not : Supposing, instead of 
setting out average annual balances, you had set out the balances year 
by year, corrected as they would have been if Mr. Morland had written 
back those items into the appropriate years, you would have seen, 
would you not, that the great bulk of the money was earned in the 
first three years, which were followed by seven very lean years? — ^Less 
prosperous years. 

A letter has been produced, in which reference was made to 
writing back certain items into what were suggested to be appropriate 
years. The result of that, if it had boon done, would, I suggest, have 
been to show profits i,n the early years and deficits later on? — That 
would have lieon very misleading. T think you are entirely mistaken 
about that. 

Would it have shown that, the first three years were very much more 
profitable than the others? — Oh, yes; that applied to practically every 
business in Great Britain. 

Then what is the relevance of asking the shareholder to make up 
his min<i on figures based on an abnormality which occurred some ten 
years ago? — We are living in an afler-the-war period, and you have 
to set out the thing in the fairest way possible. The court of directors 
gave the result of the dividends paid in the years. 

What relevance have the years J918, 1919, and 1920 as a means of 
judging the earning capacity of 1928? — Shipping wont up and down, 
and there were cycles exactly like the waves of the sea. The year 1920 
was the top of the wave. 

Was not the abnormality of 1918, 1919, and 1920 due to the war? — 
The abnormality of 1914, 1915, 1916, 1017, and 1918 was entirely due 
to the war — ^naturally. We passed our dividend in 1914, and we showed 
that we had passed it. 

About 1919, was not that abnormality a consequence of the war? — 
That was the beginning of a rise, and 1920 was the crest of a wave. 

In 1920 the abnormality was in part due to the war. Does that 
represent your view? — ^No. In the year 1918 the abnormality was 
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entirely due to the war. In 1919 a little part was due to the effect 
of the war, hut 1919 and 1920 are really the ordinary crest of the 
wave. 

If that IS true, why did you tell me this morning that those years 
were abnoi*mal ] — So they were, because the war had a certain effect upon 
them It IS awfully dijBicult to explain in cross-examination. 

Will you explain to me why you thought it possible that any 
intelligent investor ought to have based his calculations for the year 
1928 upon the earnings of the company in the years 1918, 1919, and 
1920? — 1 think it was right to give them that, although they knew 
that those three years would be rather more than normal crests. 

Supposing you had set out those years, year by year, showing great 
profits for 1918, 1919, and 1920, and then the figures being written 
back as Mr. Morland was going to do, showing the figures for 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, do you think there is a single person who 
would have invested in this debenture stock at 92 J? — Of course, I 
cannot tell what Mr. Morland’s figures would have been. I think the 
majority of people invest in a thing like this when they know that 
there are foui*teen millions between them and foreclosure. 

If you had set out these figures year by year, do you think that 
people would have invested in the shares ? — ^Yes, ^ When the figures were 
set out accurately, not as you have been setting them out. 

As Mr. Cason has been setting them out on this sheet. If they 
had been set out as they are set out on this sheet, no investor would 
have invested his money? — No, because that is absolutely inaccurate. 
1 never saw that statement before I came into this box, but in my 
\iew it is grossly inaccurate. 

If the facts had been set out in the prospectus, as they have been 
sot out in Exhibit No. 21, do you think anybody would subscribe 
this issue? — If they had been set out as they have been proved to be in 
this Court, there would have been a good response to this issue. 

With regard to what I have called the depletion of un- 
published reserves, would it be an honest statement to say in the year 
1923, ** I have added to the reserves, when what you have done is 
to add to your published insurance reserve and drawn more than 
ifi80,000 from your unpublished reserves ? — 1 don't admit we have drawn 
anything from the reserves, and that is fundamental. 

You say that all the way through ^ — 1 say that all the way through, 
except in that one £50,000. 

Is it your view that if you had withdrawn anything you ought 
io have disclosed it? — ^I have not gone so far as that. 

How far would you go ? — In certain cases, so long as there were very 
large sums of publii^ed reserves, I should not think it necessary to 
publish anything. That is my personal view. 

You were going to raise £1,850,000, paying brokerage of £1 per 
cent., so the net figure would be rather less. May I take it that more 
Ihan half the money was already required to pay off the existing bank 
overdraft? — ^We had just built one of the finest buildings in the City 
of London. The land itself was worth half a million, and £760,000 
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was spent in the building. That was the reason why there were over- 
drafts; builders do not put up a building in a year. 

Sixteen months after you made this issue, are you applying to the 
Treasury for an extension of the guarantee? — Yes. Only in the case 
of £6,000,000 which my late friend, Lord Pirrie, arranged with the 
Treasury, and for five years. I told him at the time I thought it would 
be dangerous to take five years, and he said : '' There will be no difficulty 
in getting it extended to ten or fifteen years.'’ Unfortunately, he died 
before it fell due That is the story about that. 

A relevant circumstance to bear in mind when you decide what 
dividends to pay? — ^Yes, but I had information. I was in direct touch 
with the leader of your profession, and he told me not to be worried 
about it; the cards were in my hands. 

Anyhow, you hadn’t this card m your bund — the ability to pay 
what you owe? — As the Treasury did not extend the guarantee, there 
was a difficulty, and that is the reason. But the debenture-holders of 
this company are well protected still. 

Are they? — Yes 

What is the price? — I cannot toll you what is the price. 

What is the price to-day? — 1 don’t know. 

Do you mean to say you don’t know? — I do. 

Do you tell the jury on your oath that you cannot answer that 
question ? — I can give no other answer except that in my view the deben- 
tures were fully socurod. 

It is to mo a most extraordinary thing that you should toll the 

jury on your oath that you haven't the least idea ? — T didn't say 

I hadn't the least idea. 

What is your idea, tiion ? — I haven't looked at the matter for some 
days. 

But, when yon did last look, what do you say about that? — ^They 
did go down very low at. one time But they have since gone up, nearly 
double, I think. 

By Mr. Jctstiom Wkiotit — ^W ill you toll me what is the date of the 
guarantee? — It would bo about nine years ago. 

By the Attoknhy-Gknkhat. — T thought you said five years before? 
— I think I said about s(3ven years. 

By Mr. Justiou Wnionx — ^And for what period was it? — ^For five 
years. And the associated <?ompanio8 raised just over £12,000,000, and 
they have paid over £2,000,000 in reduction, and they have paid every 
penny of interest up to <late. The Oovornment did not see their way to 
agree with the suggestion made two years before to continue it for five 
years. 

CroiiB*examw>ation continmd — In addil.ion to other matters, were 
you not under an obligation to find no loss than two and a half million 
in connection with your White Star commitments? — ^Yes. The total 
mon^ raised was just over £12,000,000. We paid the instalments 
due, which wore £2,000,000, and there wore just over £10,000,000 still 
running, but it was this £6,000,000 which caused the trouble, because 
the guarantee was only five years. 
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Now let me summarise the case I put to you here. 1 don^t ask 
your assent to it, but to the fact that this is the way it is put against 
you. From the year 1921 to the year 1927 inclusive your company 
has steadily been making losses and living on items which came in in 
respect of its previous years? — don^t accept your statement of the 
position. 

But you expended £6,000,000 in reference to recurring items of 
expenditure? — It may be so. 

And that these all owed their origin to these years? — ^No, I don’t 
agree with that. 

And that if you had set out these facts, there was no chance of 
anybody investing a penny piece in this issue? — I absolutely disagree 
with your facts. 

That to avoid setting out these facts you took the average for ten 
years, mixing up the whole abnormal period — ^that new period in which 
new conditions prevailed — and that that was done deliberately 

Lord KYnsANT (emphaUcally ) — No 

Dishonestly ? — No. 

And with the intention of defrauding those people who might be 
induced to invest their money ? — ^No, absolutely untrue 

Re-examined by Sir John Simon — The Attorney- General has been 
asking you whetiier you think that anybody who knew year by year the 
course of the company’s affairs from 1918 to 1927 would have subscribed 
for this issue. You knew the history of the company for the past ten 
years. Did you subscribe to the issue? — very seldom buy debentures. 
I confine myself principally to ordinary shares. 

I am aiding whether you subscribed ? — One of my private companies 
did. 

It was your money? — ^Yes 

Were there trust companies under your control that subscribed to 
this issue? — I know they sent in applications. 

As a matter of fact the full application was over-subscribed? 
— ^Very largely. 

I want the jury to understand this. Is it a fact that you, yourself, 
believed that this was an issue properly to be subscribed ?— Yes. 

The Attorney-General has asked you a good many questions about 
the ** average annual balance,” and has called your attention to the 
fact that at the beginning of this period of ten years the fibres would 
be better, and that later they would reflect the depression in the ship- 
ping trade. Will you look at the paragraph? Do you observe that it 
begins with these words : Although this company, in common with 
other shipping companies, has suffered from the depression in the 
shipping business ” ? — ^Yes. 

As you understood the matter, you were stating an average of ten 
years, indicating that at the end of the period the figures are worse. 
Do yoti regard that as an indication to those who read the document that 
the position would be better at the beginning and worse at the end ? — 
That was the meaning of that. 

You were asked why you chose ten years. It is not uncommon, 
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TV hen issuing a prospectus, to state an average for a considerable number 
of years back? — I think it is a very ordinary thing. 

This pi ospectus, I imagine, was authorised by the other distinguished 
members of your board ? — ^Yes ; we had meetings specially to discuss it. 

In youi experience of them are any of them capable of authorising 
a statement that they knew to be untrue? — I should say absolutely no. 

Now let us look at the ten years period a little moie closely. It 
begins, as the Attorney-General has pointed out, with three good years? 
— ^Yes. 

In so far as the years affected by the late war were concerned, the 
facts were as well known to the man in the street as to you? — Yes 

In May, 1927, was it your view that the trade of the country would 
recover? — ^Yes Indeed, I saw aspects that weie distinctly encoiu aging, 
and I induiated at that meeting my belief in a favourable turn of events. 
That was in my considered judgment the position at that time 

In your view of the cycle of trade, was it your belief that it had 
touched bottom and was beginning to lise? — That was my honest 
belief. 

You said : I am a believer in the principle of trade cycles, and 
throughout my business life have seen that it has been of seven to ten 
years’ duration.” And this is befoie the prosecution? — Yes. 

You incline to the view that an upward movement had already 
begun ? — ^Yos. 

You have heard the suggestion in cross-examination that the accounts 
published were calculated to lead shareholders to think that you had 
had a good year from the point of view of profit and loss. Would you 
mind looking to see who it was who moved the vote of thanks to you?— 
Sir John Fortescue Flannery, M.P. 

And I see that in moving it he says this: That the company 
was eighty-eight years old, but there were no signs of senility, but, on 
the contrary, there were signs of activity, vigour, and enterprise, and 
it was true that they had not had a good year from the view of profit 
and loss ” Were you there when he said that? — 1 was there. 

That doesn’t look, does it, as though your published report and 
balance sheet had misled the shareholders into thinking that it had been 
a good year ? — I quite agree. 

That is the year 1926. Now take 1927. Is it quite clear now on 
the figures that 1927 was a better year than 1926? — Certainly, 

Did you take that as a further indication that the wave was still 
on the rise? — I did. 

Is it not the general experience of any one who understands a 
business, that once you get this cycle of seven, eight, or nine years 
going through a depression, when once the rise begins, is it, in your 
experience, continual ? — In my practical experience it always is. 

Passing on to twelve months later, to 1928, did you hold the view 
that the improvement was going on? — 1 did, very firmly. 

The North American apple crop for that year was considerably 
below the normal, and therefore shipping was smaller than in 1926. 
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It looks as though you had mentioned this in your speech as a warning 
that a very important source of trading had got worse? — ^Tes, one of 
the sources. 

Then, until this economic blizzard that followed, and then the 
initiation of this prosecution, has it ever been suggested to you that 
the profits for the ten years we have examined were not a fair average? 
— Never. 

We all appreciate the wide experience you have had of shipping 
concerns; is this ebb and flow as between 1918 and 1927 characteristic 
of the general course of British shipping? — That is so, and books have 
been published on the whole question of shipping cycles. 

As you understand the matter, do you see any objection to the 
bringing in of any of the figuies that appear in the balance sheet? — ^No. 

The suggestion is that something special should have been said 
about it. Do I undei stand rightly that these items which appear as 
special ci edits are one and all of them of the nature of receipts and 
distributable receipts ^ — ^Yes 

No doubt some of them have a history behind them, but so far as 
you know they are distributable receipts? — ^Distributable. 

In 1926 £270,000 cash was received by the company from the 
Revenue ? — ^Yes. 

In your view, is that a receipt of the company in the year ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

In addition to that, m that year, was another £561,000 received 
from the Government in the year by way of constructive repayment? — 
Yes. 

And the accounts for 1926 are not settled or drawn up until the 
spring of 1927? — ^That is so. 

By that time, the situation was still more cleared up? — ^Yes. 

As you understood the matter, and understand it now, do you know 
any reason why these sums should not be regarded as distributable 
receipts in the year^ — know of no reason. 

Is that how you did regard them? — ^Yes, and we acted accordingly. 

In July, 1926, £70,000 was paid by the Revenue to the company 
in respect of relief under a section of the Income Tax Act? — ^Yes. 

As you understood ihe matter, is that received in the year? — ^Yes. 

It is in the nature of a proper distributable dividend item? — ^Yes. 

Do you know any reason why you should address the shareholders 
and tell them you had received that £70,000? — I know of no reason. 

On the other hand, there is one definite transfer from a published 
earmarked fund? — ^Yes, £160,000. 

When you look at the profit and loss account, do you notice that 
the word '' reserve '' comes twice? — Yes. 

So far as you understood the matter, did you regard that as an 
indication that the adjustment of taxation reserve was quite separate 
from the transfer from the published reserve? — ^Yes 

You are aware that t^ adjustment of taxation reserve in 1927 
consists of two items, one income tax of £120.000 and the other E.P.D. 
figure £232,788? — ^Yes. 
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Evidence has been given for the prosecution that the E.P.D. figure 
could not have been distributed sooner? — ^Tes. It seems natuial to 
me that it should go into the ordinary leceipts of the year. 

It has been suggested that the special ci edits should be specially 
mentioned. Has anybody ever reproached you because you did not 
mention the special debits to the shareholders? — No 

You, in fact, never did? — That I know. 

And whenever, having earned distributable profits, you put any 
portion for the time being aside, you make no statement to the share- 
holders, and no one complains? — That is so. 

Have you done anything more than bung the sums back and dis- 
tribute them later on? — No. 

Do you know of any reason why a man should be prosecuted for 
not having stated when you bring it back, although it is quite right 
not to mention it when you take it out? — I absolutely fail to follow 
the line of argument of the Government. 

BnzAN O’Donoghdb Maitnino, examined by Mr. Singleton — 1 am 
a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and a partner of 
the firm of Messrs. Cole, Bond & Co. I assisted in the preparation 
of Exhibit No. 106, which has been used in the course of the 
case. That document in one column sets out the rate of 
dividend which was paid in each of the years from 1911 to 1927. 
It also shows the actual dividend that could have been paid in the 
various years, and the figures are correct so far as could be ascertained 
from the books of the company After the year 1914, when £200,000 
was taken from the reserve fund, there are six years in which there was 
put to reserve from profit and loss £1,360,000 in all. That was money 
which, if it had not been put to leserve, would have been available for 
dividend purposes. In the result the reserve fund in 1927 is greater 
by £1,180,000 than it was at the commencement of the period. Apart 
from that, there was some figure in the reserve fund before; in 1911 it 
was £80,000. With regard to the insurance fund, in every year since 
1911, apart from 1914, there was an addition to the insurance fund. It 
is a free reserve. In column 5 of that document I set out the total 
increase in reserve between 1911 and 1927, which gives the figure 
£2,231,786. That figure, so far as I can trace, is correct. I then show 
the dividends that could have been paid. The dividends which were paid 
in the last few years were paid without drawing on these published 
reserves, except for the £160,000. I heard Lord Kylsant describe Exhibit 
No. 21 as misleading. With r^ard to the place where deficit ** 
appears in that document, in my view, in arriving at the results year by 
year in connection with that company ‘‘ deficit in that part of the 
page does not express the true position. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Seventh Day— Tuesday, 28th July, 1931, 

Evidence for the Defence— continued. 

Brian OTonoghub Manning, further examined by Mr. Singleton — 
With reference to Exhibit No. 21, and taking the year 1921, there are 
three items at the bottom of the column which are described as 
special credits. Those are all items which were received during 
the year. In my view they are properly distributable as profits 
for the year. In the next year, 1922, there appears among special credits 
E.P.D £100,000. The position with regard to E.P.D then was that 
Ihe company had made provision in its books foi the expected liability 
for E P.D. over the seven-year period. It was ascertained in 1922, 
although not definitely, that that provision was excessive, and it was 
decided to take £100,000 as the liability had been ovoi -provided for. 
That, in my view, is not properly described as a reserve It is not a 
reserve; it is a provision for liability The provision for E.P D. was a 
provision for a liability which proved lo bo excessive, and therefore any 
surplus was regarded as a profit for the ycai and distributable as profits 
for the year. It is not right to describe either the £550,000 which 
appears as special credit in 1926, or any items for 1923 appearing as 
special credits, as being transferred from reserve I have before me 
Exhibit No. 94. Dealing with the year 1926, that document shows an 
item of £236,000 odd as at 1st January, 1926 Thei’e is tax deducted 
from dividend, £121,237. That is a figure which the Attoi ney-General 
agrees is something received in the year. There was taken among special 
credits £175,000, the figure which is given on Exhibit No 21 The figure 
£121,237 is a figure which the company gets or acquires in the year 
1926. The figure of £70,000 is a section 34 claim. That is a claim 
arising under section 34 of the Income Tax Act, which can be made 
in any year when the company has made an adjusted loss. If the claim 
is made and allowed, there should be a definite increase in the amount 
which is distributable. 

By the Court — ^The £121,000 arises in respect of the dividends paid 
or deducted during the year, and the £70,000 is in respect of an over- 
payment in the previous year. They are both matters which may 
fairly be credited during the year? — Yes, my lord. 

ISmmifnKition contim^ed — ^With reference to the 1927 account of the 
company, I heard yesterday a suggestion that the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company in 1927 had paid their dividends by £10,000 in cash 
and half a million White Star shares. That transaction does not com© 
at all into the 1927 accounts of the Eoyal Mail Company. The dividend 
which was declared by the Pacific was credited in the books of the Royal 
Mail on 13th June, i928 

Examined by Sir Patrick Hastings — ^Did you hear some questions 
put to Lord Plender? — ^Yes. 
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In your view, aie the words whicsh aie used in this case, adjust- 
ment of taxation leseive,'' usual words used by accountants? — ^Yes. 

And, having regard to the facts as they have been elicited in this 
case, in your view were they appropriate words for Mr. Morland to have 
used in 1926 and 1927 '-f — In my opinion they weie. 

Supposing you had been the auditor of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company in 1926 and 1927, would you have signed those accounts 
as Mr. Morland did? 

Mr. Justice Wright — Before the witness answers that question, do 
you object, Mr. Pritt? 

Mr. Pritt — I would rather not. 

Sir Patrick Hastings then put the question again, and witness 
replied, “ I should.'' 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pritt — The chairman of a company some- 
times looks at the accounts fiom a different point of view to the 
accountant. 

With regard to this Exhibit No. 21, you will remember that Lord 
Kylsant has described it as grossly misleading, and you have described 
it as misleading? — ^Yes. 

Is this a document prepared by the chief accountant of the 
R.M.S.P.? — 1 understand that this was a document which the chief 
accountant kept himself for memorandum purposes. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^I don't remember Mr. Cason being challenged 
as to the accuracy of the document. 

Mr. Pritt — It was never suggested to him that it was misleading 
at all. 

OTOss-exavit7iat%on cont^^iued — ^With regard to the document you 
have assisted to prepare showing that if the R.M.S.P. in the years 
prior to 1926 and 1927 had been minded to declare larger dividends 
it could have done so, that is a book-keeping position? — ^Yes. 

Before a company declaies a dividend, it considers its book-keeping 
position, but also its cash position ? — Yes * 

Have you examined the cash position at the time? — ^No. 

It would, in fact, be a very difficult task now? — ^It would involve 
a very detailed examination. 

You are unable to say that the company's cash position would have 
enabled them to pay these dividends? — ^It does not mean that there must 
be a cash balance when a dividend is declared. 

By the Court — Whatever your assets were, you might be brought 
down simply for want of cash? — ^Tes. It frequently happens that when 
a large profit has been made there is no cash to pay the dividend 

Orosi-examination continued — Dealing with the E.P.D., you told 
counsel that you did not regard, in the circumstances of this case, the 
various sums laid aside as a reserve, but as a provision for a liability? 
— That is so. 

Do you know many accountants do call it a reserve? — ^Tes. 

You would never say that any of your professional colleagues were 
wrong when they do so describe it? — ^The facts are the real thing. 

By the CouRO: — ^I understood that the company actually paid over 
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to the Treasury about £1,200,000 in direct taxation and got back about 
£1,000,000. Part of the amount was dealt with by constructive repay- 
ments, and therefore did not come into any cash account. The proper 
liability for E.P.D., as it turned out, was about £1,700,000, but they 
knocked off £1,400,000 for obsolescence and deferred repairs, so that 
all the Treasury eventually got was about £340,0001 — ^Yes, which 
included the obsolescence allowance. 

The obsolescence allowance really arises as an allowance from the 
E.P.D. ^ — ^Yes. That was the convenient way of malting the allowance. 
It was intended that an allowance should be made, and it was more 
convenient that something should be allowed from what had been paid 
or assessed than that it should be a new form of grant. 

Re-examined by Sir John Simon — understood you to say that 
there was a distinction between the way in which income from subsi- 
diaries was taken and the way in which the matter was regarded when 
it came to pay dividends out. Supposing the R M.S.P. only had one 
subsidiary, which declared a dividend requiring £100. After deducting 
income tax, the amount handed over by the subsidiary would only be 
£801— Yes. 

Could the R.M.S P. distribute to its shareholders the gross sum 
of £100, which the subsidiary had declared as a dividend 1 — ^Yes. 

Because, when it declared a dividend of £100, there would be 
a special credit of £201— Yes. 

By the Court — ^You could distribute £100 nominally, but pay 
£80 and credit the company with £201 — ^That is so. 

Be-emmination contvtiued — ^Regarding the provision for E.P.D. 
made by the company between 1916 and 1921, the total provision was 
£2,260,000, but it turned out in the end that there was an over-pro- 
vision, and the final liability was £1,700,0001 — ^Yes. 

Let us suppose a company that never made any excess profits at 
all. Would it still, if it was a shipping company, have been entitled 
to obsolescence allowance 1 — imagine it would. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^Does l£e witness knowl 

Be-exarrdnation contiwued — ^The payment by the Government of 
obsolescence allowance to a company would not depend upon whether 
they were making excess profits or not. The obsolescence payments do 
not arise out of any payments made by a shipping company to the 
Government, but come under an independent head. The obsolescence 
allowance came to £1,190,000, and the deferred repairs allowance to 
£238,000, or a total of £1,428,000, In 1927 the final payment was made 
by the Government, the whole thing was settled, and £232,000 was 
brought to the profit and loss account 1 — ^That is a correct statement of 
the position 

In your experience, do accountants in practice, in making or 
approving profit and loss accounts for the year, distinguish between 
what have been called non-recurring items and recurring items 1 — ^No. 

When you are dealing with an enterprise of this sort, with all 
the subsidiaries and ramifications, do what are called exceptional items 
occur seldom or frequently 1 — ^They occur frequently. 
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In your opinion, after investigating the accounts very closely, is 
there anything misleading in not labelling non-ieourring items and not 
disclosing them? — No. 

At the first hearing, the Attorney-General, speaking of the year 
1926, said : “ You only get that balance by bringing into the year 
£760,000, which in no way ought to appear here at all As an 
accountant, do you regard the £760,000 as money which ought not 
to appear in 1926? — ^No. 

All these special items are undistributed profits? — ^Yes. 

Until they are distributed? — ^Yes. 


Opening Speech for the Accused H. J. Morland, 

Sir Patrick Hastings — Members of the jury, you heard a sentence 
from Sir John Simon which I am going to borrow. He said that it was 
very bad advocacy to put one’s case too high, and I agree with him; 
but there are no heights which I can put my case on behalf of Mr. 
Morland which are too high. I have only asked about a half-dozen 
questions in the whole of this case You may not have seen the relevance 
of them, but they were vital They led to answers which 1 knew must 
be given, and answers which once and foi all put Mr. Morland back 
into the position in the eyes of all who read them that he enjoyed before 
May of this year. I am not concerned with exhibits in ihis case. T 
am not concerned with the examination of any document except the 
one in lespect of which I am charged. I am going to ask you just for 
a few moments to consider with me the position of the gentleman who 
is now sitting in that dock, a place intended for thieves, cheats, people 
who rob their fellows, trick them out of their money or their goods. 
I am going to ask you to consi<ler whether Mr. Morland is a man who 
ia properly in that dock. I just want to toll you who he is. Until 
May of this year Mr. Harold John Morland occupied a position in the 
world of which any man might have been proud. He had lived a long 
life, a very useful life; there was not a man in the City of London 
who occupied a higher or a more respected position than he did. He 
was a member of a firm of accountants, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse <fe Co., 
a firm I suppose whose name and reputation are known wherever the 
English language is spoken. Mr. Morland was a paiiiner, an honoured 
partner, and a respected partner in that firm, and was honoured and 
respected by every professional man in the City who knew him. For 
many years he had been the nominal auditor of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company — and I use the word ** nominal ” for this reason, 
that you appreciate by this time that it was Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
& Co. whose servants and clerks audited these books. It was the habit, 
and, I think, the requirement of the Royal Mail Company, that an 
individual should appear as auditor, but the clerks were not 
the clerks of Mr. Morland, they were the clerks of Messrs. 
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Price, Waterhouse & Co. Mr. Morland for years audited this 
series of accounts The Royal Mail meant jio more to them than 

hundreds and thousands of big companies, banks and otheis, all of 

whom are audited in exactly the same way by exactly the same firm 
Some question was raised about remuneration The firm received a 
fee of 400 guineas a year. If it interests you to know, I asked Mr 
Morland what in money as a partner the audit of the books of the 
Royal Mail meant to him. It was something in the neighbourhood of 
£20 a year; that was all. 

You will ask yourselves, no doubt, did Mr Morland ever own a 

share in the Royal Mail, did he ever buy a share, or did he ever sell 

a shared Did it matter to him personally whether they made millions 
in the year or anything? It mattered not at all. His only sole object, 
his only sole interest in this case in the last twenty years has been^ to 
do his duty as an auditor And what was it^ In a sentence I am going 
to tell you what it was. Every year the accounts of the Royal Mail 
were prepai ed by the accountant’s department of the Royal Mail. Their 
accuracy of figures was checked by the clerks from Messrs Price, ^ Water- 
house & Co , and then, when they were finished and everything was 
done, they went to the Board of the Royal Mail Company. 

We are not living even to-day in this Court in the world of Alice 
in Wonderland I decline even to consider the proposition that the 
Board of the Royal Mail did not know what was the financial position 
of this company year by year Look at the names of the members of the 
board. Among them is the name of a man who, if things had been 
a little different, might have been standing here in this row where we 
are, one of the greatest commercial lawyers practising in London to-day. 
Is anybody going to tell me in this Court that Mr. Morland must have 
thought that Sir Leslie Scott did not know month by month and year 
by year the exact financial position of this company, when the very 
accounts prepared by the Royal Mail were sent up to the oflRce where he 
and the board were sitting, were examined, and never came before 
Mr. Morland in his life until they had been passed by the board? 

It is suggested in this case, in the wording of the indictment, that 
Mr. Morland in some way aided and abetted Lord Kylsant to do some- 
thing. You will hear that never once in all these years did Mr. 
Morland ever speak to Lord Kylsant about the accounts. He was no 
more guided by his view than he would have been by the views of the 
office boy. These accounts, as he believed and knew, were the accounts of 
the directors of the Royal Mail, and they were sent to him.^ AH I tell 
you about the accounts, as far as Mr Morland is concerned, is this, that 
ever since 1921 he thought that the directors of the Royal Mail were 
acting properly; they were putting into the right and proper year 
amounts which they could rightly and properly utilise to pay their 
dividends. Year by year his duty was to take in his hand this printed 
document, to see whether the balances were right, whether the assets 
were right, whether the liabilities were right, whether the sums trans- 
ferred in the year were sums which could properly have been transferred, 
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and sums out of which dividends could properly be paid. That went 
on until the year 1925. In 1926 Mr Morland did a thinpj which 
apparently to most auditors was even in excess of the strict requirements 
of his duty. He came to the view that a time had arrived when he ought 
to give to the company and its shareholders an indication that these 
amounts were being drawn upon or utilised for the purpose of paying 
their dividend. He never consulted with a soul* He never asked Lord 
Kylsant to choose a form of words The words that were used, Adjust- 
ment of taxation reserves,'’ are words that I might almost say are 
hallowed by usage You may remember that I did not put to Lord 
Plender when he was in the box, bundles of profit and loss accounts 
audited practically by every firm of accountants, and if it were necessary 
to look at them one would find in everv one of them the expression, 
sometimes in slightly different form, ** Adjustment of taxation reserves." 
You will remember when Lord Plender went into the witness-box I 
asked him a simple question : Is the expression ‘ Adjustment of taxa- 
tion reserves ' an expression commonly used by auditors? " His answer 
was ** Yes." I asked him: ** What is it used for by accountants? " 
and he said : It is used to indicate that there have been transfers from 
reserves " ** Reserves" is the word commonly used by accountants to 

indicate the very thing that happened in this case. The next question 
I asked him was this : “ Does lhat word apply to cases whore the 
transfers or allocations are small or if they are large ? ’ ' Lord Plender's 
answer was: ** They may be either large or they may be small." Then 
I said to Lord Plender : " What would you understand by the expression 
‘Adjustment of taxation reserves'?" Ho said: “I should under- 
stand that in order to arrive at this figure th^re wero transfers from 
reserves, which might be large or might be small, but it gave to the 
shareholders every opportunity, if they desired to know, and if thoy 
thought they no longer trusted their board, so that they could have 
insisted upon knowing, of asking for themselves." Those are the very 
words Mr. Morland chose, without any suggestion, or without any 
conference with Lord Kylsant, or any of the directors. He took upon 
himself the responsibility of taking accounts which had been passed 
by, amongst other people, a gentleman who was implicitly trusted by 
every member of the Bar. Mr. Morland himself said he wanted these 
additional words put in. He thought it right that they should go 
and they went in. That is why he is in the dock. There is nothing 
else at all. That is the only charge against Mr. Morland. 

In 1927 there came a time when Lord Plender was asked to inquire 
into the affairs of this company for a purpose quite unconnected with 
anything we are here considering. It is a matter which I personally 
shall never cease to regret. Lord Plender himself no doubt had other 
business cares and was unable to investigate these matters himself, and 
another gentleman was asked to make these inquiries, which he did. 
Members of the jury, there are great men in all professions. Those of 
us who sit here may sometimes have to inquire into the affairs of one 
of our brethren, and, unless there is any reason for secrecy which 
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makes it impossible, I should be sorry indeed to think that any one 
of us in such an inquiry, if thought there was anything which 
required an explanation, did not go to him and say : “ What is the 
explanation? Of c5urse, on the other hand, if there was nothing 
which required an explanation, it would not be necessary to go. One 
of two things has happened in this case, and I hope you will be as 
charitable as I am Either Sir William M'Lintock, in looking into 
these accounts, seeing these balance sheets and making his report, sa.w 
nothing which even required an explanation from Mr. Morland,^ in 
which case it is only right and proper that he should ask him nothing. 
I cannot believe that there is another alternative; we have not heard 
it. I cannot believe that Sir William M'Lintock ever thought that 
Mr. Morland had committed even a slight error. He did not say so. 
If he did think so, and if he did not ask Mr. Morland’s explanation, 
he must have had many sleepless nights since the day this summons 
was issued On 13th May a criminal summons was served upon Mr. 
Morland to attend the Guildhall to answer a crime, a charge under 
the Larceny Act. On behalf of Mr. Morland a letter was written to 
the Director of Public Prosecutions saying : We know nothing about 
this case. Can it be something which has appeared in the report of 
Sir William M'Lintock? May we see it? and the Director or some 
one in his department said No, you must wait till the case is 
opened against you by the Crown What else could Mr. Morland do? 
In Mr. Morland’s profession a man can go either to the president of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants or the president of the Incor- 
porated Society of Accountants. Mr Morla.ud went to both; he went 
to Mr. Hill, and he went to Mr. Morgan I may say at once that I 
could not pay a high enough tribute to Mr Morgan for the hours of 
time that he has taken in trying his best to see the rights and wrongs 
of this case. Into that box will go both of these gentlemen, the heads 
of their profession, coming heie with jio other ob^ject except in what 
they consider the interests of justice and fair play, to tell you that 
Mr. Morland has done nothing wrong so far as they know. I am going 
to do a thing that I should imagine has never been done befoie, namely, 
call two witnesses for the defence to prove exactly the same as the 
only evidence given against Mr. Morland for the prosecution — exactly 
what Lord Plender has said, and exactly what was said, if he will 
allow me to say so, by one of the clearest-headed witnesses one has ever 
heard, the gentleman who went into the witness-box last, Mr Manning. 
He was asked: Would you have signed this balance sheet in 1927? ** 
Members of the jury, I am going to ask the same question of the 
heads of the accountants’ profession. I am going to ask Mr. Morgan, 
who will say ‘'Yes.” If it is necessary to prosecute men like Mr. 
Morland, then a very large building will be required to try accountants I 
Surely, if Mr. Morgan comes into the box, representing a great pro- 
fession, and says: can find nothing wrong with those accounts in 

1926 and 1927 ; I would have signed them ’’ — If you think he is 
coming here practically to plead guilty himself to a criminal ofience — 
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you must think he is a brave man. The only difference in that witness- 
box between Mr Morland and Mr. Morgan and Mr. Hill, and anybody 
else who may be called, is that Mr. Morland goes into the box to say , 
‘‘ I did it; I know of no wrong,” and sitting behind him will be a 
warder with a chain. That is all. The other gentlemen will come 
and say: We would have done it; we see nothing wrong,” and they 
are free. Lord Plender said almost in terms that Mr Morland had 
done nothing wrong. But Sir William M'Lintock, the gentleman who 
knows this case from A to Z, went into the box, and if there was 
anything in the facts of this case which made Lord Blender’s observa- 
tions not applicable to Mr. Morland, then was the chance to show 
there was a difference. Other accountants were called, but not one of 
them has ever said one single word criticising in any way the conduct 
of Mr. Morland. 

What it really comes to is this, the R.M S.P was suffering, as 
every company in the world was suffering, not from bad management, 
but from the depression existing throughout the world. I suppose it 
is true that if Mr. Morland had done that which the Attorney-General 
seems to suggest, if ho had said to them in 1921, “ Your position is 
magnificent in the sense that you have got endless reseivos and millions 
of pounds of assets, but I tell you you are living on your own fat. 
You are drifting to your own doom,” the biggest shipping company 
in the world would have been ruined. Is the Attorney-General really 
meaning that the duty of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse <fe Co. was to go 
to a distinguished and learned board of directors and say their duty 
was simply to ignore them and do something which would wreck the 
company? Members of the jury, we know the tendency of English 
finance, and I am sure the Attorney-General does not require me to 
prove it. The big joint stock banlcs have all large secret reserves. 
In a year a dividend of 19 per cent, or 20 per cent, might be paid, 
but there might be a time when there was a big financial disaster, 
such as took place not so many years ago, when the gentleman who 
was responsible for it stood where Mr. Morlapd is standing now. Some 
of the banks lost very heavily. Suppose the directors had said : Do 
not put that right out of your reser*ves, but go to the shareholders of 
this big joint stock bank and say you have lost £1,000,000.” Do you 
think that would have been a good thing for the credit of this country? 
Do you think any auditor in the world could do a thing like that? 
It is easy to be wise after the event. I am going to say that Mr. 
Morland is not guilty even of an error of judgment, 

I am goijig to appeal to the Law Officer of the Crown through you 
to consider, even now, whether it is right that for another hour this 
gentleman should he allowed to continue in the dock. His lordship 
told you early in the opening of this case that at any moment you 
had it in your power to say there is no case against this gentleman 
sittijag there. If you think fit to consider this question, I hope you 
will remember this that for a man to be acquitted is a great thing, 
for a man not to go to the end of his trial is a thing he will remember 
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with gratitude all his life If there is anything after the evidence 
which has been given which leads you to think there is any case for 
him to answer, of course this case will proceed, but I urge on you, 
either now or when you have heard his evidence, to consider whether 
you think it is right that a gentleman of his position should remain 
in the dock another hour. When you have heard Mr. Morland’s view, 
and, if you think fit, the other gentlemen I am going to call, you 
will say without fear that there has never been one word which could 
properly be used either against Mr. Morland^s honesty, integrity, or 
his business ability. 


Evidence for the Accused Mr. H. J. Morland. 

HAEOXiD John Morland, examined by Sir Patrick Hastings — I am 
a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and I have been a 
partner in the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co , since 1907. I was 
appointed auditor of the R.M.S P about May, 1919, and audited the 
1918 and later accounts. Although I was the audiioi and signed the 
accounts, the clerks who assisted me were employees of Price, Water- 
house & Co. The three or four hundred guineas went to the firm in 
the ordinary course, and I received my share as a partner. It worketl 
out at about £20 a year after 1 had paid taxation. 

Did you ever have any discussion with your co-defendajit, Loid 
Kylsant, upon any of these accounts? — ^No. 

Did it ever enter your mind that that boaid of directors was not 
as fully conversant with the financial positiop of the R.M.S P. as was 
Lord Kylsant? — I did not know anything about the position of the 
other members of the board. 

Did it ever occur to you, or did any one ever suggest to you, that 
Lord Kylsant was the only person who knew the facts ? — Oh, no. 

Did you yourself require to be inserted, in the profit and loss 
account for the year 1925, the words adjustment of taxation re- 
serves *'? — The words were suggested by me. 

Why did you select that phrase? — I thought it was the best phrase 
to use; it was a phrase in common use, and to my mind it expressed 
exactly what I wanted to express. 

Had you any sinister motive at all in selecting that phrase? — ^I 
selected it simply because I thought it gave the information that ought 
to be given. 

In the years 1926 and 1927, did you use precisely the same phrase? 
— The same words The words were in when the accounts came to me 
for audit, because they had been copied from the accounts of the year 
before. 

And in respect of those two years, in your opinion at that time, 
and now, were the proper matters brought into the profit and loss 
account? — ^Yes. 
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Did you at any time consider that you were guilty of any lack 
of duty in certifying those accounts? — 'No 

Do you know now in what respect you have acted improperly, if 
you have? — I have not really heard any suggestion to that effect. 

We know that Sir William M‘Lintock, at a later stage, was asked 
to investigate the accounts. Did he ever ask you for any information, 
or make any inquiry of you as to what you did ’ — He never came to me 
His clerks and mine were in communication with regard to some figures. 

Did you give him any information he required? — ^Yes, we put all 
our papers at his disposal. 

Did he ask you for information or suggest that anything you had 
done was improper ? — I never met him until I saw him at the Guildhall 

It was suggested by Mr Cason that at some time he told you that 
he did not much like one of the items about the bonus, and he said 
that he thought he understood you to say that neither did you. Did 
you ever make any such statement to Mr. Cason? — He came to me — 
whether on his own behalf or because some one had queried it I do 
not know — ^to ask if the two bonus dividends for Nelsons were really 
dividends or whether there was anything in the name bonus '' which 
rendered them improper to be included in the profit and loss account. 
I told him that they were quite proper to be included. 

Did you ever have any reason to dislike it? — ^Not the least. 

Have you over at any time had any shareholding or any interest 
in the Royal Mail? — No, I have not 

Cross-examined by the ATTonNF4T-Gi3OTUAL — It is right that I should 
accentuate at the very outset certain facts which are in your favour. 
It is a fact, is it not, that you had no financial interest as to whether 
a dividend of 5 per cent or any other dividend was declared? — ^No. 

So far as the subsidiaries are concerned, you would have no 
knowledge of them? — -None, beyond what was in the published accounts, 
t.e., the audited accounts, which camo to me. 

The first step is the preparation of tho accounts, and with that 
you are not concerned? — Thai is an internal matter. 

Then the second step is that these accounts, having been prepared, 
are put before you as auditor? — ^Tes, after they have been to the board 
in this case. 

We have been told, both by Mr. Cason and Lord Kylsant, that in 
the course of the year 1920, when a deficiency was probable, an estimate 
was made and Lord Hylsant told Mr. Cason to ascertain what reserves 
they had to meet deficiencies? — I heard that 

You knew nothing about that at the time? — ^Nothing whatever. 

You did not know that they had started out with the set idea 
of utilising reserves to meet deficiencies? — Oh, no. 

Neither, I presume, did you know that in the year 1926 the 
E.P.D. portion which was going to be taken moved up from £860,000 
to £660,000? — ^It was £660,000 when it came to me. 

You knew nothing about that being moved up by the £200,000? 
~No. 

You would not concern yourself with the effect which the company's 
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leports are having on the public mind? — That has nothing to do with 
the auditor 

With regard to the year 1929, do you agree that there were some 
guarantees which the company wore asking the Treasury to eirtend? — 
Yes. 

If the Treasury did not extend them, the company was in this 
difficulty, was it not, that it could not find the money to pay them? — I 
cannot say that; I do not really know that. It certainly was not con- 
venient; the company was asking for an extension. 

It was much worse than that, was it not; the company was unable 
to pay its debt^ — ^It is awfully hard to say that. I am not prepared 
to say it off-hand. The company has very large ramifications, and what 
it was prepared to pay I do not know. 

By the Court — ^When did you cease to be auditor? — I audited the 
accounts for 1928, and then when the report was put forward I formally 
resigned, but my firm was appointed auditors. It was only a change 
in form. 

CTOfis-cxnminaiio7% tonUmitd — ^The accounts at any rate show that 
the R.M S.P. Com])any, in the year 1929, was in a serious financial 
position? — The seriousness of the position was that it had these large 
capital liabilities which were becoming due. That is clear. 

Had the company heavy liabilities falling due, and no liquid assets? 
— It is not exactly a case of liquid assets. 

Well, assets which it could readily liquefy? — I should say that the 
mistake was in borrowing money on such a short term. 

I think it was a five-year loan ? — ^Yes. It was, I suppose, rather too 
optimistic to think that it would have tho money at that time. 

That being tho position in 1929, there having been nothing excep- 
tional in 1928, may I take it that the position was one which at any 
rate ought to have given rise to some misgiving in the year 1927? — I 
do not think that would follow. 

Did I understand you to say that you thought that what would be 
required at that time would be a certificate of profits, for use in the 
prospectus? — ^Perhaps I was too hasty in thinking so, but it is what 1 
did say. 

You thought that you would bo asked to certify the various profit 
and loss accounts; and, in regard to the year 1927, that you would 
be asked to certify £737,000? — It never got as far as that; I do not 
think that was in my mind. I thought that I might be asked to state 
year by year what were the earnings and profits, after making the 
necessary adjustment that accountants think it well to make. 

If you had been asked to certify, for use in a prospectus, what 
the figures for the 1926 profit and loss account were, you would have 
been very anxious to avoid misleading the investor, would you not? — 
Oh, yes. 

First of all, you would have altered the build-up of it, would you 
not? — I thijak so. We nearly always say that the profits given in a 
prospectus are the profits after making adjustments, whether large or 
small. 
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Would you mind telling me, as an illustration, what you would 
have done with the figure of £660,000 (in respect of E.P.D.)1 — If I 
were being asked to certify the profits that the company earned in the 
year, it could not have been included. 

By the Court — In that year i — In that year, my lord. 

CroaS’exam/i/riaUon conUnued — ^What would you have done with the 
£176,000 income tax reserve? — Nearly every certificate for a prospectus 
leaves out of account taxation altogether. 

If it is necessary to present a true picture to a prospective investor, 
why is not it necessary to present a true picture to a shareholder? — 
Because the circumstances are quite different. What a shareholder 
wants to know is what his company had done during the year ; and that 
includes all these items that have been properly brought in. 

Do you think that when an ordinary intelligent member of the 
public or shareholder, but one who was not a specialist, looked carefully 
through the accounts for 1926 and 1927 he would have a true picture 
of the company’s position? — The balance sheet gave him a perfectly 
true picture of the company’s position. 

It is very important for a shareholder to know, among other things, 
what current earnings his company is making? — I do not see why. 

After all, the value of assets lies in the fact that they have an earn- 
ing capacity? — I agree. 

Do you not think now, in the light of after events, that those profit 
and loss accounts would leave the ordinary intelligent shareholder under 
the impression that so far as earning capacity was concerned, all was 
well? — No, I do not think that necessarily I think anybody who 
read the accounts would see that there was no statement whatever about 
earnings. 

Do you agree that one of the most material circumstances which 
every shareholder has a right to know is the earning capacity of the 
company? — Of course I do not agree with that. 

With regard to the utilisation of secret reserves to level out in- 
equalities. If it has been done over a series of years, if substantial 
amounts have been used, and if it is going to be continued, the auditor 
ought to insist, should he not, that a clear indication is given to the 
shareholders? — should say in general that if there is a large reserve 
which has not been put aside for any particular purpose it ought to be 
disclosed from the first. It is of the same nature as transfers to general 
reserve. It ought to be put to general reserve. 

There does come a time, does there not, when, if you are going to 
utilise reserves in a profit and loss account you must say so? — ^It is a 
question of degree. I am not quite sure how much it is time and how 
much it is size. 

In your view, had that time arrived when in the year 1926 you 
made your report in respect of the year 1926. I select this year because 
this is a time you put in the words adjustment of taxation reserves ? 
— ^I do not think what was in mjy mind was that any time had arrived, 
but here were large amounts cnming year after year, and it was time they 
should be descrit^d. 
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By the Coubt — I should like to know at some time why you thought 
so at that time* — My idea in putting in those words was this. In that 
statement which begins “ Balance for the year you have two large 
amounts mentioned — dividends from allied and other companies, and, 
on the other side, depreciation. In the second year you had large sums 
coming in from another source, not non-recurrent, but recurrent, which 
were quite as important to the company as amounts which were coming 
in from allied and other companies If you have got three things of prac- 
tically equal importance, it seems not a very good method to mention 
only two of them and leave out the third. 

Crosg-examinaHon continued — ^I quite follow that; if you say they 
were recurring, but they were recurring with this qualification, were 
not they, that the duration of time for which this source of supply could 
go on was strictly limited? — I did not know when it was going on; it 
could not go on for ever. 

It is abnormal, is it not? — ^Yes. 

By the Couht — It is an abnormal thing which the shareholders ought 
to know if they are to obtain a true and correct picture of the state of 
the company’s affairs? — 1 thought it was desirable. I do not think I 
could put it higher than that, 

Mr. Morland, you have a sort of judicial duty here. You have to 
certify as auditor, and on you depends the certification of accounts? — 
You put it high, my lord, calling it a judicial duty. 

Well, I will say quasi- judicial? — ^Yes, my lord. 

Cross^examvnation contiimed — And you are not the servant of the 
directors ? — ^No, 

Part of your duty is to see that the shareholders are to be pro- 
tected? — Oh, quite. 

By the Coubt — ^You are not infallible, but you have that duty? — 
Certainly. 

Cross-examination continued — You would have been very reluctant 
to sign the accounts without the words adjustment of taxation re- 
serves ” ? — Having made the suggestion, yes. 

By the Court — In 1924 tlie words were not there. Might not the 
words of 1924 appear to be rather misleading? — I think, looking back, 
if I may say so quite frankly, I am rather sorry I did not make the 
suggestion in 1924, because the amount brought in in 1924 was larger 
than in 1925. 

CroBs-exammation continued — ^Referring to the statement known as 
Exhibit No. 21, in each of the years 1921 to 1926 inclusive, was the 
company, including its gross earnings, less expenses and depreciation, 
and including dividends, running at a loss? — ^I think there is a possible 
exception in 1923. 

Is this the position, that from 1921 to 1926 the company had never 
earned anything like enough to pay its debentures? — ^That depends, again, 
on what you mean by “ earned,” 

I mean earned, after depreciation ? — ^That is quite true if you mean 
earned in the ordinary sense of the word. 
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And in those six years it expended very large sums of money in 
paying dividends? — It paid regular dividends. 

If the shareholders had realised at that time -what the true position 
of the company was, and what it expended in carrying on from 1921 
to 1927, do you think they would have been very seriously disturbed? 
— That is not a very easy question to answer. I should doubt if they 
would. The chief thing a shareholder wants is regular dividends, and 
that he had had all the time. 

What he wants is not merely dividends, but assurance or security 
that he is likely to go on receiving them^ — That is what he never gets 
in an industrial company. 

Mr. Henry Morgan, examined by Mr. Stuart Bbvan — ^I am presi- 
dent of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors I have 
had the material documents brought to my attention, and understand 
practically the whole of the facts of the trial. 

You have heard the different amounts in question in the case of 
income tax fund, excess profits duties fund, and corporation profits tax. 
Were they properly brought in or improperly brought in ? — In my opinion 
they were properly brought into the balance for the year as the profit avail- 
able for dividends. 

In your opinion, on the facts as known to you, was the balance 
sheet properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
state of the company’s affairs as siiown by the books of the company? — It 
was. 

With your knowledge of the position of the R.M.S.P., as it was in the 
years 1926-27, would you, as auditor of that company, have signed the 
balance sheets in this form? — ^I should. 

Cross-examined by Sir William Jowitt — Take the year 1927, You 
see there a balance for the year, including dividends on shares in allied 
companies, adjustuient of taxation, &c. Supposing you had been asked 
for the purposes of a prospectus to make yourself responsible for a state- 
ment on those lines — ^that is to say, a certificate put exactly in that form 
that a balance for the year has been £697,466, would you have done 
that yourself? — ^I should want to put the balance available for dividend 
for that year. I should want to make it quite clear that it was balance 
available for dividend, because, of course, there is a tremendous dif- 
ference between profit available for each year and the profit earned in 
the year, calculated according to the ordinary commercial standard, and, 
of course, obviously here, this cannot be profit earned in the year. 

Do I understand you to be saying that there is a distinction between 
‘'balance for the year” and “balance available”? — The amount of 
profit available for dividends in each year need not necessarily coincide 
with the profits actually earne<l in ^at year calculated according to 
commercial customs. 

That is, there is a distinction between a profit for the year and a 
j>rofii. available for the year? — ^That has become available for dividends 
during the year. 

Would you have consented to have put your name on a prospectus 
containing the phrase we have been discussing? — ^Well, sir, it appears to 
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me to be merely repeating what has been stated in the accounts for each 
year. Now, as an auditor, I should not consider myself responsible for 
the extent of the disclosure in the profit and loss account. But it is 
a sort of certificate that I should not like. I should like it to have 
been explained a little further that this was the amount that became avail 
able for profits during the year. 

You would say ‘‘ No, if you want me to certify on these lines, I 
won^t do it, but if you want me to certify the balance for the dividends 
in the year, perhaps I would "" 1 — That is it, exactly. I would if I signed 
the balance sheet. 

Henry Lancelot Hingston Hill, M.A., eYammed by Mr. Stuart, 
Bevan — am president of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. I 
have been in practice as an accountant for twenty-seven years. I am 
familiar with the question which has arisen as to the inclusion in the 
profit and loss account in 1926 and 1927 of sums drawn from income tax, 
excess profits duty, and corporation profits tax. In my view they were 
properly brought in I think the phrase used quite suitable 

Cioss-examined by the Attorney General — You agree with me from the 
accountant’s point of view this matter is a matter of degree ^ — Exactly. 

Entirely a matter of degree? — Yes, I think it is 

Whether you are right or wrong m law, we are not debating in this case, 
because, as T say, this is not the pioper arena, but, in fact, transfers from a 
reserve fund are sometimes brought into a profit and loss account without any 
notification at all ^ — Yes, that is so. 

Then there comes a stage — whether, as Mr. Morland said, it is reached 
as a matter of time or by the size of the amount — there comes a stage when 
some indication must be given ^ — Yes, some indication. 

Some indication < Does there finally come a stage when there must be 
not merely an indication but a perfectly precise phraseology when nobody 
can make a mistake about it? — I should think so; it depends on the 
circumstances ; one cannot generalise exactly. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Eighth Day— Wednesday, 29th July, 1931. 

Closing Speech for the Accused Lord Kylsant. 

Sir John Simon — If your lordship pleases, members of the jury, you 
will, I am sure, be glad that we have now reached the closing stages of 
this trial, and, close as your attention has been throughout, you must 
necessarily, in the course of the case, have felt occasionally a little weary 
if matters already discussed were again put under debate. I have, as 
you realise, resting on my shoulders at this moment a very grave re- 
sponsibility, as grave, I think, as any that has ever rested on them in 
my professional life of now thirty years. You will forgive me therefore 
if I refer to some things which you may already feel are familiar to 
you. I desire here to do my duty simply and cleaily, and that duty 
requires that I should, even at the risk of being thought wearisome or 
redundant, present to you a connected view of this matter, which, if it 
commends itself to you, I shall invite you to beai in mind until the 
end. 

The first thing which I wish to state to you before we come to any 
matter of detail, before I attempt to put before you any argument in 
the nature of appeal, is that you should realise and have in mind that 
on each one of the three counts of this indictment, both the two counts 
which affect Lord Kylsant and Mr. Morland, and the third count about 
the prospectus which affects Lord Kylsant alone — on each one of those 
three counts three distinct things are necessaiy to be proved to the satis- 
faction of each one of you. If it were proved that any one of these 
three things was, in the judgment of any one of you, not adequately 
proved to your satisfaction by the prosecution, you are bound in liiat 
respect to acquit. 

What are these three things ? They are three elements in the charge. 
I do not agree, and I do not think when my lord sums up that he will 
agree, with the view which was rather suggested at the beginning that, 
as a matter of fact, if the first of these elements was established the 
other two would follow almost automatically. The first question in re- 
lation to each count is ; is it proved to your satisfaction that in a material 
particular a false written statement has been made? 1 am going to 
submit to you reasons why you should think that that would be too 
harsh a view, I have already taken occasion to point out, and I think 
my lord here again will confirm me, that, leaving aside for the moment 
the question of the effect of what is stated, this criminal section under 
which an accused person may be brought to the Old Bailey and tried 
as for a crime and his liberty put in jeopardy is not a section which is 
laying down what is to be the extent of disclosure, what is to be the 
amount of information given, what is to be the fullness with which 
details are published. These matters may be very proper matters for a 
very different tribunal in the course of a civil trial when you are deal- 
ing with the subject of monetary liability or compensation, but here 
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in this Criminal Court, dealing with this section of this Larceny Act, 
the first issue, as I conceive, is not an issue as to whether it would be 
proper or wise or good accountancy or good business or more informative 
to provide additional detail. The question is : is there, in that which 
has been stated in writing, a material particular upon which you cm 
put your hand and say That is false 

Secondly, in respect of each count of this indictment, quite inde- 
pendently of the first point, you have, before you could convict, if 
indeed any holes could be picked in any material particular in what 
has been stated in writing, to be satisfied that Lord Kylsant, in that 
which he did put forward as a written statement, knew that what was 
being said was false 

And here I may be, perhaps, permitted to submit to my lord and 
to you, through him, this consideration. One can well understand that 
the view might be advanced that this section, when it speaks of falsity 
in a written statement in a material particular may, and on one con- 
struction perhaps would, cover the case not only on what is stated sen- 
tence by sentence, figure by figure, word by word, but would cover also 
what might be regarded as the effect of what was stated. Let me sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that you have a business man with great 
affairs who, as a matter of fact, entrusts a good deal of the accountancy 
side of his business to others. Let me assume that you may have before 
you a man who, though holding a distinguished and honourable posi- 
tion, may not m every respect have had as clear and pellucid a view 
of every detail of the income figures of his business as some others, 
as the Attorney-General would say in his pleasant way, not a senior 
wrangler. If indeed the question was : Here is something which you 
have put down in black and white and it is a lie; you will not hear 
me stand up and say : Oh, but he did not know that it was a lie.'' 
But if what you wish to imply is that we must consider the general efi^ 
of this, not the words used, then the question I think does arise very 
importantly indeed as a fair question : ‘‘ Aye, but even on that 
assumption, is it proved that the defendant knew that this which has 
now been analysed for ten days in a Court is false? " Your lordship 
sees my point, I am sure, and I think it is a rather important considera- 
tion. 

Mr. JusTiOB Wbight — Yes, it is a very important matter for the 
consideration of the jury. 

Sir John Simon — ^You will remember that when Lord Kylsant was 
in the box I was very careful to put to him that question, not in any 
way suggesting to him an answer or leading him, and I daresay you 
will remember my phrase. I said : If anybody could pick holes in 
that statement, the prospectus would tell the jury the answer to this 
question : * Did you know or realise that it could be in that way treated 
as false, and did you know that what you were putting forward was 
in that sense false?' " And after all a man on his trial is entitled 
to have some regard paid to his answer, especially when he is not cross- 
examined about it, and his answer was . ‘‘ No. I believed that what I 
was putting forward was true; I did not intend to put forward what was 
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false/’ and I ask every one of you to attach to that the weight which 
such an answer deserves 

The third element which has to be established in every one of these 
counts IS one of which I am going to say something to you at the end ; 
very little has been said about it yet, but it is vital in this case. Let 
it be supposed that as the result of all this elaborate preparation it could 
be shown by the prosecution : ‘‘ Here is something which is false I 
deny it, but let it be supposed. Let it be further supposed that it could 
be said : “ Not only that, but the effect of it is something which Lord 
Kylsant knew to be false. I deny it, but let us suppose it. This tre- 
mendous question remains, and it is essential to any conviction on any 
count; has that which has been stated been stated with any intent to 
deceive and to defraud? That means this: is Lord Kylsant a rogue? 
That is what it means, and no one of you, with very great respect, 
would be justified in returning a verdict against Lord Kylsant, unless 
every one of you reaches the conclusion that that is the intent with which 
it was done 

When it was decided to institute these criminal proceedings against 
these two gentlemen, the view that was then taken was a view which 
involved these propositions. I am not saying that the Crown is not 
entitled in the course of the case, when it ascertains more accurately 
the facts, to change its attack. Certainly, this thing must be investi- 
gated from every point of view; but when Lord Kylsant for the first 
time in his life found himself summoned in order to answer a charge 
of crime it was manifest that the Crown then put forward a case that 
what these profit and loss accounts asserted was that the company in 
1926 and 1927 had made a trading pzofit. It is a pure delusion. It is 
now plain to everybody that, as a matter of fact, whatever this profit 
and loss account is, it is not a trading account of the company; it is not 
a representation that the company has made a profit in its trading during 
the year. 

I pointed out to you that when this case was first presented it was 
made a specific part of the injurious imputation directed against these 
two gentlemen : “ Oh, yes, you say * Adjustment of taxation reserves ' ; 
those words mean small modest adjustments.’’ I again remind you, if 
that was the view that was ever entertained by the prosecution, it is 
fatally exploded by their own witnesses. 

I am bound to say I am not content to leave the case without 
pointing out how it has been transformed in the course of this trial 
at the Old Bailey. I am going to give you three instances. The first 
is: the Crown and its advisers had the opportunity of studying this 
material for weeks and months, and after they bad had the advice of 
counsel and any accountants who were called into conference, the Attorney- 
Ceneral, when he comes to these words, Adjustment of taxation re- 
serves,” uses this passage. He suggested to you in opening, and of 
course he was presenting the view which the Crown then entertained, that 
the phrase was deliberately prepared and selected and chosen as a phrase, 
and that it betrayed an uneasy conscience. The Crown had all the 
aocoimtants of the City of London ready to come and assist them if they 
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liked, and you know now that, as a matter of fact, that phrase, whether 
it is right or wrong, is a phrase which is constantly employed by ac- 
countants of the very highest standing. It is a phrase which Mr. Mor- 
land, as an accountant of the highest standing, himself suggested, and it 
was adopted. It was not Lord Kylsant’s intention. As a matter of 
fact whether it is a desirable or an undesirable phrase, whether it is 
an adequate or inadequate phrase, whether is it an apt or inept phrase, 
it is, and the Crown ought to have known it, a phrase which accountants 
have often used — ^that and similai phrases. It is not to be attributed 
to Lord Kylsant. It is not the invention of somebody with an uneasy 
conscience. You are quite entitled to take the viow, and it may very well 
be how you will regaid it, that it would be better to use plainer language. 
We all learn something from every case, and I daresay some people 
will learn a good deal from this case, but that is a diilerent thing to 
coming heie at this trial at the Old Bailey and presenting against Lord 
Kylsant this hoirible suggestion that it was he who said* “Now we 
have something here we must be careful about ; let us write down, ' Ad- 
justment of taxation reserves ^ We now know perfectly well that 
the whole of that suggestion has been disproved in the course of this 
case ; but I do make the observation that it is a matter which the Crown 
could perfectly well have ascertained before ever this prosecution was 
started. I will take the second case. My learned friend on his information, 
not merely in the opening but as late as the sixth day of this trial, was 
still, I regret to observe, under a complete misapprehension, which those 
assisting him I think might have cleared up. Let us just see what the im- 
putation was, because it was a deeply injurious one. It begins by the sug- 
gestion that in the year 1927, in order to qualify himself for his com- 
mission — and that is the sting of it — ^Lord Kylsant brought in from the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company a dividend of some £60,000. The 
suggestion was that £10,000 of it was paid in cash, and £50,000 of it 
■was not paid in cash, but that the balance was used in an account to sub- 
scTibe for shares in the White Star Line at 2 r. paid, leaving, as the 
Attorney-General was instructed to suggest on the sixth day of the trial, 
in the year 1927 a great liability overhanging the company at the very 
moment when Lord Kylsant was therefore qualifying himself for his 
commission. This was being developed with so much art that I in- 
terrupted and said that there was a misapprehension about it. The 
Attorney-General, however, quite rightly put what he understood was 
the position. The fact is, first of all, that that which is being quite 
inaccurately referred to never occurred in the year 1927 at all, and, 
secondly, it had nothing in the world to do, and could not have anything 
to do, with Lord Kylsant’s commission. In that connection I would refer 
your lordship to Mr. Manning's evidence, where he said : “ The dividend 
which was declared by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company was credited 
in the books of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company on the 13th June, 
1928." That is clean outside the year of charge altogether and has 
no more relation to Lord Kylsant's commission than have my lees in 
this case. That is after the 1927 accounts have been passed and every- 
thing has gone through. There is absolutely nothing in the point at 
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all. The learned counsel for the Crown, Mr. Pritt, who, re-examined, 
recognised that a blunder had been made. We all make blunders. The 
world is full of blunderers. There are far moie blunderers in this world 
than there are criminals. 

Now I will take the third instance. You will recollect, I am cer- 
tain, the story about the Nelson dividend, altogether £300,000, which 
came in in the form of bonus, which is nothing more than a lump divi- 
dend, £200,000 in one company and £100,000 in the other. I find in 
the shorthand notes a particularly injurious passage where the ques- 
tion was asked • “It might have been at that time, and probably was, 
very inconvenient, if not impossible, for the Nelson companies to find 
the cash to pay the cash bonus."’ What does that mean? The sug- 
i*estion is being made, of course m all good faith, but quite mistakenly, 
that that £300,000 coming from the two Nelson companies was not pai(i 
m cash, and is not represented by cash. I call your attention to Mr. 
Cason’s evidence where I put this question to him “ Q. There is one 
further question I should like to get answered on this subject before I 
go to other matters. Tell the members of the jury this : So far as your 
evidence goes, and so far as you know, had the Nelson companies, the 
two companies, the money to pay the £300,000 in 1927? — A. Yes. Q. 
£200,000 from one and £100,000 from the other? — A. Yes.” There is 
not the slightest doubt, when one looks into the matter, that the Nel- 
son companies have been exceedingly prosperous, they have made a very 
large sum in profits, nnd there is just this question which occurred to 
ihe mind of Mr. Cason, namely, whether or not it was technically right, 
when they were paying a very large amount to the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company which held Nelson investments, to pay it in the form 
of bonus, or was it not more correct to pay it in the form of declared 
dividend of so much per cent. I put that very question to Mr. Cason, 
because I wanted to see whether that was not the point, and Mr. Cason 
said he took advice as to whether it would be technically right to de- 
clare an ordinary dividend and distribute the rest by bonus or not. Mr. 
Cason agreed it was nothing more than a lump sum bonus; and when 
I asked him : “ You satisfied yourself that that was technically correct?” 
he said “ Yes.” In reply to another question Mr. Cason said he had 
asked Mr. Morland’s advice with regard to it. Mr. Cason never enter- 
tained any doubt about the matter at all, and it had nothing whatever 
to do with Lord Kylsant. 

I do want you to realise tho enormous danger that a 
man runs with all the panoply of the forces of the Crown 
arrayed against him, however cleverly they may be deployed 
and generalled, when it is possible for a mistake of that sort 
tx> be made in these ciroumstances. 1 can well understand the 
view l:)eing entertained after an event, in 1931, that there is a great 
deal to be said for a larger and fuller statement. That is a question of 
the degree of disclosure. As a matter of fact, between the time when 
these things occurred, which you are investigating, and to-day an Act 
of Parliament has been passed — ^the new Companies Act of 1929 — ^to deal 
with a wider disclosure of secret, internal items. As a matter of facst, 
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even under the new law, it is not called for. My lord has pointed out 
that, of course, here we are not discussing the proper construction of the 
Act of 1929, but what is perfectly certain is that at the dates which 
you are now investigating, 1926 and 1927, there was nothing whatevei 
in the law to call for anything of the kind The Larceny Act says : “ You 
shall not play the rogue when you are making written statements, whether 
in the form of a profit and loss account or a balance sheet, oi a prospectus 
or anything else, by putting forward statements which are imtrue in a 
material particular to your knowledge.^’ I am perfectly content to 
accept that burden. It would be a very grave injustice if it were 
supposed that that is the same thing as discussing how much disclosure, 
it may be in the future, it would be right and proper to make. 

With regard to what is called income tax credits or reserves, let 
us suppose that the whole of the investments of the Koyal Mail were 
in one single subsidiary, and that that subsidiary declared a dividend 
which, gross, would be £100. Of course, the company which is declaring 
it, the subsidiary, would deduct tax and would therefore discharge 
its obligation if it paid not £100 but £80. Now, in those circum- 
stances, if everything else was square, it is possible for the Eoyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company to declare a dividend of £100 and to pay £80. 
The point which I do not think was quite fully followed was this. One 
way in which you might state these facts would be to say Dividends from 
investments, £100, and then to keep an income tax ledger in which you 
would debit yourself on one side with the £20 which you had to forgo, 
because it was retained by the eubsidary, and you would credit yourself, 
on the other side, with the £20 which you would keep back when you 
declared your dividend. If it were done in that way, what really hap- 
pens is that in your income tax ledger on one side you are debiting 
yourself with something you do not really receive in cash, because you 
are only receiving the dividend net, and on the other side you are 
crediting yourself with something which in that ledger you are treat- 
ing as received, because you do not pay away the gross, but only the 
net. If that is done, the real result is this, that when you take Exhibit 
No. 21 every figure on it is all right. I am not complaining of the 
figures at all, but as a matter of fact they are stated in a way which 
produces, or might easily produce, a false impression. They are stated 
on the one hand as a case in which income from investments is stated 
net and not gross. If you state the income from investments net, then 
you do not need to bring in the special credit, due to the fact that 
when you pay dividends yourself you deduct at the source the income 
tax. You need only the special credit, so far as it arises, from deduct- 
ing income tax when you pay dividends, in order to set off against what 
I might call a debit which is really the money which is not received in 
fact when you receive your dividend from your subsidiary. If you were 
to say that fibe dividends which had been declared bring in gross J^40,000, 
the immediate result is that you would proceed to debit your income 
tax ledger with the difference, and to that extent to set off the special 
credit. It really is quite fallacious to treat the special credits as if they 
are really brought in, unless you treat interest on investments, as I think 
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an accountant would treat it, as a gross and not a net figure. The 
result is that, as things are, it looks as though you were bringing in 
much larger sums than you really are. The real truth is that youi 
income tax ledger is a ledger in which you set off the sums that are 
deducted by your subsidiaries before you receive your dividend against 
the sums which you deduct when you distribute your dividend to your 
shareholders. I agree it is a subtle point; but, after all, it is necessaiy 
111 a case of this complexity to appreciate what I am saying. I am not 
saying that the figuies in Exhibit No. 21 are not correct as figures. 
As Mr. Morland said “ They are correct as figures, but I could arrange 
them in twenty ways for you and they would look very different.’’ They 
were not drawn up for this case, but they are a very useful form of 
lecord to keep before your eyes Do not let us perpetrate the grave 
injustice of misunderstanding what they really mean. The Crown is 
not entitled now to say that, so far as these income tax figures are con- 
cerned, they are not figures which are received in the year, carried to 
profit and loss in the year, and distributed in the year. It is not true that 
in the year 1926 sums were being drawn out of an income tax reservoir. 
If such had been the case, the result would have been that at the end 
of the year 1926 the reservoir would be more empty than at the be- 
ginning, and that is not true. As my lord pointed out, when you look 
at it, you find that at the end of the year the reservoir is fuller than 
it was at the beginning. So it was manifest to everybody that that 
was a mistake, and Sir William M'Lintock honestly and candidly said 
at once; “ Yes, I quite recognise, as far as income tax is concerned, 
those are things which arose in the year; they were distributed within 
the year.” 

I am not going to delay you by a long disquisition about excess 
profits duty, but I do hope that as the result of your patient hearing the 
matter has now become fairly clear to you. It is absolutely untrue to 
say that in 1926 and 1927 the excess profits duty transfers were trans- 
fers from some former reservoir. I can forgive anybody, whether he 
is the Attorney-General or an accountant, or whatever he is, for not 
getting this thing quite right to start with. Afler all, this is the 
eighth day of the trial, and it is time to see where we are. Let me make 
myself quite plain to you. Do not think I am shirking this point. 1 
believe that now this has been looked into it will be found not that it is 
one of those dangerous points which counsel for the defence would be wise 
to avoid, but, as a matter of fact, this is the vindication of what has 
been done, and which Mr. Morland proved. If you look at the bottom 
of the document you will see there seven figures which show what, in 
fact, was carried into the profit and loss account. In 1921 nothing 
whatever was carried into the profit and loss account, but there being 
about £300,000 which might have been so carried, it is used instead 
to write down investments. In other words, it created a further 
internal provision — ^much belter, of course, than distributing it, 
because once you distribute to shareholders you cannot get it back — 
you cannot get butter out of a dog’s mouth. On the other hand, 
if you use it for the purpose of writing down your investments, it 
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is there in case you need it. That is 1921. As regards 1922, Mr. 
Manning explained exactly that matter and clarified it to this extent, 
that they were about to transfer £100,000 to profit and loss account 
Now, if you add those two figures together, they amount to £400,000, 
and, speaking in quite round figures, that £400,000 nearly exhausts 
the whole of the excess provision which had been made by reserving 
£2,260,000 for excess profits duty. If for the moment we assume there 
never had been such a blessed invention as obsolescence allowance, if 
we assume for the moment there never had been such a thing as deferred 
repairs allowance, if we assume that this was simply a tax which fell 
upon the backs of companies when they made excess profits, and made 
them pay so much for seven years, the situation is this, that the 
reserve which was made for excess profits duty turned out to be some 
£400,000 or £500,000 more than it need have been, and, that being 
so, the years 1921 and 1922 exhaust or practically exhaust that reserve. 
Where then does the money come from which is found transferred to 
profit and loss account in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927? Because, 
mark you, from the beginning to the end of this case the statement 
has been made and reiterated and insisted upon that this has been 
in 1926 and 1927 a drawing away from a reservoir of reserves. Noir 
look what it really is It has absolutely nothing to do with it. The 
Government repaid certain amounts. Strictly speaking, it is not so 
much repaying as paying. There was a payment by the Government 
to the company in 1923 of a quarter of a million pounds. Governments 
do not draw cheques, but they give you things called Treasury warrants, 
or something of that kind, and you put it through a bank. Having 
paid a quarter of a million pounds in 1923, £100,000 of it was taken 
to the profit and loss account. In 1921 the Government paid £390,000, 
and there was transferred to profit and loss accoimt £330,000. In the 
next year, 1925, there was no actual further return, but the deferred 
repairs claim was agreed, and therefore tho accountants knew in the 
year 1925 that it was perfectly right to transfer £300,000. In 1926 the 
Government paid a further £270,000, and there is transferred £660,000 , 
and in 1927 they paid £9000, and there is transferred the balance. You 
must add to those figures which the Government actually paid a sum 
of which you have heard, of £661,000 Adding up Ihose cash repay- 
ments, you will find it comes to £920,000, and adding to them the 
£660,000 you will find it comes to £1,470,000 That £1,470,000 is 
practically the same amount as was transferred to profit and loss 
account from 1922 to 1927. Now that you understand these accounts, 
you will see in the years 1922 to 1927 it is not true to say that they 
were ekeing out their profit and loss account by drawing on an earlier 
reservoir, but, on the contrary, they were receiving year by year from 
the Government great sums which were distributable, and which were 
perfectly properly distributable, as profits. I am at a loss to understand 
the difference between receiving in the year 1924, let us say, £390,000 
paid by the Government, and receiving £390,000 bonus or dividends 
from anybody you please. I have not had the advantage of being a 
Senior Wrangler; I am only a man who tries to understand figures; 
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but I do not undei stand at this moment what is meant when it is 
suggested by eminent persons who are presenting this case for the 
prosecution that in 1926 and 1927 this company was feeding off its 
“ old fat.'* I daresay you remember the Attorney-General’ s expression. 
Where does the fat come from^ It comes at the time from the Govern- 
ment as a payment; it is fiesh. I repeat for the moment the only 
})oint remains that after all the Government was not going on doing 
this for ever. I trust I have established this to your own satisfaction, 
that it IS a complete misunderstanding to say what was said in the 
opening by my learned friend the Attorney-! 1 oner al when he spoke 
of those figures in 1926 and 1927 as figures which in no way ought 
to appear there at all. Why not? Why should not the <£560,000 appear 
where it does? 1 have not the faintest idea, once the figures are 
understood, why that should not be so. 

Mr Justice Wright — About this question of income tax, would 
you mind telling me if theie is anything in the accounts of the company 
which shows the debits and credits? 

Sir John Simon — I am told, my lord, there is such a thing. It 
is a difficult thing to follow and not easy to explain, but I am told so. 

Mr. Justice Wright — It is not in the income tax roaeiwe account? 

Sir John Simon — No, you will find it in Exhibit No. 15. Your 
lordship remembers that this is a more detailed thing which is kept 
in the company’s offices If you take the second page of Exhibit No. 15, 
and look at the right hand side at the top, you will see an entry: 

By interest on investments 30th Juno and 31st December,” carrying 
out a total of £611,798. On the other side, on the debit side, you 
will see: ” To income tax on investments 301h Juno, £26,000; 31st 
December, £26,000; £52,000.” Please uiiderstaiicl 1 am noi m the least 
challenging the correctness of the figui-es. If your lordship looks at 
Exhibit No. 21, you see it is not stated as being a receipt, with the 
result that you get the credit set against the debit, but it is stated as 
being the net amount, in other words, you get the £52,000 subtracted 
from the £600,000. 

Mr. Justice Wright — follow. 1 am not quite sure I appreciate 
what effect it would have in the result. 

Sir John Simon — It is this. If for the moment we imagine our- 
selves as recording any income from investments, it is in the right- 
hand side column, and then there are two items which as far as they 
go are set off against one another One of them is the debit, being, 
in fact, that portion of the gross dividend which is stopped at the source, 
and one the credit you yourself stop. Those two things are on opposite 
sides of the account; one is debit and the other is credit. You may 
leave the debit and credit to cancel one another out. You can speak 
of receiving your dividends net, or, alternatively, you can speak of 
receiving them gross, and in that event you must allow the debit against 
that gross figure to be set off against the credit. If you look at Exhibit 
No. 21, you have got in the figure, income tax reserves, the sum that 
the company is credited with, but you have not, as you ought to have, 
that which is set off against it. Therefore the true accountancy position 
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is this: you really ought to regard yourself as receiving from your 
subsidiaries your interest gross, and you ought then to proceed to debit 
yourself with that which has been deducted at the source. 

Mr. JusTiOE Wbight — I thought possibly the view might be that 
your own dividends were quite a separate matter I shall look again 
at the income tax reserve account. 

Sir John Simon — ^If I may say so, I think that is in Mr. Manning’s 
evidence, and it is very clear. I was finishing about the excess profits 
duty, but I think you do see what is the point which we put. If the 
learned Attorney-General will be good enough to allow me to state the 
real point, it is that from 1923 to 1927, as far as the excess profits 
duty figures in the profit and loss account go, they were not drawn 
from the vintage years at all ; they were in fact represented by receipts 
which the company was getting at that time. Just as it got its bonus 
from the Nelson Company, a payment to the profits, so it was another 
receipt of a payment into profits. You have still got to consider the 
last point I have to deal with, whether or not, in view of the fact 
that the Government will not go on doing that for ever, you should 
not give some indication that as a matter of fact these are not necessarily 
recurring I want to get rid of what I regard as a complete delusion, 
a delusion which may be illustrated by my learned friend’s observation 
in opening the case, to the effect that these figures ought not to appear 
at all, they in no way relate to the year; and there are many other 
passages throughout. I think we have now all reached this plain view, 
whether it be right or wrong on other grounds, whether disclosure 
l)e adequate or inadequate, that it was quite a mistake to suppose 
that the profit and loss account was being fed from some vintage or 
ancient source. It clearly was not; it was being fed from sources 
which, though they might not continually repeat themselves, were 
perfectly appropriate to be regarded as being associated with a pay- 
ment in the course of the year. 

Now I want to say a word on this remaining view which I am 
not shirking. The ]>omt is made, and, as far as it goes, it is a point 
of substance and validity: Well, be it so; we will treat these things, 
if you like, as things which arise or are associated in the year, distri- 
buted in the year; still, they are not the sort of items which would 
go on repeating themselves indefinitely.^^ To that I think there are two 
very adequate answers. First of all, as was pointed out, I think, by 
more than one of the accountancy witnesses, it really is a misuse of 
language to say that these things did not recur at all, because you see 
they are spread over a series of years. What is really meant is that 
they are a source of contribution which is about to terminate. That 
is true, but there are two answers, I think, which have to be weighed 
in this connection. The first is the observation which has been made 
ly several of the accountancy witnesses, that it is manifest when you 
are dealing with a great concern like the Royal Mail Steam Padcet 
Company all sorts of non-recurring or terminal items are coming in. As 
a matter of fact, in a great company like the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
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Company all sort of things which in a way may be regarded as 
exceptional or non-recurring, or as likely to terminate, are coming 
in; ships are sold, premises are sold, bonuses are paid, and you have, 
of course, exceptional losses. You have in mind, I am quite certain, 
the evidence given by the accountants under cross-examination that, as 
a matter of fact, in dealing with the accounts of great companies like 
this a distinction is not drawn by accountants between what have been 
called non-recurring and recurring items. That, I venture to think, 
in itself is a quite sufi&cient answer; but there is a second one, and 
1 mention it because it helps me in the only other part of the case 
about which I have to detain you. It is that you must not look at the 
position with the eyes of 1931 ; you must look at the position with the 
eyes of 1926 and 1927 ; and whatever else may be learned fiom this case 
when it is finished, I should think you would be satisfied with this, 
that Lord Kylsant did honestly believe that this shipping business, 
which had its fluctuations, its ups and downs, indicated by the cycles 
of trade, was improving. He expressed the view at the time thal 
“ Things are mending. We are rising/* If that is so, could anything 
l»e more unfair than to turn round on him in 1931 and say : “ There 
you are; you ought to have known that things were going down and 
not up, and if things wont down and did not go up, then where were 
your resources when the excess profits duty repayments were finished? *’ 
His answer is a perfectly simple one. His answer is: ‘‘I, in common 
with many another man, in 1926 and 1927, was perfectly satisfied that 
r had got over the last ten years, a cycle of good years and bad years, 
and I believed that there were indications that this company would 
be gradually restored to its normal prosperity.** 

Lord Kylsant was not doing what people sometimes do— distributing 
to-day what he hoped to get next year. There is not a penny that has 
been distributed here which was not already available. One knows of 
the sporting and sanguine gentleman who is sometimes tempted to 
take money which he is not really possessed of, and go in for a gamble, 
and, having backed a winner, hope to return the money he has borrowed, 
and to make a fortune thereby. That is not this case at all. There 
is not the slightest ground here for suggesting that anybody has antici- 
pated any single item of receipts. Every receipt in this case had been 
received, was properly distributed, and was not distributed too soon. 
When it was suggested : ‘‘ But you know you were not going to live on 
ihe Government's olisolescence profits for ever,'* the answer was* ** No, 
and I was not going to stay in the trough of the wave for ever." 

I wish now to refer to a statement that was made by Lord Kylsant 
at a meeting on 26th May, 1927, which is contained m Exhibit No. 114. 
It seems to me that this document is perhaps the best available document 
to show what was the state of Lord Kylsant's mind at the time when 
this profit and loss account was put forward. We all realise how fatally 
easy it is to argue backwards. One is always meeting people at the 
present time who tell one how foolish people were four years ago ; and 
that applies both in business and in politics. At that meeting in May, , 
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1927, Lord Kylsant said . The accounts leflect the abnormal conditions 
which obtained last year '' — and they do — as the result of the General 
Strike and the prolonged coal stoppage. Whilst indications in the 
earlier part of last year pointed in the diiection of a geneial recovery 
fiom the protracted depression in trade, all hope of this was frustrated 
by the industrial troubles which followed. Operating expenses were 
substantially higher by reason of the extra cost of coal and otherwise, 
whilst exports of manufactured goods diminished.’’ He is not presenting 
to the world a glowing picture. Just look at the way he deals with 
the situation, ^^^at he said was what Ihe accounts disclosed. He added : 
** There is a widespread feeling that the worst is over and that we 
may now justifiably look forward with confidence to moie settled and 
prosperous times.” Then he said* “I am personally a believer in 
the principle of trade cycles, which throughout my business life have 
usually been of seven to ten years’ duration. It is now just over seven 
years since the slump began, and 1 incline to the view that the upward 
movement, although as yet not very pi-onoiinced, has already begun,” 
and apparently others in the audience agreed with him. 

I w'ould just like you to look at the observation of Sir Fortescue 
Flannery, who is a shaiohohler, and one of the very people who is said 
to have been deceived by these accounts. IJe said: “ It is true we did 
not have a good year from the point of view of piofit and loss ” 

I have never taken the view in this case that the prospectus, rightly 
understood, really involves a dilleroni question. Lei us look at it for a 
moment. If you look at the prospectus you will find that the language 
used in the prospectus, on the second page, is this : ” Although this 
company, in common with other shipping companies, has suffered from 
the dej^ression in the shipping industry, the audited accounts of the 
company show that during the past ten years the average annual balance 
available (including profits of the insurance fund), after providing for 
depreciation and interest on existing debenture stocks, has been sufiEicient 
to pay the interest on the present issue more than five times over.” 
U is an absolutely accurate statement. You may say, if you like, that 
in the early part of those ten years trade was unusually prosperous, and 
that in the latter part the company suffered from extreme depression 
If it is said • Oh, yes, but if you state the average of something over 
£500,000 a year, whereas at the end of ihe time the figures are below 
the average, you really ought to give some indication of it,” ihe answer 
is that the prospectus does give an indication of it, for it begins by 
saying that ihe company has suffered from the depression in the shipping 
industry. For my pait, 1 can see no difference whatever between a 
cricketer saying in the middle of the season : My average is 50, but 
recently I have been very much out of form,” and a company saying: 

My averap is £600,000, but recently the company has suffered from 
the depression in the shipping industry.” Are you really to treat 
people who read these documents as a lot of babies who did not know 
that not merely the shipping industry but other industries were, as a 
matter of fact, gravely depressed in the year 19281 Is it tolerable that 
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in these circumstances Lord Kylsant should be put in a criminal dock 
and prosecuted on such a matter when it is manifest, if you read the 
document, that the document is not stating anything which is false, 
still less anything which is false to the knowledge of Lord Kylsant, and 
with the intention to mislead or deceive any one^ What could be fairer 
than to take a period which illustrates the whole cycle of trade? What 
could be better than issuing this at a time, as I heard my friend say, 
when the dividend had been decreased, and ^£1 50, 000 had been taken 
from reserve ^ What more are you to do? If you are going to state 
an average, then state it; and it is quite truly stated in the way in 
which it IS done. The consequence is, therefore, that the statement that 
is made in the prospectus is absolutely coriect; and it would be a most 
shocking lesiilt, in my humble submission, to attribute to 1928 the sad 
knowledge which we possess in 1931 Lord Kylsant, when he put forward 
this <locument, was putting whai. he believed to be true, and what he 
desired to state quite honestly. 

The jirospectus deals with the issue of second debentures in the 
company. The claims of the holders of those debentures would come 
in front of any ordinaiyr or preferred dividend. The only thing in 
front of the holders of those debentuies is the first debentures. Look 
at the front sheet of this jirospectus, and you see it there; 4^ per 
cent, debenture stock, £1,400,000. That, no doubt, would have to be 
met, both as regards capital, if it came to that, or as regards interest, 
in priority to the second debentures. Then tliore comes 5 per cent, 
debenture stock, .£3,100,000, which is now being enlarged, as you 
know, to £5,100,000. Thoro is nothing whatever xn front of those 
second debentures except the first debentures. And what is there to 
protect them, members of the jury? Just turn once again to the balance 
sheet for the year, 1927. Look at the top item on the right hand side. 

Book value of lioet, investments in allied slupping companies and 
other allied companies, £16,366,000/’ Surely, if anybody is consider- 
ing an investment that is the figure which is tromerulously important. 
When you further know, as a matter of fact, that the book value of 
fhe fleet has been written down with unnecessary seventy, you realise 
that, as a matter of fact, these debentures have not failed to pay 
their interest. There is no reason whatever to say, as far as the 
evidence in the case is concerned, that they are not covered and more 
than covered. The situation of the E.M.S.P, was canvassed and dis- 
<iussed in all sorts of quarters, but when Mir William M'Lintock was 
csalled in to make a report, whdt is the value which he puts upon the 
security upon which these second debentures rest? He says that when 
he made his report and valuation, ho thought tliat a twenty years* life 
(that is assuming you t^ake 6 per (sent, depreciation) as the basis of the 
combined fleet, which of course includes the subsidiaries, was £16,000,000. 
The £16,000,000 is really comparable with the £16,000,000 appearing 
in the balance sheet, for this reason that the £16,000,000 includes, first, 
the ships tihiat belong to the Royal Mail Steam Packet llJompany, and, 
secondly, the investments that the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
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has in the subsidiaries So that there was an enormous block of solid 
value lying behind these debentures. Is there really any solid reason 
for saying this is a case in which a criminal charge should be investi- 
gated — will not say investigated, but which should result in a verdict 
against Lord Kylsant? 

You will realise, of course, that this criminal prosecution directed 
against Lord Kylsant and, of course, Mr. Morland, is an investiga- 
tion in this Court of an aspect of this matter which, it is suggested 
by my learned friends, constitutes criminal liability. It would be 
idle to shut one^s eyes to the fact that, apart altogether from that, 
there always the possibility of a discussion arising elsewhere on 
what is called civil liability. T make no sort of admission — see 
no reason why 1 should — ^but you must remember that distinction. 
Ijord Kylsant had colleagues on the Board. If civil proceedings arose, 
those gentlemen might very well find themselves made defendants along 
with Lord Kylsant, and I think you will appreciate that those gentlemen, 
consulting their own proper interests, may well desire to be protected 
at this trial. How anybody who realises who those gentlemen were, and 
what names they included, could imagine that they were gentlemen 
who were mere guinea pigs, leaving Lord Kylsant to do what he liked 
and merely drawing their fees, passes my understanding. But Lord 
Kylsant here in this Court is prepared to answer for his own responsi- 
bilities. You have not seen him trying to shift his responsibility on to 
the shoulders of anybody else. He is prepared to take his own responsi- 
bility at your hands here and now. 

The third element m this case which must be proved to the satis- 
faction of every man and woman among you is this . that in those 
matters Lord Kylsant is a rogue. To issue things which are false, 
knowing that they are false, with intent to deceive, with intent to 
mislead, is to be a rogue, to unfit to have the respect of decent men. 
Members of the jury, in this Court before to-day there have been 
directors in that doci: against whom it has been proved that they 
duplicated documents, and by that means raised money from different 
people fraudulently and corruptly. That is not this case. In this 
Court before to-day there have been directors, and accountants too, 
who have been shown by the evidence in the case to have been engaged 
in falsifying accounts, making entries that were not true. That is not 
this case. In this do(i before to-day there have been directors of whom 
it has been proved that they have been squandering the capital resources 
of their company instead of limiting themselves to distributing that 
which was properly distributable. That is not this case. In this dock 
before to-day there have been directors against whom it has been proved 
that while they were telling a smooth tale to the public they were 
secretly realising their investments and leaving others to bear the burden. 
That is not this case. 1 cannot imagine greater proof of honesty 
than this, that Lord Kylsant, who knew everything, apart from^ the 
details of the accounts, in respect of this very prospectus, this very issue 
of second debentures, subscril^d his own money and authorised applica- 
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tion on behalf of those for whom he was trustee. If you say, indeed, 
he is a rogue, he is the meanest rogue that ever was produced in a 
Court of justice; but I ask you to take a different view. I ask you 
to take this view, that having been put through this torture — and, I 
think you will agree, borne himself like a man — ^Lord Kylsant is now 
entitled at your hands to a verdict which says that in this matter he 
has been an honest man. 


Closing Speech for Mr. Morland. 

Sir Patrick Hastings — ^If your lordship pleases: membeis of the 
juiy : There is one matter I particularly want to mention to you, because 
I omitted it in the observations that I made to you yesterday, and i 
think it is a matter which is really worthy of your consideration as a 
pure question of fact. Except for the moment when the Clerk of the 
Court read out the charge, I am not quite sure that it has been brought 
home to your minds that the charge against my client, Mr. Morland, 
is that of being an accessory or aider to Lord Kylsant in that which 
it is suggested he has done. The point may, I think, become more clear 
when the Attorney-General addresses you, but at the moment I confes'* 
it is not quite clear to me. 1 am not quite clear what it is that Mr 
Morland is suggested to have done Is it lliat ho put in the words ^ 
‘‘ Adjustment of taxation resen es, ’’ or is it something elso^ Because, 
if so, it is a little odd. fie certainly di<i not ;iid Ijonl Kylsaut to put 
these words into the document, because Loi'd Kylsant did not want 
them in at all, or he did not care whether they wore in or not. Mr, 
Morland alone put in those words. 1 still remain, us 1 ha\e been all 
along, a little puzzled to know exactly whai. it is that is suggested 
against Mr. Morland His evidence was quite clear. It is entirely 
a matter for you, but, I should have thought, he said it quite frankly. 
He said : “ I often make suggestions, but only after \ery careful thought. 
When I make them, I expect them to be carried out f made this one/' 
The Attorney-General quite fairly pressed him to know whether he 
would have signed the balance sheet without them, and he said: “I 
do not quite know, but if I make a decision I want it carried out, and 
if it is not carried out I have to consider very carefully whether I will 
sign the balance sheet at all.’’ If Mr. Morland did that, nobody 
could suggest that he aided Lord Kylsant to put those words in, because 
he put them in himself, and Lord Kylsant had nothing whatever to 
do with it. Members of the jury, when one considers whether or not 
those words make the balance sheet better or worse, one must remember 
this — I understand the suggestion is that without these words this balance 
sheet would be misleading, but these words in themselves are not sufficient. 
The Attorney-General said ; ‘"If you had put that which appears in the 
year 1928, ‘ crediting income tax reserves,’ that would have been 
sufficient.” You and I are in the same position as the Attorney-General, 
and, indeed, for this purpose we may all take our own views. You 
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may take the view that the Attorney-General is right or wrong, when 
he suggests that the words “ crediting transfers from reserves ’’ would 
be better than “ adjustments.’^ You may take the view that it makes 
no difference. Any one may make such an assumption ; but the question 
surely that we aie considering heie is what is the pioper meaning to 
be given to every word that Mr. Morland has used. I do not want 
to go back and road to you the evidence again, but does it not strike 
you as odd that no single witness has ever suggested that these words 
were misleading On the contrary, an immense number of witnesses 
have come, and every single one of them, as far as I understand, said 
in the clearest possible terms that the words are not miRlea<ling. The 
only persons we have had an opportunity of calling with regard to 
that were membeis of a profession which is accustomed to deal with 
accounts and balance sheets, and there has not been the slightest 
divergence of opinion. If you take Mr Manning who, if he will forgive 
me saying so, is perhaps the youngest, although certainly by no means 
the least clear of the witnesses of professional characler whom we 
have seen, he said in his comparatively limited experience they were 
the appropriate words to be used in the circumstances of this case. 
If you go to Mr. Hill, the president of his branch, he says the same. 
If you go to Lord Plender, who is the leading first witness for the 
prosecution, he says the same Is it quite fair that there should remain, 
at least in this case, this theory that the words which everybody says 
are the right words — ^witnesses alike for the prosecution and for the 
defence — and which were deliberately chosen by Mr Morland because 
they were the right words — is it quite fair that they should be criticised 
nowl If the learned Attorney-General’s view is right that the words 
we have in this case, adjustment of taxation reserves,” are mis- 
leading, one cannot help pointing out that, if you look at the balance 
sheet, which he says is right, and if you look at the quotations after 
its issue, they are equally constant with those which appear the day 
before. I do not know if the suggestion is that these words adjust- 
ment of taxation reserves ” are right for an accountant, but not for 
an ordinary member of the public. There is not a particle of evidence, 
not a document — ^thore is nothing or any living soul who says that 
this gentleman has done anything wrong. On the contrary, everybody, 
whether you go to the witnesses for the defence, whether you go to 
the witnesses for the prosecution, whether you go to the voice of the public as 
appearing in the documents pnnt(*d at the time, they all say he <Iid right. 

If the suggestion is this, that the whole balance sheet in its essence 
ought to have told the shareholders, through Mr Morland or with his 
help, that this company would fail unless trade improved, my only 
answer to that is, just as I said before, every witness who has been 
aisked says frankly : If I had been in the position that Mr. Morland 
was in in 1927, I would have done exactly the same as he did ; I would 
have said nothing.” These gentlemen admitted that they would have 
signed the balance sheet. No gentleman who occupies a great public 
position is going into the witness-box to commit perjury. If he did 
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SO, he would be a figure of scorn to those who trusted him and helped 
to put him in the position he occupied. How can they say Mr. Morland 
has done anything wrong? What has he done? What does Sir William 
M‘Lintock say he has done^ The Attorney-General no doubt may have 
some explanation to give you of something that Mr. Morland has done 
wrong, but it is in the face of the heads of the accountancy profession ; 
it is in the face of Loid Plender, it is in the face of Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Morgan who have sworn on oath that they themselves would have 
done the very thing for \vdiich this gentleman is standing there in the dock 
Members of the jury, some time ago I suggested that if this action 
was to result in a verdict against this gentleman you could not get 
a dock big enough to hold all the accountants who should be tried. 
I have not got the experience that many of the people have in this 
Court. Theie are members of the Bar who practise in this Court 
habitually, who are here every day, and who see and are accustomed 
to see men standing in the dock. Quite frankly I am not. I have 
been wondering since I have been here whether they are not a little 
apt to forget what we are doing. We are really trying a man for 
his life. It is life and death to Mr. Alorland to be sitting where he 
is sitting. To me (I do not know how it is to you) it is an unbelievable 
horror that, night after night, when we have gone home from here, 
we might have thought : Here is this gentleman, a man who has hel<l 
his head as high as any one in the City, who night after night is 
only allowed to leave his chair by the permission of tho law — lot out 
by warders. What can Mr. Morland have done which makes it 
necessary that when he goes back every night he must know : ‘‘ When 
I wake up in the morning, I am surrendering into the custody of warders 
who will keep me there until [ am released by poimission of the (Jourt 

Sir John Simon said the case to him is a great responsibility. I 
agree. To me it is such an awful responsibility that I have struggled 
to find what point I can deal with and what I can say to help you 
or him. I can find merely this There is a gentleman who has, I am 
told, one of the greatest qualifications, namely, a good record. Mr. 
Morland is a man who has walked the streets of London, proud of his 
career, proud of the fact that he could sit beside Sir Gilbert Garnsey 
and other members of his firm, and beside Mr. Hill and Lord Plender 
at meetings, and chairmen of companies, and every one of thorn has 
been proud and honoured to sit beside him, just as I tell you frankly 
that I and Mr. Bevan and Mr. Conway are proud to represent him. 
We have struggled to find what it is we have to deal with and what i1 
is suggested he has done. You have got at this moment in your hands 
Mr. Morland^s whole career and whole future. If you think he is 
guilty of a crime, you will say so; but if you think, as I ask you to 
think, that he came into this box a respected and an honoured man, 
and if you think that he should go out of that box just as respected 
and just as honoured, that also you will say. 

I cannot help you any more, members of the jury, except, in 
conclusion, to say this. The view I put before you is that it must have 
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been years ago, if ever, when into that box stepped a man of the 
jiosition of Mr. Morland, who has sat there listening to the case against 
himself, in a case in which he is still wondering what it is. It must be 
years and years before ever again such a man will go into that box; 
and I can only beg of you not to be the first jury to say that a man 
such as Mr Morland must be convicted of a crime. 


Closing Speech for the Prosecution. 

The Attorney-General — May it please your lordship : members of 
the jury, you have heard both my learned friends in their eloquent and 
emotional addresses tell you that they were glad that the strain of this 
case was coming to an end. My object, appearing for the prosecution, 
is not to endeavour to make, even if I could, either an eloquent or 
emotional address. I may say, speaking for myself — and I think those 
who have held my office — ^that there is no task which, at any rate, causes 
me personally more anxiety than this task; that there is no strain 
which I feel greatei than the strain I have to undergo, and have under- 
gone, in the past few days. Sir John Simon rightly said, in the course 
of one of his speeches to you, that there is no question of triumph 
or victory for an advocate in a case of this sort The only triumph 
for which I pray, the only victory I would achieve, is the triumph of 
right and the victory of justice. My learned friends have told you, 
and told you quite truly — and I accentuate it heie — ^that these men, 
Ihe defendants, are entitled to the benefit of the doubt. If you have 
any doubt in your mind as to this case, whatever you may think about 
their conduct; if you think that this case has not been brought home, 
it is your privilege and your duty to say that these men, either one of 
them or both of them, is not guilty If, on the other hand, your doubts 
are allayed, and you are satisfied in your minds, it is then your duty, 
however stern and unpleasant that duty may be, to say that these men, 
or one or other of them, are guilty. 

There are in this great city in which I am speaking many health 
services, and ample provision is made for what are called “ sanitary 
services.” I have often thought that the function of this Court and your 
duty to-day is what I may term a sanitary service.” If you think 
that these defendants are guilty of the crimes with which they are 
charged, it is your duty to assist in the sanitary services of the finance 
of this great city. Whatever differences in politics, whatever differences 
ijx outlook we may have, we should all agree that, alike in this city 
and this country, the confidence of the investor, the confidence of the 
shareholder, and the confidence of the man who is intending to invest 
in a concern should be restored. Confidence can never be restored unless 
the shareholder or the investor feels that what is being put before him 
is a fair, frank, and honest statement of what ought to be put before 
him. When I hear these emotional speeches, I often wish that that 
consideration too, could be impressed into the jury's mind. I do not 
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mean that I would make use of that consideration to endeavour to 
persuade you to find these me.n guilty if you have in your mind any 
honest doubt. On the other hand, it is so easy to get a great advocate 
to make an emotional speech in this Court, and so difficult sometimes 
for the jury to remember that in cases of financial dishonesty there is 
left a trail of rum up and down the country. If you think that there 
was dishonesty here, you cannot doubt but that that dishonesty must 
have left its mark on many a home. Although it would be utterly wrong 
for you to let that weigh with you at all in making up your mind as to 
whether these defendants are guilty, it is a reason which would strengthen 
and confirm you in doing your duty if you think the charge is brought 
home. 

Now, there are two features in this case which we have had in the 
evidence in the last few days, which I regret, and with which I am bound 
to deal. The first matter I regret is the attack which has been made — 
for it is nothing else — upon Mr. Cason, the chief accountant of this 
company. You saw him in the witness-box and you realised perfectly 
well the difficulty of his position You observed, unless I am wrong, the 
scrupulous fairness which Mr Cason exhibited with regard to Lord 
Kylsant. Well, what do I findl I find in the evidence given by Lord 
Kylsant that he says this. I put to him what Mr. Cason said about 
what took place, or rather what had not taken place, at the court 
of directors, and he said this: ** Many of the questions came up again 
sometimes after I had left the room, but that, as an account of what 
happened at the court of directors, is in my opinion absolutely untrue. 
I am not making any qualification about it. I have a very high opinion 
of Mr Cason as far as attending to his job is concerned.'' It may 
be at the later stages of this case 1 will have something to say about 
it, and it may be not altogether an immaterial circumstance to consider 
which of those two accounts you prefer. 

Sir John Simon, in his speech to-day explained the possibility of 
civil proceedings, explaining in his own words that these co-directors 
were consulting their own proper interests. I know nothing about 
them, I know nothing about their business capacity; the amount of 
time which they devoted to the affairs of this company I do not know. 
I do not know of a more serious reflection on a body of men than to 
say that they are consulting their own proper interests, and in the 
course of consulting their own proper interests are leaving their 
colleague and their chairman alone in this dock; it is a serious reflection 
upon a body of men which, if it is true, implies that they have not a 
spark of courage. Lord Kylsant tells us that one of his co-direotors 
used to cross-examine him as they drove to the City in a motor oar. 
But why cross-examine him? Cross-examination is a means — ^though 
not always a very successful means — of getting an answer to the ques- 
tions which you are putting. At this board of directors, if there had 
been put forward some document indicating what had been done, indicat- 
ing what had ^en transferred from that which, with all due respect to 
my learned friends, I do not hesitate now to call reserves, what need 
would there have been for cross-examination? Mr. Ceison's evidence is 
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that on no occasion when he was present were these matters discussed. 
These are matters which ought not to be discussed informally at a lunch 
or in a taxicab; these are matters to be discussed, if ever, at a properly 
constituted meeting of the board with the chief accountant there, and, 
for my own part, I should have thought with some document indicating 
plainly what exactly was being done. That attack on Mr. Cason is 
an attack which I regret, and which, I submit to you, you will consider 
was an unworthy attack. 

The other matter which I regret is this. In various observations 
throughout the course of this case criticism has been made or implied 
upon Sir William M'Lintock. Sir William M'Lintock came into this 
case with no other endeavour, and with no other instructions, than 
to advise the Trades Facilities Committee. You heard him give his 
evidence for the prosecution, and you saw the reticence, and the very 
proper reticence, which he displayed. You had to wait till almost the 
last hour to obtain from Mr. Morland the testimony that, having read 
Sir William M'Lintock's report, so far as he knew, there was only 
one figure in it which was wrong, and he hesitated to call even that 
a mistake. For my part I would desire, in view of what has been 
suggested, to say that I think Sir William M'Lintook, in what he has 
done and the way he has done it, has rendered signal public service. 

Members of the jury, I have no doubt you realise what an important 
part the accountant's profession plays in modern life. There is no 
business enterprise — and after all, the whole life blood of this country 
depends upon the success of its business enterprises — ^there is no business 
enterprise that can possibly be conducted efficiently or well unless its 
accounts are properly kept and properly looked after I am glad 
to think that amongst your members there is one at least, I know, 
who is actually a member of a most distinguished and essential pro- 
fession He and you, I know, will not think I am criticising the 
profession at all if I say frankly in the course of this case I have had 
some misgivings lest members of it are in the position of sometimes, 
if I may use the old metaphor, failing to see the wood for the trees. 
Technical rules of accountancy are admirable things, but they are the 
letter and not the spirit. It is no good observing merely the letter; 
the fundamental object of the profession is to ensure that in the 

docmnents which are produced a true and accurate account of the 

affairs of the company is given. If the documents convey to a reasonably 
intelligent person a false impression, all the technical rules of account- 
ancy may be observed and at the same time the accountants' profession 
has failed to carry out its primary and obvious duty. 

With all due respect to my learned friend, Sir Patrick Hastings, 

the case which I make here is plain enough My case is that the 

circumstances which existed in this case made it essential that the share- 
holders in this concern should have fairly and truly put before them 
what the real position of affairs was. You have been told that share- 
holders have not been called into this box; you have been told, and it 
is quite true, that lawyers have not come; you have been told that 
such accountants as have come have expressed a certain view, but I 
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protest against the idea that this is a matter for accountants or for 
lawyeis, or for any gentleman with technical, skilled knowledge. This 
is a question for the ordinary man of intelligence in the street to 
apply his mind to. Shareholders have not come; and why have they 
not come? Because you, members of the jury, are selected as repre- 
sentatives of the ordinary, intelligent man, and the question is a question 
for you : would this document have conveyed a clear impression to your 
minds, had you been shareholders, of what was going on? Do, for 
goodness sake, let us escape from the idea altogether that the accountants^ 
profession is some kind of mysterious thing, and that you are entitled 
to use words, in addressing an ordinary shareholder, which might or 
might not convey a meaning more or less defined to an accountant. 
That is not the question; the question is, what impression would have 
been conveyed to the mind of the ordinary intelligent shareholdor, and, 
secondly, what impression was intended to bo conveyed? When I heard 
some of the questions which have been asked, I must nay frankly I 
wondered whether all was quite satisfactory. T heard a<;c'oun1nnts dis- 
cussing whether or not things would have l)oon better if, inslead of 
talking about profits or balance of the ycar,'^ you said “ profits 
or '‘balance available^'; whether or not some imi)ortaii<‘e is to be 
attached to the use of the u(»r<l and I think wo <»ven g(»t 

to the stage whether some significance may be altache<I to the position 
of the words apart from the words themselves. Then when I asked 
Mr. Morland a question, suggesting that at. least the earning caj)acity 
of a company was not an unimportant thing, 1 was astounded to hear 
him say . “ Why? 

Now, members of the jury, the case which I have made throughout — 
and which I had hoped that Sir Patrick ITastings had uiMlerstood after 
I had opened the case — is this : That certainly by the year 1 1)26 the 
circumstances of this concern were such that the shareholders had a 
right to know what was going on, that the words which were used in 
the accounts for 1926 and 1927, whatever their dictionary meaning 
may be, whatever their technical meaning may l)o, wore not RU(th words 
as would conv^ to the shareholders any picture at all of what was 
going on. I cannot do better, I think, than acxjopt., from the point 
of view of City practice, what Mr. Hill, l.he president of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, said. Sir I^atriok said, dramati(?ally pointing 
at the dock : “ Mr. Hill came and said that ho would have done it 
and he would be standing there. I asked Mr, Hill ihroo or four 
questions in cross-examination. Let me read them to you; “ Q, you 
agree with me from the accountant's point of view this mat1.er is a 
matter oj5 degree? — A. Exactly. Q* Entirely a matter of degree? — A* 
Tes, I think it is. Q, Whether you arc right or wrong in law, wo 
are not debating in this case, because, as I say, this is not the proper 
arena, but, in fact, transfers from a resorvo fund are sometimes brought 
into a proflit and loss account without any notification of it at allt— 
A. Tes, that is so. Q. Then there comes a stage whether, as Mr. Morland 
said, it is reached as a matter of time or by the size of the amount — ^there 
comes a stage when some indication must be given? — A. Yes, some 
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indication. Q- Some indication. Does there finally come a stage when 
there must be not merely an indication but a perfectly precise phraseology 
when nobody can make a mistake about if* — A. 1 ^ould 'diink so; it 
depends on the circumstances; one cannot generalise exactly.^' 

Now, that is the evidence called by my friend Sir Patrick Hastings, 
that is the evidence of the president of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, and it is that test that I will accept in this case. I 
believe that the test which the law would apply would be a great deal 
more strict. My lord, in his summing-up to you, or at some stage, 
may think it right to make some observations about the extent to which 
the requirements of the law are being observed; but in a case of this 
nature, where I am dealing with not merely the question of whether 
the documents are false, but whether there was an intention behind 
that falsity, it is right that I should accept the test which has been 
propounded by my friend* s witness, and that is the test I accept. I 
accept the test that sometimes with regard to comparatively small matters, 
to use my own phrase, levelling out the inequalities, these transfers 
are made without any notification ; there comes a time when an 
indication must be made; and there also comes a time when there must 
not merely be an indication, but a perfectly precise phraseolggy and 
procedure. If I may borrow my friend’s phrase, economy of informa- 
tion no doubt is not the offence which the section under which these 
defendants are charged is dealing. On the other hand, if you put 
forward statements without that indication, where indication is neces- 
sary, or without that perfectly precise phraseology, where precise 
phraseology is necessary, the statement which you make does not truly 
reflect the position of the company, and therefore the account which 
you put forward is not a true and accurate account. The reason why 
there is an obligation to give an indication in the one case, or precise 
phraseology in the other, is because the law requires this, that the share- 
holders shall have put before them true and accurate accounts. 

Presently in the course of my duty, not merely as prosecuting 
counsel, but as the chief law ofl&cer of the Crown, I shall think it my duty 
to call to your attention certain facts which may, in your view, 
differentiate, and differentiate sharply, between the case so far as it 
concerns Mr. Morland and the case so far as it concerns Lord Kylsant. 
Certainly lie last thing in the world that I should desire is that you 
should lose sight of the fact that there are certain facts which quite 
clearly and quite sharply differentiate the two oases The first thing 
you have to consider is in connection with the accounts for the year 
1926, bearing in mind Mr. Hill’s test, which I accept throughout, and 
bearing in mind this little piece of history. Lord Kylsant, in the course 
of his evidence, said that during those six years 1921 to 1927 the 
company was not running at a loss. I asked the same question of Mr 
Morland : Q- In eadi of the years 1921 to 1926 inclusive was the 

company, including its gross earnings less expense and depreciation, 
including dividends, running at a loss? — A. Well, I think there is a 
possible exception in 1923. You will see there is a special debit there 
of j664r,000; what is called the deficit is only ^620, 000.” Then I asked 
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him: ^ It does not matter how it is drawn up so long as you bear 

in mind that all these figures have no regard for the fact that the 
company in order to carry on its business has to pay the interest on 
its debentures? — A. Debenture interest is not included there.” So that 
in that year, 1923, if you have legard to debenture interest, Mr, 
Morland’s view would undoubtedly have lieen that the company was 
running at a loss But it is not a question of Mr. Morland’s view; 
it is a question of the plain and the obviouvS facts of the case, 

I am not going to weaiy you with figures, but 1 want you to bear 
in mind this figure, that from the year 1921 to the year 1927 inclusive 
the company carried on, paying in every year save one a dividend 
of at least 5 per cent., that the company carried on by the utilisation 
to the 0 x 1 ent of at least J^5,000,000 of abnormal credits I am certainly 
not going to hold Lord Kylsant guilty, or ask you to find him guilty, 
because his prophecy has turned out to be false. When he came to 
prepare his accounts in ros]>ect of the year 1927, that would >)o in or 
al) 0 Ut May of I92d, he would realise that the following yeai, 1929, was 
the year in which the company had to meet its obligations lo the Treasury 
in respect of its guarantee. And ]>lease note this fact. When I asked 
Lord Kylsant, ** Anyhow, whether the cards were in your hands or 
not, you had not this card in your hand ; you had not, the ability 
to pay what you owed, had you? ” his answer was: As the Treasury 
did not extend it, that was the difiSculty.'^ So that one year — or sixteen 
months, it would bo fairer to say — after the publication of the account 
in respect of the year 1927, the year in which 0 per cent, dividend was 
paid, that company had to meet its obligations to the Treasury. The 
Treasury was free to extend it or not, and they (le<u<led not to 
extend it, and that company was unable to pay its obligations. Now, 
these ai’e the circumstances. You have the utilisation of that ^^5,000,000 ; 
you have the long series of years over which these very largo sums of 
money had been utilised, or these very large credits bad Iwen utilised; 
you have the fact that Mr. Morlan<l in the year 1925 realised (and this 
is admitted) that the lime had come when an indication should lie made. 
It follows, in ray submission to you, that by these years 1926 and 1927 
the time had come when, to use Mr. II ill’s phrase, if these accounts wore 
truly to reflect the position of the company, porfe(*tly concise phraseology 
should have lioen used. The time has come when you must bring home 
these facts to the minds of the shareholders in this concern— for 
it is the shareholders’ concern, and the diretttors are in the 
position of trustees for the sUarohoIdors. The time has come when 
those accounts, unless they were qualifioil ])ro<‘iiHely so as to show and to 
indicate the abnormality of the ro(^i])tR which were being used for the 
payment of dividends, would have Insm false and would have been 
misleading. I say with regard to the account for the year 1926 
that thai^ account would convey lo the mind of tlio shareholder a 
wholly misleading impression of the situation in which the company 
was. Can anybody suppose in rea<ling that account that there has 
brought into that ac^count to make up that balance such an 
item, for instance, as .•£660,000, The evidence) of Mr, Morland and 
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the evidence of Mr. Hill is : ‘‘If you are going to do that sort of 
thing, the time has come at least for an indication You will bear 
in mind what is said in the report of the directors, and you will 
bear m mind what is said in the speech My learned friend referred 
to the fact that some shareholder said, “ Hear, hear,” when Lord 
Kylsant said at the meeting that he “ inclined to the view,” I think 
the words were, “ that things weie on the upward trend ” Sir Fortescue 
Flannery said it had not been a good year from the point of view 
of profit and loss. But does not my friend realise how damning that 
18 against his case. The dividends had fallen to 4 per cent , and Sir 
Fortescue Flannery is saying • “It has not been a good year from the 
point of view of profit and loss ” ; he regards 6 per cent, or 6 per 
cent, as the sort of thing which they hoped for. Members of the jury, 
that company was never in a position, with its guarantee to the Treasury 
hanging over its head so near as this, to pay any dividends at all. If 
the shareholders had known the position, would they not have taken 
this view — glad though they might be to get their dividend — that this 
might be the last year, or the last but one, that the ordinary share- 
holders would ever see the colour of any money at all? 

Then in the year 1927 the last of the reserves go There again, 
had the shareholders the slightest idea that there was a sum like 
i£232,000 excess profits duty? With the greatest respect to my friend, 
it is a complete fallacy, as it seems to me (my lord will direct you 
about it) to trouble your heads as to the date at which the money is 
paid. Money may be paid in any year you like, but the fact that it 
is paid then shows that there was a debt, only then quantified and 
determined perhaps; but there was a debt from an earlier period, 
and as a matter of accountancy and common sense the matter relates 
back to the earlier period. Do you think any shareholder had the 
slightest idea what the position in 1927 was? I put it to Lord Kylsant 
that the newspapers, which he said he no doubt read, regarded the year 
1927 as “ the Royal Mail recovering.” No one knows better than I 
do that the company was not responsible for what appeared in the 
newspapers, but, on the other hand, when Lord Kylsant was making 
his speech a fortnight later, what a chance he had of correcting any 
false impression 1 Do you think that any shareholder at that meeting 
had the slightest idea of what was going on? Do you suppose that in 
the year before, when the shareholders were told that it was justifiable 
to transfer £160,000 from reserves, they had the slightest idea that 
double and treble the sum of £160,000 was being transferred from what 
I do not hesitate at this moment to call hidden reserves? It is not a 
question whether Lord Kylsant thought, or did not think, that the cycle 
was coming again. He is perfectly entitled to his own view about 
cycles, but he is not a prophet, as he is careful to tell you and, just 
as he is entitled to his own view, so the ordinary shareholder is entitled 
to his own view. I submit to you as a proposition of common sense, 
and as being fundamental to confidence in this City, that if the business 
has got into this sort of position, and if the company is obviously 
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in grave difficulties, it is really not for any chairnaan or for any 
director to say to himself : “ Well, I am not going to tell my share- 
holders, because I think there is going to be a cycle and that everything 
is going to get all right again, and between 1928 and 1929 I am 
going to be in the position to pay the debt which I shall then owe to 
the Treasury.'^ 

Now you have to consider the use of the words adjustment of 
taxation reserves,’' and here, as it seems to me, and I submit it for 
your good consideration, wholly different considerations arise between 
these two defendants. You know it is quite one thing to go through 
the process of what I may call stocktaking of your reserves — seeing 
whether your reserves are sufficient oi insufficient, or more than adequate, 
to meet the contingencies against which they are provided, and to 
airive at a conclusion from that point of view. The attitude of the 
man who approaches the subject from this point of view, namely, ** I 
am going to find enough to meet the deficiency; where can 1 find it? " 
is not the attitude of a man who is adjusting luxation reserves at all. 
It simply is not adjustment. Let the adjiisiment of taxation reserves 
be taken at its face value, and lot us assume that an ordinary share- 
holder would know what was meant. So far as Mr. Morland is concerned, 
it was my duty to make it quite plain to you, tlirougli his cross-examina- 
tion, that Mr. Morland know none of those things. When Mr. Morland 
comes on the scene the account has been prepai’ed and approved by 
the directors and passed by the directors. Ho does not know if,s 
antecedents. He does not know that the £360,000 has lieen moved up 
to £650,000 because this Nelson bonus did not materialise. Neither 
does he know that Lord Kylsant had starUid the ball rolling by asking 
Mr. Cason in October, 1926 : ‘‘ Wiiat reserves have wo got available 
to meet the doficieTioy? " That is a point which differentiates their 
positions. Mr. Morland has said to you that ho selected those words : 
‘‘ Adjustment of taxation reserves " because he thought they would 
convey a definite and precise moaning, which he said he wanted to do, 
to the ordinary man in the street. As ordinary men and women in 
the street, I submit to you quite confidently they convey no such 
meaning at all. It has often been said that the greatest professors in 
Greek and Latin languages are the worst teachers, because they cannot 
realise the difficulties of their pupils, and it is a consi<loration which, I 
think, you ought to take into your minds, if I may venture to say 
so, as to whether the possible view of this is that Mr, Morland was a 
little too much enwrapped in the mysteries of accountancy or higher 
mathematics and never descended to the plane which the ordinary 
common or garden man, if you do not mind being called such, occupies. 
It is fair to say that Mr. Morland had no knowledge of the subsidiaries; 
he knew nothing about them, and you have seen enough to tell you that 
the position of the subsidiaries certainly made this whole situation far 
more serious thax^ it otherwise would have been. 

Finally, it is my duty to point out to you, in order that you 
may give it just such attention as you think proper, that there is this 
vitally important distinction between the two of them: that when 
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these words were used in the year 1926 and again in the year 1926 
and again in the year 1927, Mr. Morland in the ordinary course of 
events would not read the papers or concern himself about quotations 
or read the accounts of the meetings or, indeed, know anything about 
those things. Of course he does not realise, or he may not realise, 
that those words have been misunderstood. But what about Lord 
Kylsant? You must ask yourselves, weighing the whole matter up, and 
bearing in mind that it is your duty to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, if you can, this question : supposing Lord Kylsant in the year 
1926, when those words were first us^, thought they were an adequate 
indication, did he still think so in 1926; and if he thought so in 1926, is 
it possible for you to remain of the opinion that he still believed it in the 
year 1927? If not, you get a very different set of circumstances by which 
to judge the two cases. But when I have pointed out to you all those 
relevant circumstances, I would remind you again (it is right that 
you should bear it in mind) that in this case you cannot convict either 
of these defendants unless you are satisfied that not only was the 
document false, but that there was a deliberate intention to put forward 
a false document. I cannot help regretting — a regret which perhaps 
many of you will share — ^that Mr. Morland with regard to this company, 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, did not think it right and 
proper at some stage to make the same sort of statement that he did 
with regard to the Royal Mail Meat Transports, which you remember. 
I dissent entirely from the evidence which I understood Mr. Morgan 
to give; I dissent entirely and emphatically from the view that an 
auditor is not concerned with the form of the profit and loss account. 
He is concerned for this very simple reason • unless he is satisfied that 
the profit and loss account and the balance sheet and every other 
document fairly and truly put before the shareholders what the state 
of the company is, he ought not to sign it He is there as the protector 
of the shareholders; he is their watch-dog, and he must try to put 
himself in the position and in the place of the ordinary common or 
garden shareholder and not busy himself or concern himself with 
technical phrases. To say that now does not alter the fact that, so 
far as Mr. Morland is concerned, I should be doing less than my duty 
if I failed to point out to you those facts which I think may make 
a very real difference between his case and the case of his co-defendant. 
Lord Kylsant.^ For reasons I have already indicated to you, I submit 
you must consider those two cases from rather a different angle. You 
have no right ^ with^ regard to Lord Kylsant to find him guilty 
because^ you think his conduct was deplorable or dishonest, b^ause 
you think he was prepared to gamble with other people's money, 
whatever hard things you may think about him. You have no right 
to convict him unless you are satisfied that he put forward these 
documents knowing them to be false, with the intention that they 
should deceive the shareholders. Having said that, it is my duty 
to submit to you in this case that those documents were absolutely 
fal^, that they obviously concealed from the shareholders the true 
position of the company, and that they were intended to conceal the 
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true position of the company I do not doubt for a moment that it 
may well be true that Lord Kylsant hoped that better times would 
come ; that the company somehow or other would get round its difficulties 
and perhaps get an extension of its trade facilities without its difficulties 
being brought to light ; he hoped for something to turn up But, whilst 
hoping for something to turn up, whilst tiusting that things would 
get better, he was keeping, in my submission to you, facts back from 
the shareholders which made the documents he was putting forward false 
and untrue documents. That is the position on that part of the case, 
and my lord will tell you what facts you ought to take into con- 
sideration ; but, I remind you again, the prosecution must discharge the 
onus of proof. If you are left in doubt, it is your duty to return 
a verdict of not guilty; it is your duty to bear in mind the wholly 
difierent circumstances which relate to the two cases, the cii cumstances 
which bear diiectly upon the intention, but if, on the other hand, 
having regard to all those circumstances, you feel that there is only 
one verdict here possible, do not flinch from your duty. Tlemember 
that you are performing a useful citizens^ service if you are helping, 
in this Court, to clear up an unsatisfactory state of affairs which, in 
the interests of this great City, perhaps ought to be cleared up at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Now there is one part of the case left, and I can deal with it 
shortly. From some points of view it is a much simpler case than the 
other So far as tlie defendant Lord Kylsant is concoinod, I think 
you will probably take the view that it is at least as serious and probably 
more serious. I or anybody in my position must always remember 
that a man in Lord Kylsant's position, particularly if his con(*ern has 
failed, is liable to be criticiHe<l in Iho light of after events, and 
people with the knowledge of after events are only loo apt to turn round 
and seek to find some criminality. Well, I ceri-ainly do not want to 
do that. It is fair on this issue that Lord Kylsant should be judged 
not in the light of the knowlodpi which you and T have to-day, but 
in the light of the knowledge which existed at that time, (xreat though 
his position in the City of London has been, 1 do not believe that 
any one of my colleagues who has ever held my office would for a 
moment differ from mo in this ; thaii if we are going to insist upon 
financial purity in the City of London with regard to these prospectuses 
or anything else, we must not merely pursue the comparatively humble 
share-pusher, we must be prepared to strike at the man in a big position, 
if he has done anything he should not have done. But because he is m 
a big position and has been unfortunate in his concern, that is no 
reason why you should condemn him. Even assuming that the debenture 
holders are all going ultimately to get 20fl. in the £, it does not bear 
upon the point. If in fact by reason of untrue statements the security 
they were offered is far more than the security they ever obtained, the 
fact that they do get paid is not an answer. 

Take another point which my friend laid stress on. He said : 

Are you going to punish Lord Kylsant, to find him guilty, by reason 
of the fact that he made an error in judgments He thought the company 
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was in the trough of the wave, and was about to rise ; he thought things 
were going to get better. He may have been right or he may have been 
wrong, but that was his view. Are you going to punish him for that? 

As I have told you, Lord Kylsant is perfectly entitled to that view, 
but when he issues a prospectus to the public, the public are entitled 
to form their own judgment, and they are entitled to have such facts 
put before them as will enable each one of them to make up his own 
mind as to whether the investment is a good one or a bad one. It is 
an utterly wrong conception to think that anybody can colour a 
prospectus or leave out material facts, and then say: “ Well, I thought 
that everything was going to be all right, and really if you convict 
me you will be finding me guilty because I made an error in prophei^- 
ing.’^ Prophecy is out of place in a prosectus. What you want in 
a prospectus are facts, facts relating to the present situation, from which 
the investors can for themselves draw conclusions as to what is going 
to happen in the future. No one expressed that more plainly than 
Lord Kylsant himself when I asked him the question. “ Do you think 
that the duty of a person who puts forward a prospectus is to put 
forward all relevant facts fairly and squarely, so as to enable an 
investor to form his own judgment? ” He answered . Yes.’’ I accept 
that test, and you all know that test is right. Well, what then is 
tlie relevance in the prospectus of stating the past? You state it in 
heavy type. Why? Again let me go to Lord Kylsant. I asked him 
this question : I am not talking about prophesying. I am asking 

you this. Did you intend an investor to be guided in his judgment by 
this consideration ; ^ This is what the company has done in the past 
and therefore presumably it will continue in the future ’ ? — A, It tells 
you what it has done in the past and it gives you an idea of what it 
may do in the future. Q. Exactly; and the only interest of the past 
to the investor under those circumstances is in so far as the past may 
form some indication with regard to the future? — A. Yes.” There we get 
from Lord Kylsant the elementary proposition that you have to state 
facts to enable an investor to form his own judgment; and, secondly, 
that the relevance of the past is in so far as, and only in so far as, 
it enables him, to form a judgment in regard to the future. If you 
get as far as that, you at once realise this; if you take an average 
you must be very careful to see that there is nothing in that average 
which vitiates or falsifies the conclusion which you obviously intend 
the investor to draw as to the future. You will remember the ten 
years’ average started with 1918 and ended with 1927, and when I 
put it to Lord Kylsant he agreed that the situation which prevailed in 
1924 was wholly different from that which prevailed immediately after 
the war. My friend put before you the case of a cricketer, and he 
said : If a cricketer comes and seeks an engagement and he says, ** My 
average is 80,” is it really material that he obtained most of his runs 
in the early part and has rather gone off colour in the later part of 
the season? Of course not. He states an average, and that is a per 
fectly fair thing to do. Let me take this perfectly simple case. Take 
a cricketer who had an average of 60 in one year, and in the off season, 
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while out rabbit-shooting, he gets a pellet in the right eye and 
loses the right eye, and then, minus an eye, seeks an engagement in 
the following year and says : I played all through last year and my 
average was 50,'' but says nothing about his right eye. Is it not per- 
fectly obvious to anybody outside a nursery that that man is being 
fraudulent ? Why 1 Because it is fallacious and dishonest to base your- 
self upon an average, if in fact there has been a complete change in 
circumstances which renders that average an untrue criterion of the 
future. Where you take the cricketer with his aveiage, he being 

sound in wind and limb, and so on, what ho gains in the early 

part of the year he loses in the latter part of the year, and that 

IS perfectly right. But if you take a case like this, where you are 
dealing with a situation in 1918, 1919, and 1920, which is wholly 

diflEerent from the situation as it exists in later years, do you think 
it was honest? My friend says: ‘‘Oh, but are you to regard all 
these investors as babies? " Members of the jury, these prospectuses 
do not go out only to people in the City of London — they go up 
and down all over the country. I daresay there is many a country 
parson and many a country schoolmaster who receives this sort of 
thing. Do you think it is an honest thing to put forward a state- 
ment of this sort and then, when it is criticised, got some dis- 
tinguished counsel to say that you must not treat these investors as 
though they were all babies? No. In my submission to you, this part 
of the case admits — ^no, necessitates — an answer which is far cusior to 
arrive at than the answer on any other part of this case, and, if proof 
were needed of that, jusi let us see what Mr. Moiland said when I 
asked him about writing back. I asked this question • “ The o))ject of 
the alteration, or writing back, would have l)oon for this purpose, 
would not it, to avoid a member of the investing i)ublic being misled? — 
A. If you put it in that way; I should put it to give the necessary 
information to enable him to form an oj>inion." Now, observe that. 

The test is not whether there aro 14 million of unsecured assets; 
it is not whether the investors would ultimately got paid in full; the 
test is the answer to this simplo question which I put time and again : 

Supposing the true facts as we now know them had been set out, is 

there any one of you in that jury box who would have had a shadow of 
a doubt that there would have been no subscriptions whatever for an 
issue which was going to give something loss than, 1 think, 5 per cent, ? 
I asked Lord Kylsant the question : “If the figures were set out in 

the prospectus as they are on this statement, have you any doubt 

that not one single investor would have invested? — A. I would not let 
any incoriwt figures be set out in any prospectus with my name oja it.*' 

I try again. Q. I want to get your answer to the question. If these 
figures were set out in the prospectus as they are on this statement, it 
is manifest, is not it, that nobody would have invested in this? — A, 
If you publish^ a misleading statement about anything, you would not 
get any subscriptions." I try again. “ Q. Let us try again. Apply 
your mind to my question. If the facts had been set o\it in the pros- 
pectus as they are on this statement, would anybody have subscribed 
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to this? and then he says: The answer to that is, if they were 
set out as they have been proved in this Court to be, there would have 
been a good response to the issue.'’ You can judge of the truth or 
falsity of that answer without any further observations from me. You 
know what the results of the trading in the years 1921 to 1927 had 
been, and you can imagine how this statement would look if Mr. 
Morland had set out year by year what had been done. If Mr. Morland 
had been asked he would have insisted upon doing that to enable, as 
he said, an investor to form his own opinion. Just think, leaving out 
the question of average for a moment, and ask yourselves as men and 
women of common sense if there is a shadow of doubt if this had been 
set out in this way that there would have been no subscriptions, and 
still less no over-subscription. We cannot be too careful to insist upon 
scrupulous honesty in the prospectuses which go forth. It is so easy 
for a clever person to put forword a document with regard to which 
it is possible to say every single sentence is true, and yet the document 
is wholly false. You must consider whether Loid Kylsant, when he 
put forward these statements, did not do so with a view to deceive 
those who might entrust money to the company It is not a case of 
whether you think that the document is tricky, or too clever, or 
dishonest,* that does not entitle you, whatever you may think, to find 
him guilty; you have got to find that this document, taken as a whole, 
is false, and was intended to be false, and was intended to deceive 
people who were going to invest money in this company. 

The only other point on the prospectus I want to deal with is 
this. You may think that of all the deplorable statements the truth 
of that statement about adding to reserves is one of the worst. The 
attitude of mind of a man who can say under those circumstances, 
‘‘ 1 have in the year 1924 added io reserves '' when he has taken out 
of the unpublished reserves far more than he has added to the published 
reserves, is one which I do not think needs further comment. 

Members of the jury, I have finished in what I may say I think 
has been for me the most anxious and the moat worrying case I have 
ever had since I have been at the Bar. I have tried with all my 
ability to do everything I ought to do to arrest a certain laxity which 
I think I perceived in this case, a laxity which does not 
redound to the credit of this country, a laxity which if it continued 
might prevent a restoration of confidence among our people. The over- 
riding consideration for me and my learned friends is this : that 
there shall be no danger that any innocent man shall be convicted merely 
because you disapprove of his conduct or dislike his methods. If, on 
the other hand, you feel that this case is brought home, do not hesitate 
to do your duty because you have hoard about anxious nights or warders 
and chains, or anything of that sort You will serve your country 
best by doing your simple, plain duty. 

Having addressed you in this case, I hope at not too great length, 
I submit to you with regard to this last matter which I have been 
discussing, the question of this prospectus, there can be no reasonable 
doubt in your mind but that it was, taken as a whole, a dishonest 
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dooimaent, a false document, put forwaid *with an intention to deceive 
investors, and it did deceive them, 

I submit with regard to Lord Kylsant that on the other two charges, 
with regard to 1926 and 1927, you ought equally to find that those 
accounts were false, that they did not give to the shareholders the 
information the shareholders ought to have had, but, on the other 
hand, they conveyed a wholly untiue picture of the position of the 
company. I submit you ought to find that those accounts were put 
forward to prevent the shareholders knowing what the true position 
was in the hope that it would turn out to be all right 

With regard to Mr. Morland, I have thought it my duty to point 
out to you certain facts which in my opinion sharply and clearly differ- 
entiate his case from the case of Lord Kylsant. The question I suggest 
for your consideration is as to whether this phrase, a phiase used by 
an accountant, perhaps too readily used by an accountant, was used 
under the impression that it would convey to other people Iho meaning 
it would convey to him, or as to whether you think he meant to 
deceive. If so, then in his case, too, it would be your duly to find a 
verdict of guilty against him. It is right that you should always 
remember in Mr. Morland’s case he had no motive whatever for being 
dishonest so far as his financial position was concerned, and, therefore, 
you will probably be slow to take a view which is hostile to him merely 
because you think he used a ])hrase which ought not to be used, if 
he had determined to do what ho says ought to have been done to 
bring this matter homo, to put it plainly, and to ]>ut it beyond perad- 
venture before the ordinary shareholders, whose concern, after all, was 
his. 

Members of the jury, 1 have done. You will have the benefit of 
an examination of the figures by my lord, and the view of the law 
from my lord, who will be able to assist you more than any of us has 
done, and with that I leave this matter in your hands, knowing that 
under my lord’s guidance you will play your part as citissens and give 
a true verdict. 


Adjourned. 
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Ninth Day— Thursday, 30th July, 1931. 

Charge to the Jury. 

Mr. Justice Wbight — Members of the jury, you have sat for several 
days listening to this case, and the time will soon come when your 
voice will have to be heaid, and heard at a decisive and crucial 
moment. Between that momejit and now there is my summing-up. 
As you know, it is the duty of a judge at the end of a criminal trial 

to sum up to the jury It is his duty to tell them to the best of his 

knowledge and understanding what is the law which they must apply 
to the case in hand. It is also his duty to analyse the evidence which 
has been given, by way of reminding them, ajid putting things together 
as well as he can at the end of the case, and in that way to lead the 

jury to do what is their duty, and their duty alone, in arriving at a 

decision on the case. While a judge can only, as you may imagine, 
do his best to be accurate in his epitome of the facts, he may well 
fall into error in his statement of the facts, and he may also err, 
according to your judgment, in omitting things or in stating things 
which are, in your opinion, not very material, or in over emphasis or 
under emphasis. While you take the law from the judge, because that 
is his responsibility, the summing-up as regards the facts, which the 
judge addresses to you, does not in ajiy way bind you. You are the 
judges of the facts. You have heard the evidence from the beginning 
to the end, and I need not say you have listened to it with the greatest 
care and attention, through this very long and trying case. You are 
the judges of the facts, and it is on you that the burden and responsi- 
bility must rest. 

I have said that this is a trying case, but it is an important case, 
because it has involved the ventilation in the City of London and in 
this Court of many questions connected with the finances and accounts 
of companies — a matter of the very highest public importance. I am 
bound to^ say, and I say it because of things which have fallen from 
time to time quite properly and not unnaturally from various speakers 
in this case, that, quite apart from any question of success or failure, I 
think that the prosecution in this case has been, and will be, of very great 
service to the commercial community. The position here is that you 
have to consider whether these sections of the criminal law w'hich are 
enacted for the protection of shareholders in joint-stock concerns have or 
have not been infringed. The Crown, in considering the question of 
the prosecution, have only to act according to the best of their skill 
and judgment in what appears to them to be a jvrirm facie case. That 
is their function and their duty; and it is their further duty, when 
the case comes on for hearing, to present the facts as they understand 
them fairly and temperately to the jury, but the eventual result of the 
trial must depend on the decision of the jury when they have heard 
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all the facts and all the evidence. That is their function. Now, that 
being so, what is the position here? 

Before I deal with the sections, and before I deal with the actual 

charge which you will have to consider — and that is the essential part 

of the case — I want by way of warning and distinction to point out 
that you are not here concerned with seveial other matters which have 
incidentally arisen, or at least suggested themselves, in the course of 
this inquiry — questions, I mean, as to what is the general law as to 
the keeping of accounts ; questions as to what are the general duties of 
auditors; and questions as to what are the tnie functions and true 
contents of balance sheets and profit and loss accounts These are 
important questions of very great public interest, and no doubt every- 
thing that has happened in this case will be of value to those whose 
duty it is to see that the law on these matters is observed, and if it is 
unsatisfactory or insufficient for the purposes for which it is intended, 
to take steps to have it improved. 

A great deal has been said about the keeping of secret reserves, 

and how far that is or is not permissible under the Companies Acts 

or under the special charter of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
because, as you will remember, the questions which arise hero fall to be 
decided, so far as that aspect of the matter is for your decision or 
your consideration at all, under the special charter of lhat company 
We have heard a great deal about the keeping of secret reserves, and 

we have heard a great deal about the commercial troubles which may 

flow from that practice. We have hoard a great deal al)oub what is 
often done in practice, and it may be reasonably and properly done, 
but the question may arise some day, and possibly will arise', in 
some appropriate proceeding in order to find out and elucidate these 
very special matters. It was said by a very learned judge on one 
occasion, by way of observation and not by judgment, that a company, 
that is to say the shareholders, could not complain if the position of 
the finances of the company was bettor than the accounts disclosed. 

That has been quoted from time to time as a justification for this 

method of keeping reserves secret. But there may bo very ffreat evils 
if those who have the control and management of the companies, and 
who control and manage companies for the benefit of the shareholders 
who entrust their moneys to companies, have very large portions of 
the company's assets left in the secret disposition of the managing 
authority. It may work very well in many cases; no doubt it does. 
It is a practice which is being followed, no doubt, by many concerns 
of the highest standing. On the other hand, it may be the subject of 
almost intolerable abuse. Such a system may bo used to cover up 
negligences, irr^u lari ties, and almost breaches of faith. It is said 
to be a matter of domestic concern between the company and the share- 
holders, but if shareholders do not know and cannot know what the 
position is, how can they form any view about it at all? How can 
they consider whether it is something which they are satisfied with or 
which they are not satisfied with? Taking this case, without entering 
into the thorny question as to whether you have here anything which 
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can be called reserves or not, you have here a large sum of money, or 
perhaps a series of large sums of money, the nature of which and the 
propriety of which has remained a secret from the shareholders, and 
the use of which has remained a secret from the shareholders, if you 
exclude certain things which appeared in the three last balance sheets 
with which we are concerned. What has happened as a result of that? 
We know that there were balance sheets and profit and loss accounts 
published for a period of seven years which did not disclose oiie way 
or the other whether the company was earning any profit or not, and 
during those seven years there was expended out of those items, which 
were mainly connected with the war, a sum of no less than five million 
pounds — ^not out of current earnings at all, but out of these items 
which in the main, arose out of the war; and during all that period 
the shareholders were told nothing, and they drew their dividends pre- 
sumably in the simple faith that all was well with the condition of the 
company It is said : Very well, they got their dividends. Times 
might have changed, and although these items of income came to an 
end others might have taken their place and conditions might have 
improved.’' But, on the other hand, surely if the shareholders had 
been told (I do not say who is responsible for the moment) that this 
company had no earnings — ^because earnings are the life blood of a 
company, and a company cannot go on indefinitely using its capital 
assets unless it is earning — if they had been told that this company had 
no earnings, surely they might have taken steps, as could be done, and 
as has been done in other cases, for the reconstruction and rearrangement 
of the company's affairs, the cutting down of expenditure, the reduc- 
tion of services, and all those things which have to be done when a 
company is not paying its way. The sooner that is done the better, 
and the better hope there is of the company surviving the troublous 
times. I will say something about what appeared on the profit and 
loss account a little later. It was never brought to the shareholders' 
knowledge what the position was It may seem incredible that this 
could go on in a big company for all those years, but so it was, and 
then eventually at a period, which is outside the period we are con- 
cerned with, something had to be done and some steps had to be taken. 
It is a little astounding, and one cannot help wondering whether those 
who manage big companies do not forget sometimes that the body of 
directors of a company are the agents and the trustees of the share- 
holders, that they owe them full information, subject to proper and 
reasonable commercial necessity, and it is their interests that they have 
to study. They are not to regard shareholders as sheep, who may look 
up if they are not fed; they are the people whose money they are 
using, and it is to be remembered that a joint-stock company is a 
creation of law A joint-stock company has the enormous advantage 
of limited liability, and the legislature has intended, it seems to me, 
although by halting steps, to secure that those who enjoy those privileges 
of limited liability and who control and manage joint-stock companies 
should be subject to some condition as to publishing their accounts, 
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at least to the shareholders and at least to those who are entitled to be 
summoned to general meetings. 

The law has recently been altered in the Act of 1929, and for the 
first time that has provided for the sending to shareholders of a balance 
sheet, and a profit and loss account in every year; and there are 
penalties imposed upon diiectors who do not do that. The balance 
sheet must contain a summary, among other things, of the liabilities 
and assets together with such particulars as aie necessary to disclose 
the general nature of the liabilities and assets of the company, and to 
distinguish between the amounts respectively of the fixed assets and the 
fioating assets, and state how the values of the fixed assets have been 
arrived at. It further provides that there is to be a report by the 
directors with respect to the state of the company’s affairs, and ihe 
amount, if any, which they propose to carry to the reserve fund, or any 
other reseive It may be said that that does not in terms prohibit 
the creation of any reserve which is not shown specifically on the 
balance sheet, and it may be said that in a matter of domestic concern 
like the keeping of reserves by appropriate regulations the shareholders 
may agree to a reserve being accumulated, the exact amount of which 
is not specified in the balance sheet oi the profit and loss account. That 
is a question which, no doubt, will require very careful consideration 
in some future case, but it does appear to mo, as at present advise<l, 
that the terms of the sections which I have read cannot possibly justify 
the omission of any amount of any reserve from tlie balance sheet and 
the profit and loss account altogether. There may be some justificjation 
for the maintenance of an undisclosed or secret reserve, if the fact that 
there was such a reserve was clearly specified somewhere in the report, 
so that the shareholders could know, and if the majority of them dcsirecl 
to insist on Its disclosure and its amount and its utiliKation they could 
do so. However that may bo, it is clearly the inieniion of these sections 
that the accounts of companies in future should be published with 
greater particularity and with greater information to the shareholders. 

Then there is the question of the auditor, because, as you will 
remember, the law requires the appoiniment of an auditor, who is the 
servant of the company, and his duty is to report to the shareholders, on 
proper examination, on ihe accounts which the directors are going 
to present to the company. Tho law does not impose an impossible 
burden on auditors; it does not make them insurers; it does not require 
of them skill and vigilance which is beyond their power; but it does 
require them to report, and to report on tho accounts would certainly 
include a very careful investigation of tho profit and loss account as 
one of the accounts, even if it is not expressly covered in tihe certificate 
which is generally accepted as a complete report. Then they have to give 
a certificate as to whether in their opinion the balance sheet referred 
to in the report is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the company's affairs according to the b^t 
of their information and the explanations given to them. Now, if the 
account on which the dividends are being paid, or if the account on 
which the current expenses of the company are Itoing met, is being fed 
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by undisclosed reserves, it seems to me very ditEcult to see how the 
auditor can discharge his duty of giving a true and correct view of 
the state of the company’s a^airs without mentioning and drawing 
attention to this fact, which may be of the most vital import- 
ance, as indicating the state of the company’s afiairs No 
doubt an auditor, in his very delicate and diiQ&cult duties, must use 
a certain amount of discretion, but, whatever discretion he may feel that 
he is justified in exercising within the limits of what is reasonable, 
he must remember that he is under a statutory duty, and that he may 
come under the penalties of the law if he fails in that duty, at least 
in specific ways which I need not trouble about at this moment. 

That is the position under the new Companies Act. It is rather 
more stringent than the position before 1929, but m this case you will 
zemember that we are dealing not with a company under the Limited 
Liability Companies Act to which those Acts apply, but we are dealing 
with a company which is formed as a corporation and which has the 
privilege of limited liability, and that corporation is governed by the 
terms of the charter which is granted to it by the Crown, because it is 
the Crown which grants the charter which incorporates a chartered 
company. There are very few chartered companies. It was a practice 
which was followed in the earlier days before the system of the Companies 
Acts had been invented and developed, and in those days a corporation 
could only be created by the special Act of the Crown or Parliament. 
I do not remember which was the last chartered companv which was 
formed, hut this company, one of the very oldest flipping companies 
in this country, was formed in September, 1839, and, as you know, 
there are certain provisions which deal with the keeping of accounts. 
So far as I have b^n able to ascertain, and the learned counsel agree, 
the words which I am now going to read are the only words which deal 
with the accounts which the court of directors have to lay before the 
general meeting. They are as follows: — “Previously to every yearly 
general meeting an account shall be prepared by the court of directors 
of the debts and assets of the said corporation with an account of the 
profits mad© in the year ending 31st December preceding such general 
meeting for the time being, as near as the same can be ascertained, 
and with all such information as may to the directors seem necessary 
to be given or as may be required by any bye-laws of the corporation, 
which accounts shall be signed by at least one of the directors of the 
corporation and shall be laid before such meeting to be audited and 
settl^ as aforesaid.” Now, that remains as an obligation on the court 
of directors to prepare and lay before the meeting each year an account 
of the debts and assets of the said corporation, and an account of 
the profit mad© in the year. Then there are certain provisions in a 
later charter as to having reserves, and there are certain provisions as 
to^ the auditors altering the position which was established in the 
original charter, because in 1904, that is to say after the Act of 1900 
which made the appointment of auditors obligatory on companies under 
the Companies Act, there was this section in the supplementary charter 
of that date : “ We do further will and direct that so much of the 
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original charter as requires the auditor of the company to be the holder 
of stock m the company is hereby lescinded/’ That is, I suppose, 
because in the old days the auditor was not a professional auditor; he 
was probably a member of the company who looked after the accounts. 
Then it goes on : '' Notwithstanding anything in the said original charter 
contained to the contrary, the following provisions as to auditors and 
audits are to have effect.’* That does not alter in any way the provision 
requiring directors to give an account of the profits, but it deals with 
the position of the auditors, and it is a reproduction, I think, word 
for word, although I have not compaied it verbatim, with the provisions 
of the Companies Act, 1900, which still remain in the Companies Act 
of 1929 It piovides that the auditor shall have the light of inspecting 
the books, and so o.n, and that he is to sign a certificate stating whether 
his requirements have been complied with, that he is to make a report 
on the accounts; and he is to state in that report whether in his opinion 
the balance sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the company's affairs as shown m the books 
of the company. As you all know, a balance sheet or profit and loss 
account does not condescend to detail, it is not a trading account, but 
one would think that it must at least show that essential element which 
seems to be the reason why you want a profit and loss account. A 
profit and loss account which conveys no information to the shareholders 
would bo of little use. An auditor is not concerned with questions of 
policy, and it is not for him to say 'whether a dividend is properly or 
improperly dccLaied, but, if he sees on fhe accounts there is something 
in the accounts to which he ought to draw the attention of the share- 
holders, it is his duty to do so, and either he should not sign the 
certificate at all or he should sign it with some qualification such as 
the cjrcumsl.anoes requii'e. There is only one clause, so far as 1 know, 
in the supplementary charter, or any of the charters, which deals with 
the power of the court of directors to keep a reserve : The directors 
may before recommending any dividend sot aside out of the profits of 
the company such sums as they may from time to time think proper, 
as reserves, insurance, or suspense funds. All sums so set aside shall 
at the discretion of the directors bo a]>plicable for meeting any losses, 
contingencies, or any depreciation in any of the company’s assets, or 
for the gradual liquidation of any debt or liability of the company, 
or for repairing, renewing, or maintaining any property of the com- 
pany, or for equalising dividends, or for distribution by way of divi- 
dend or bonus among the members of the company in accordance with 
their rights, or for any other purpose which the directors in their 
discretion may deem to be for the advantage of the company. Provided 
that only such parte of any reserves or other fund as shall from time 
to time in the opinion of the directors represent undivided profits 
properly available for dividend shall bo distributed by way of dividend 
or bonus. So far as T know, in the charter there is no provision for 
the maintenance or for the creation of a secret reserve fund. There 
may bo, but it has not been pointed out to me, and I have not beep 
able to discover it. 
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That being the state of things, the question to be decided by you 
in this case is not whether the two defendants, or either of them, have 
committed any breach of their duty to the company, either as chairman 
or as auditor. If there has been any breach of duty, not negligence, 
but anything for which the directors or the auditor may be liable to 
the company, that is a matter entirely beyond your purview or beyond 
your consideration. You are not here dealing with questions of civil 
liability. For civil liability the appropriate remedy is an action foi 
damages; but when a matter comes before this Court it comes as a 
matter of criminal liability; it comes before this Court because there 
has been some infringement of the law which goes beyond the purview 
of civil liability, which is merely answered in damages, and which 
amounts to a crime against the State, of which the State must take 
cognisance, and a crime for which the party who is convicted must 
receive a sentence appropriate to a criminal 

There is only one other general observation J think it may be 
convenient for me to make before I deal with the indictment in this 
case, and that is this . that it is a universal rule of English criminal 
justice that every man who appears in the dock on a criminal charge 
is in the eyes of the law innocent until he is proved to be guilty, and 
a jury cannot convict a man of a.ny criminal charge unless they arc 
satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that he is guilty of the offence charged 
against him. One sometimes hears it said in a criminal case — I have 
heard it said — ^that questions of public policy, questions of public 
morality, questions, it may be, of financial purity, are involved, and 
things of that sort are stated to the jxiry. I do not think anything 
of that sort has been said in this case. It may well be a very strong 
and urgent ground for the Crown, in deciding whether to launch a 
prosecution or not, to consider whether the matters which appear to them 
to call for investigation are matters which affect the public interest, or 
matters of financial purity, but this is not a consideration which can 
weigh with a jury in arriving at their decision. It is either illegiti- 
mate or unnecessary. They have to decide on the facts and on the 
evidence in the special case, and therefore these considerations which 1 
have adverted to are illegitimate if the evidence is not strong enough 
of itself to justify a conviction, and unnecessary if the facts are strong 
enough. Therefore, what you have to do is simply to decide according 
to the^ definition of the offence, which you must take from me, and 
according to your view of the evidence, which is a matter between 
you and your conscience, and with which no one else has any right to 
interfere. 

The indictment charges Lord Kylsant with circulating a false state- 
ment with intent to deceive shareholders. So that the only relevant 
intent here is an intent to deceive shareholders. If you thought that 
there was an intent to deceive some one else you would ignore that 
intent, because it would be outside the scope of the indictment. The 
relevant intent is an intent to deceive shareholders. Then it goes on 
in this way : Particulars of the offence. On the Itth day of May, 1927 
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being a director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, did make, 
circulate, or publish, or concur in making, circulating, or publishing 
cl certain written statement of account, that is to say, an annual report 
of the directors of the said company, for the year 1926, dated 11th 
May, 1927, for the year 1926 which you knew to be false in a material 
particular, in that the said annual report concealed from the share- 
holders the true position of the company with intent to deceive the 
shareholders.” Then Harold John Morland is charged that he aided, 
counselled, and procured, and so forth What I have to say about his 
case I shall defer for the moment. There is a similar count, the second 
count, relating to the report of the board of directors for the year 1927, 
which is in identical terms ; and then the third count charges Lord 
Kylsant, as being a director, with circulating a false statement with 
intent to induce persons to entrust or advance property io the company, 
and that refers to the prospectus with which you are already so 
familiar. That was a written statement inviting the public to subscribe 
to the issue of 5 per cent, debenture stock in the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, which he knew to be false in a material particular, 
in that it concealed the true position of the company, with intent to 
induce persons to entrust or advance money to the said company. So 
the intent, as regards the prosi>ectus, is a different intent, similar 
perhaps, but different in its application and intent; it is an intent 
to induce persons to entrust or advance property to the company. 

Now I think it would be convenient for me to read to you section 
84 of the Larceny Act, 1861, which deals with publishing fraudulent 
statements. It says: ” Whosoever, being a director, manager, or public 
olficer ” (public officer would include the auditor) ” of any body 
corporate or public company, shall make, circulate, or publish, or 
concur in making, circulating, or publishing any written statement or 
account which he shall know to be false in any material particular with 
intent to deceive or defraud any member, shareholder, or creditor of 
such body ” — ^that is the first matter we are concerned with on the 
account. Then it goes on to say something which is not material, and 
then it says : ** or to entrust,” that is to say, with intent — ” to entrust 
or advance any property to such body corporate, or public company, or 
to enter into any security for the benefit thereof, i^all be guilty of a 
misdemeanour.” Thai is the section. It seems to me, as Acts of 
Parliament go, io be reasonably clear agd not to require any particular 
exposition, except that I want to emphasise certain aspects of it, and I 
want to state what is the construction I have arrived at on a point which 
may be important. A point has been raised or adumbrated as to the 
meaning of certain words. These are the words which it is said require 
some consideration, and I confess 1 think they do. It is these words : 
” make, circulate, publish, or concur in making, circulating, or pub- 
lishing any report, statement, or account which he shall know to be 
false in any material particular.” What exactly does that mean? The 
conclusion I have arrived at is this, that it is not limited to a case 
where you point to a written account or written statemeyit and say: 
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Here are csertain figures; here are certain words which are false I 
think that is to narrow unduly the words “ in any material particular 
It is perfectly true that in a criminal act, which carries with it the 
penalties of the criminal law, the Act must be strictly construed, but 
it must be reasonably construed, and in my judgment to construe it 
in that way would be to shut out a type of fraud in connection with 
written documents or written accounts which may be of the utmost 
importance, and that is the type of fraud which may be found in a 
document, not fraudulent in the sense of what it states, but in the 
sense of what it conceals or omits. It may be said that you cannot put 
your finger on any actual statement and say it is false in a material 
particular, but I think the language which is used means more than 
that, according to its reasonable interpretation. It will cover the case 
where you have a written statement which is false, not in any specific 
words or any specific figures which it contains, but which is false in 
the way in which a document may be fraudulent, namely, where you 
may take every word and every figure, and say, “ Now, there is nothing 
false about this; there is nothing false about that,'^ but the document 
as a whole may be false, not because of what it states, but because 
of what it does not state, because of what it implies. Of course, that 
type of falsity, which is indeed the type of falsity in the main question 
here, is more difficult to establish tlxan the case where you can point 
to a specific false word in a sentence, because whore the falsity consists 
in a fraudulent desire to create a false impression, while keeping 
accurately to the limited facts which appear m the document, you have 
to show affirmatively that there was a deliberate intent to create a 
false impression. If you have a definite falsehood, that speaks for 
itself. A man who has told a definite falsehood or written a definite 
falsehood may perfectly well be able to show that, though it was false, 
he did not know it was false, or in certain eases, though he knew it was 
false, he did not intend to deceive anybody, but made a false statement, 
an inaccurate statement, thinking that it was substantially true, 
though he knew all the facts which ought to have told him it was untrue. 
That is a much simpler case than where you have a case in which a 
written statement is alleged to have beeji false in the sense that it was 
concealing the true facts. Then you have to show before you can get 
any further at all that it was a deliberately concocted instrument, 
instrument of a definite scheme to defraud or to deceive, as the case 
may be, and, therefore, in order to prove a case of fraud of this latter 
type, fraud as it were by concealment, the intent of the parties must 
be established at the outset. But to construe section so as to exclude 
from its ambit that type of fraud in a written statement of account 
is, in my judgment, to limit unduly the scope of the enactment, to 
exclude from it some of the most important types of false documents 
which in this class of case may have to be dealt with. The language 
must be construed reasonably, according to its natural meaning, and 
in my view, having regard to the whole of this section, its purpose and 
its character, I think the construction which I have given to it is the 
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true construction. I have to decide this myself and you must take that 
view of the section from me. Of course, if I am wrong and the necessity 
arises hereafter, there are other Courts who can deal with the matter. 
My duty is to decide to the best of my judgment, and that, in my view, 
is the construction. 

Now, as you see, the section involves three things, a false written 
document, knowledge of the falsity — ^that means the lecognition, the 
understanding, the realisation of the falsity by the person who publishes 
it and puts it forward — and, thirdly, the intent to deceive. The intent 
to deceive is a quite separate thing You may have the first two steps ; 
you may have a false document, and you may have it published know- 
ingly, and yet tlieie may not he citoAimstances which justify you in 
finding that thoie was an attempt to deceive. In fact, in one ot the 
sections of the now Act — I think it was also in one of the earlier 
Companies Acts — ^you have the offence, the misdemeanour, of publishing 
a false document knowing it to lie false, but with no reference to the 
intent to deceive, which i.s left out, just as in some other criminal 
offences of a more obvious character the intent is not a necessary 
ingredient. But here the intent to deceive is a nocossaiy ingredient 
as regards the accounts to deceive shareholders, and as regards the 
prospectus to deceive possible investors, if I may t^ompeiKliously explain 
the position. The intent must be established, because if a man publishes 
a false statement knowingly it may be that pnma facie he has an intent 
to deceive the person to whom it is published; but that is only prtma 
facie, and I am not considering any question of the burden of proof 
here, because it seldom arises in criminal cases. But it may always 
be shown, and the jury are always entitled io find, that though there 
was a false statement published knowingly, the intent was absent, just 
as where you may have a case which is prinm facie murder, but the 
accused man, though he did the act, might show that the relevant intent 
was absent Then, of course, he cannot be found guilty of murder. If 
he is found guilty at all it is of some minor alternative offence which 
is open to the jury. 

Just before 1 leave these general considerations I might remind 
you again that you are dealing with questions of criminal intent. Sir 
John Simon read a passage in a famous summing-up in one of the 
early cases under the section and, though I think I have said in effect 
what is stated there, it is most admirably put, and 1 should like to 
read it to you. The Chief Justice of those days said : 

Tn a caw© of this kind w© arc, as it wore, upon the very confines which 
separate civil and mmuiul law, and wo must Uko care that wo do not overstep 
the boundary lino Tt is one thing that a man may make himself liable to an 
action, or may be liable to have a contract which he soeks to enforce held to 
bo vicious and bad, because ho had slated something which went beyond the exact 
line of truth, or has (*oncoa1od some material facta which ou^ht to have been 
made known to the other (*ontra<iting fiarty. More than this is required to 
support this charge. A man may honestly misrepresent, that is to say, he may 
state as true something which he behoves to be tnio, and which turns out to 
be untrue. If he has given a warranty, or has entered into a civil contract 
Founded on the assumption of the fact m question, he may be liable in a dvil 
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action to be defeated^ but that would not be sufficient for the present purpose 
Here you must be satisfied that that which is alleged to have been misrepresented 
was Imown to the defendants to be false, and that, acting upon that knowledge, 
and with the dehberate intention to deceive and defraud, uiey did that which 
IS alleged to have constituted the crimmal ofience for which they are now put 
on trial. 

1 think probably I Lave only been repeating what you have heard during 
the last ten days, but it is my duty to repeat it, and to repeat it with 
all the solemnity of which 1 am capable in the course of this summing-up 

I can now pass to the matters of fact which you will have to consider. 
1 have read to you the charter. You will remember that this company in 
the year 1911 was a very much smaller company than it is in the 
period with which you are copcerned. In 1911 it had ordinary a.nd 
preference shares amounting to £1,700,000, debentures amounting to 
£2,250,000, an insurance fund which was then only £300,000, and a 
reserve fund which was then only £420,000. In 1921 its capital, 
ordinary and preference, was £6,800,000; its debentures were 
£4,600,000; its reserve was then £1,600,000; and its insurance fund 
’was then £1,022,288. It appears that this company, in certain aspectF 
of its business, followed a conservative and, indeed, an old-fashioned 
routine, though there can be nothing wrong in that. Automatically 
the insurance fund increased, first by a rate of 3 per cent, and later 
by a rate of 2 per cent , and that insurance fund was essentially a 
surplus fund. I need not trouble you with the details, because they 
are very clearly set out in the document. It was in effect an extra 
reserve. It went on increasing during the peiiod from 1921 to 1927 
automatically in the routine of the company, and it was never interfered 
with. Duiing the seven years in question it increased by £300,000. 
The reserve fund remained at £1,600,000 from 1921 onwards, except 
that in 1926, as you remember, it was reduced by £160,000 Then the 
rate of depreciation followed year by year was a depreciation of 6 per 
cent., a liberal depreciation, because it may well be that 4 yier cent 
would have been sufficient. 

Now, as a matter of history, in 1929, as you have heard, a question 
arose about a matter of £6,000,000 which had been guaranteed by the 
Government under the Trade Facilities Act, and which, if I have got 
the dates right, fell due according to its original tenure in 1929. 
Lord Kylsant applied for an extension. That led to an investigation 
being undertaken of the company's affairs, and Sir William M^Lintook, 
whom you have seen, conducted that investigation and made his repoH 
in March, 1930 In the course of that investigation he was concerned, 
and indeed only concerned, with the ascertainment of what were the 
current earnings of the company during the relevant period, because 
the Government, I gather, before desiring to prolong the guarantee 
to that extent wanted to know what the company was doing, and they 
wanted to know what its current earnings were. Sir William M^Lintock, 
accordingly, with that object in mind, undertook to make ap inquiry, 
and he made his report in March, 1930 In the course of that report 
he referred to some very large sums of money which had been applied 
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in the affairs of the company Trom 1921 onwards, and referred to them 
as reserves. lie gave evidence, and was somewhat, I will not say rudely, 
but somewhat crossly examined about the use of this word “ reserves," 
and he .not unnaturally retorted that he had only taken the word because 
it was a word used by the company’s officials themselves; and ijideed 
everybody seems to have called them reserves until some date in the 
course of this inquiry. It may be tnere was a reason for calling them 
lesorvcs, because if they were reserves they were undistributed income, 
and if they were undistributed income they could be used for paying 
dividends But I know nothing about that. All I want to point out 
is this. I am referring to Sir William ArLintock and his most valuable 
evidence, who conducted his specific inquiry, every one agrees, with the 
most precise accuracy. There is only one figure criticised, and some 
observations about dopreciaiiou in 1926 which I think are mateiial 
He pursued his investigations, as you would expect from a man of his 
eminence in a distinguished profession, with complete accuracy, and 
he made his report 1 must say I thought ho gave his evidence witli 
absolute fairness and with a studied accuracy and moderation. 
I do not know why I should say moderation, because he 
had no leason for anytliiug else; ho was not concerned in tlie mattei 
at all. It was the material which ho obtained which, as I understand, 
drew the attention of the tiuthorilioH to what had been hai>pening in 
this com]>any 

Tho period In (pieslion which you liiive to conHider is from 1921 to 
1927, or more spcidtically you have to cjonsidor tho two years 192fi 
and 1927, \vhcu you are considoring the accounts, because it is to those 
two years that the specJfic counts in tho indiclinent refer. I have already 
said that you are not coricorned with any question of civil duty as 
between the company and the two defemlants, or either of them. In 
saying that, may I remind you of what tho case actually is which is 
put forward by the Crown? For this pur]>oso they do not lay any 
stress on tho prociso rulos of law as to tho completeness of a company’s 
accounts, or the accounts of this company, or tho ]>reciHe duties of an 
accountant. What they say is : Assume that, as the practice is said to 
be general, the directors may bo Justified in putting money to tindis- 
(dosed or secret reserves. AsHume that they ma^ use those secret reserves 
without tolling tho sharoholders for some period of time, and do that 
properly. Assume all that, yet a time must come when, if that is done 
to a large oxiont, with large sums of money, or if it is done over a 
long period of time, you have then a circumstance so vitally affecting 
the life of the company, and vitally affecting the interests of tho share- 
holders, that any delifjeraio oonceabnent of those circumstances is a 
breach of duty on the part of tlio directors or auditors, an<l, if dont* 
fraudulently, with intent to deceive, constitutes an offence against tho 
State. I do not gather now that there is any real question as to the 
general accuracy of the view that a very heavy, or a very long, protracted 
utilisation of soorot reserves, in order io keep the company goipg, is a 
serious matter which, quite apart from anything I have said about the 
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general law, ought to be disclosed, on any view of the position, to the 
company. I made a note of how that matter stood on the evidence. 

You have had the benefit of hearing the evidence of that very 
distinguished accountant, Loid Plender. There was a question put by 
Sir Patrick Hastings. Lord Plender is a little guarded in what he said. 
He was asked: ** <?, There are such cases, that is to say, cases where 
there is no longer a requirement to keep a reserve for excess profits 
duty, that is introduced into the credit of the year’s profit and loss, 
and no mention is made on that occasion that reserves have been called 
upon! ” Lord Plender said. There are such cases.” Then I put a 
question: “ Q, You mean that has been done? — A. It has been done ” 
So far you express no view about it ^ — A It is done by firms of 
the very highest ro]mte ” Then he is asked if any exception could be 
laken to that, and he says: “ As a principle no exception could be 
laken.” He was definitely guarded. Then he was asked: Q. There 
would come a time when the auditor would say ‘ Now, if these reserves 
are to be used again, some indication must be given to the shareholdeis 
that the profit and loss account is augmenied by transfers from the 
excess profits duty or other reserves — A. Yes.” 

Then there is a question as to what phrase is the proper one to 
use. There is a phrase, which may be very familiar to you, but as 
far as I know is not suggested as being familiar to anybody but 
accountants. I do not know how that may be. There is the question 
whether the addition of those words in the balance sheet in the year 
11)26, Adjustment of taxation resoives,” was, in all the circumstances 
of the case, a proper method of illuminating the minds of the share- 
liolders as to what was actually happening. That is a question which 
you will have to consider and on which you will have to give a decision 
one way or the other. Is this phrase ” Adjustment of taxation reserves ” 
u proper intimation to the shareholders in 1926 of what has been going 
on in the company’s affairs, in order to produce year by year not only 
the debenture interest and the interest, discounts, and other things, 
but the preference dividends and the ordinary dividends? 1 am going 
to say a word about the facts in a moment, but at present I am 
reminding you — although I am sure you have it all present to your 
mind— of what appears to me to be the first question you have to 
consider. Granted all this, was it false and misleading in all the 
(iiroumstances to put forward to the shareholders in the balance sheets 
in those years merely these words “ adjustment of taxation reserves ” 
as a warning that these enormous sums were being drawn from these 
funds, the nature of which I must consider a little later ? 

Then, as to those words, Lord Plender gave his defiLnition — and I 
might remind you of it perhaps, though I expect you remember it. I 
asked him to put those words into plain English. He said he had 
l>een thinking it over during the night, and then he said : ** The 
definition I would give to it is this : The difference between a sum or 
sums reserved or set aside to meet maturing obligations, whose precise 
ascertainment is not known at the time such provisions are being made, 
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and the amount of the actual liability when it is ascertained and 
settled/' 

Lord Kylsant was asked about this maltei . Perhaps before I turn 
to his evidence I may lefer to the evidence of Mr. Hill. He was asked 
in cross-examination . ** Q- You agree with me from the accountants' 
point of view this matter is a matter of degree? — ^..4, Exactly " That 
is the matter of transferring sums from j-eserves without <liRclosing them 
Then he was asked : “ <? Whether you are right oi wrong in law, we 
are not debating m this case, because, as I say, this is not the pro]»er 
arena, but in fact tiansfers from a reset ve fund arc sometimes brought 
into profit and loss account %vithoiit any notification of it at all? — 
J. That is so. Q Then theio t'ornes a stage whether, as Mr. Morland said, 
it reached a matter of time or hy the size of the amount — ^tliere comes 
a stage when some iudication must be given ? — A Yes, some indication 
Q, Some indication. Does tliere finally come a stage when there must 
not merely be an indication, but a perfectly precise phraseology when 
nobody can make a mistake about it.? — J. I should think so. It depends 
on the circumstances; one cannot geuerallso evactly ” So that Mr. 
Hill, the president of the Tusiiiule ol Ohartiued Acermutants, says there 
does come a stage when some indication must be given, and he would 
think there came a stage whew a perfectly pr(‘cisc phraseology that 
nobody could mistake ought to be useil, though he does imf want to 
generalise. 

Then Lord Kylfwiut was <‘roKs-oxamiued on this point.. 1 do not want 
to weary you, but 1 think I ought to road what he says about it. I 
only want to pick out» a certain number of passages. If I am leaving 
anything out which is material— a risk one always runs when one selects 
— I would 1)0 thankful for any intervention. 

Sir Patriok Hastinos — 1 am sure I may ask your lordship to read 
one question in Mr Hill's evidence whore he said that the phrase used 
was a proper one. 

Mr. JuHTKUiJ Witimi'T— Yes. He says: I think it is quite suit- 
able." 

Then Lord Kylsant is asked: “ Q. Is this your understanding, that 
if you have an exceptional loss of a temporary character, if you call 
attention to that you might, so far from reproducing a true and 
accurate view of the company's position, give a false impression of the 
company's position? — J, Yes, 1 agree, However good the principle 
may be, nearly all jirinciplcs can bo misapplied, can they not? I 
will put the (piesiion in this way: Would you agree that the extended 
and continuous utilisation of largo sums drawn from secret reserves 
without any indication at length l) 0 (*.omes misleading? — J, It certainly 
could under certain circumstances," 

Then the question put to I^ord Plender is repeated, and is put: 
" You would agree that there does come a time, to borrow his phrase, 
when some indication must be given?-— There might come a time* 
certainly. Q* And there might come a time when, if no indication was 
given, the balance sheet would no longer bo a true and correct aooount 
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ot* the company's affairs] — A. If you carry anything to its extreme, 
you may get a wrong position, I agree. Q. I only used your own phrase. 
There might come a time* — A> Yes.'' 

Then he was asked : “ Supposing that time comes, a time has 
come when an indication is necessary, the indication must be sufficient, 
must it not, to turn something which admittedly without it would be 
untrue and inaccurate into something which is true and accurate? — 
A, I feel that that is a question that a chartered accountant could 
answer better than myself." With great respect, it seems to me a 
question which the chairman of the company ought to answer. Then : 

Q. You hare already told me, and we both agree, that a time might 
come — I am not discussing at the moment whether it had come in this 
case or not — ^but a time might come when an indication ought to be 
given to the shareholders of the utilisation of secret reserves* — A, It 
might come, I agree." Then he is asked to assume that such a time 
in a given case has come, and the question is put • "On that assump- 
tion do you agree that the indication which must be given to the 
shareholders must be a sufficient declaration to turn something which 
would otherwise be untrue and inaccurate into something which is true 
and accurate? — A. It is always a question of assumption. I feel that 
that is a distinct questi(»n " Then Lord Kylsant says when he is dealing 
with the law he consults lawyers and gets the best opinion he can 
There are a great many questions and answers whi(5h I do not think 
it is necessary to read. He was asked this : " Q. Never mind whether 
pozhaps we arrive at our conclusions by different reasoning so long 
as we both agree in the conclusion that the accounts in respect of that 
year " — ^that is to say 192C — " had to give an indication to the share- 
holders? — A. 1 agree. Q, Do you agree that in the absence of an indi- 
cation to the shareholders those accounts would have been false and 
misleading? — A, They would have been false and misleading if one 
had not drawn ^6160, 000 from the reserves." Of course, the drawing 
from the reserves was a drawing from the open reserves, and the 
question which was being asked was with reference to the utilisation 
of secret reserves. Then Lord Kylsant was asked : " Do yon see 
the words 'Adjustment of taxation reserves'? — A, Yes. Q, Do you 
attach any, and if so what, importance to those words? — A. Those 
words were suggested to me and I saw no objection. T did not go further 
than that. Frankly, I am not an accountant, and the big item was, 
in my view, absolutely one of the earnings of the company ija that year 
Q, Let me put my question again. I do not think you*quite followed 
it. I am asking you as a very experienced man — ? — A, Not an 
accountant. Q. Not an accountant; you have said that already? — A* Yes, 
you repeated the other thing. Q. I am asking you whether you attached 
any importance, and if so what, to these words, ' Adjustment of taxa- 
tion reserves '? — A. No, I did not go so far as that." Then a little 
lower down he says he thinks the ordinary investor would attach some 
importance to them. " Q» What importance do you think he would 
attach to them? — A, I am not qualified to answer that. Q, Would you 
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yourself, with your financial knowledge and experience, have attached 
any importance to them^ — A. I have already told you the moment they 
were suggested to me I agieed. Q That, Lord Kylsant, is not an answer 
to my question Would you have attached any importance to them< — 
A. I should have attached some importance to them. Q, What importance 
would you have attached to them? — A, You are asking me questions that 
would be much more suitable to be dealt with by accountants of some 
description.’’ Then a little further on he says '' A. If you put it that 
way, I should say that I certainly attach some significance; I think 
that is the word you used Q. Yes^ — A, Some significance to them, but 
the extent to which anybody might attach importance to them I really 
am not in a position to answei ” Then theio is other evidence to the 
same effect. 

Sir John Simon — The next answer is : would simply attach to 

them what it states, that there was an adjustment of taxation icserves ” 

Mr. JusTiojB Wright — ^Yes, thank you That being, as it were, 
the starting point of the inquiry, what are the fads which you have to 
consider? The facts have taken a great deal ol* time to elicit, bu( I 
am not sure, now that we have got to the on<! of Ihis inquiry, that 
there is very much mystery or \ery much (‘omplication. The broad 
outline is quite cleai, and there <Ioes not soeni, so far as I have followed 
the evidence, to be much difficulty. Of course, you are the judges of 
the evidence; you have hoard it all. So far as T liave been able to 
follow, thoro 18 no doubt at all that during those years, 1921 to 1927^ 
the company was not earning any profits. It was both a ship-owning 
<iompany and a holding company, and therefore piofils might come to 
it in two ways; they might come to it in the form of a balance of 
earnings over expenses in running its own ships, or it might earn 
profits from the fact that- dividends came to it from various concerns 
in which it held shares In the case of six (companies it held all the 
Hhares. 1 do not remember their names, but I shall say a word about 
them in a moment. In a number ol i5a«es, as a matter of fact in 30 
subsidiary companies, it held ir Home cases a controlling interest, apd 
in other casoH shares, and in those cases, in so far as they paid a 
dividend, it derived a certain income; but after bringing these into 
account, and bringing in the general result of tfxe ship-owning 
business, there was generally a deficit — not always. Then you have this 
position : that the com])any, although it paid its debentures, and 
although it paid its ])referonco shareholders and ordinary shareholders, 
and did so without a murmur of complaint, except a general reflection 
on the hardness of the times, was all the time drawing sums which in 
Ihe ond, in Ihe aggr^ate ovoi seven years, amounted to jfi6,000,000, 
and it was disbursed in that way. As you remember, the preference 
Hhareholdors and the firdinary shareholders had 5 per cent., 
which amounted to, very roughly, £700,000 a year gross. It 
has to be liorne in mind that these dividends and interest 
wore paid after deduction of income tax, and the more dividend 
the company paid the better ofi it was at once, because whereas it paid 
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its shareholders without deduction of income tax it was able to keep 
the income tax itself, and, therefore, during all these years in which 
tliese dividends, so called, were being paid, you had a regular yearly 
credit which was put in the books to what is called income tax reserve, 
which was simply the amount of the income tax on the dividends and 
interest paid, and, as you know, it kept that because it was not bound 
to pay it to the shai eholders, nor was it bound to account for it to 
the Government. That, as I follow it, was in the main the constitu- 
tion of one of these accounts we have heaid a great deal about, which 
was called in the books the income tax reset ve That account contained 
some minor credits, or some credits of this nature, credits for refund 
of income tax which had been paid in earlier years and paid in excess 
of assessment on profits, and when the actual profits were ascertained 
it was found that the assessment was excessive, and, therefore, sums 
were repaid back. That was under section 34 of one of the Income 
Tax Acts Then out of that fund, the income tax reseive, there were 

some other payments in the nature of repayments in connection with 

excess profitK duty. That was one main line of credit in 
the books of the company, and that was a credit in the 

main which was a form of credit which was abnormal in this 

sense, that it only applied if and to the extent that the company 
not liable to ])ay income lax to the authoritios liocause it was 
making no profits; but meanwhile it was paying those sums either to 
del)enture-holders or to the shai*eholders There were, however, other 
sources from which these heavy paymenls wore made — I mean other 
than actual earnings or profits of the company — and the main of tWe 
is what is called excess profits duty reserve I made a short statement 
about that, and I think you have yourselves Exhibit No. 117, which 
sets out very conveniently the whole of this history, and, so far as I 
know, sets out accurately the whole of the history of these excess profits 
duties. It was put in by Mr Manning, and he summarises it in this 
way. You will remember what the excess profits duty was. I say you 
will remember it, but, anyhow, it has been explained so often that I 
need not explain it again. When the war came to an end and the 
period of excess profits duty came to an end, the position had to be 
considered, because there were very many questions of great difficulty 
which had to be determined. The course which this company had 
adopted during the war years was to lay by year by year a sum of 
money in anticipation of what they had to pay, and, finally, I think 
the main reservation of these funds took place, but the actual process 
does not matter, because, finally, in 1921 in the books of the company 
they had put down as provision for excess profits duty during tte 
whole period in which it was payable, ending in 1921, a sum of 
jB 2,260,600, and in fact there was paid over to the Revenue for the 
period with which we are concerned — I think the last payment was in 
1921— a sum of £1,148,165, and, therefore, they kept in hand a 
difierenoe of something like £1,100,000. 

Now, there were considerable difiBoulties, as I have said, in ascer- 
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taming the preciae amount, and there were considerable difficulties ip 
appropriating to each year the proper amount even if it was other^ 
wise ascertained, liecause the duties difleied in different years 
But by as I follow Mi Manning’s evidence, it was pretty well 

known what the ultimate liabilities would be, although ip fact the 
ultimate liability was never definitely ascertained until May of 1927 ; 
but as it was faiily well realised, and, indeed, as it turned out, in 
that resi>eot correctly so, the company it was said was justified in 
drawing from time to time or transferiing to profit and loss from time 
to time the sums which in that way had been put aside, and these sums 
fell into two categories, a catcgoiy of moneys actually paid, and a 
category of moneys kept in hand. Theie was a further complication 
which was not disposed of until 1926, and it was that the Government 
allowed in resj^oct of the war period laige sums to .shipping companies 
such as the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company under two heads, one 
called obsolescence, and the other called deferred repairs You know 
what was meant by that, and I will not repeat it; and wdien they were 
settled in 1926 they were settled at a total of £1,428,706. Then when 
the excess profits duty was settled, it was settled at £1,769,122, and, 
therefore, when these two sums were set off one against the other, the 
final liability against the allowances for obsolescence and deferred repairs, 
the balance remaining was £340,000 odd Now, that being the general 
position, I will ignore tho constructive settlement in 1926 when no 
cash passed. That was ignored by Mi. Matthews when he made up 'his 
accounts, and, therefore, what you have to deal with for this purpose 
is first of all the balance of the money which the company never paid 
over to the Government at all, and of that they felt entitled to use, 
and did use, the sum of £400,000 in 1922. In 1921 they transferred 
£300,000 by writing it off investments, and in 1922 they transferred 
£100,000 to profit and loss. In addition to that, they did receive 
from time to time from the Government various payments until the 
Government had repaid them, as they did in 1927, the total amount 
that the Government had received in excess of £340,000. These matters 
are set out very clearly in the table. In 1923 they received from the 
Government £280,000 and transferred to profit and loss the amount 
of £100,000. In 1924 they received a further £390,000 and transferred 
to profit and loss £330,000 That left, as you see, a substantial balance, 
which appears in the accounts to the credit of the fund. Then^ in 1925 
they received nothing, but they paid over £300,000 because certain claims 
were either actually settled or in process of being settled. In 1926 they 
received £270,000 from the Government, that is to say, on account of 
this fund, and then the account being considerably in credit they trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss £550,000. In 1927 the fund was finally 
closed up, and at tho final closing up there stood to the credit of the 
fund £232,788. So that in all these years there was available on this 
account £1,912,788, and no part of that money was money earned duripg 
the period in question. It represented in one sense, though perhaps 
not technically, moneys which had been appropriated during the war 
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period. It may be I am a little in error as regards 1921 — I will refer 
to that in a moment — ^because there was paid over in 1921 to the 
Treasury m respect of excess profits duty ^C125,000. That is part of 
the first item paid to the Revenue That was not earned in 1921, but 
the payment was made then There has been a great debate as to 
whether it is to be regarded as reserves or not, and that is a matter 
on which Sir William M'Lintock was severely taken to account; but 
everybody always called it reserves, and for the purposes of this case — 
T do not* know what you think — it does not seem to me to matter what 
you call them ; they were in fact not current earnings ; and as Sii 

William said* '‘All I was looking after was what were the current 

earnings, and these were not cunent earnings; I noticed the 

amounts because 1 had noticed that they appeared in the 

profit an<l loss account, but they were not moneys which were 
earned in the period before 1921.*' It may be, of course, that they 
were not available for use except at the time when they were actually 
used. Mr Matthews says he kept it because he kept this fund, and 
he had an idea from time to time how much ho was to release to profit 
and loss account, and he indicated that lo Mi. Cason, and Mr. Cason, 
as we shall see latei, apparently conveyed ihat to Lord Kylsant. But 
they were, as you see, certainly not current earnings, and they were 
no criterion of the earning capacity of the company at all in the period 
in question; and it is a fact that, whether they are called reserves or 
not, you will have to consider whetliei these sums of money are not, 

for the purpose of the question you are considering, just as if they had 

been reserves, although they were, as yon see from this account, from 
time to time becoming available for use. Then you will consider this 
question, whether the essence of the matter is sira]'>ly this, that the share- 
holders ought to have been told that the company was being kept going 
by means other than current earnings. 

You have been referi-ed over and over again lo this Exhibit 21, 
and I thfnk you know all the figures in it probably very much better 
than 1 do, and I am not going through them again. 1 will just say 

a very few words about it. I have joferred, as I thought I ought to 

refer, to these two big items which come in time after time, the income tax 
reserves and the excess profits duty reserves, and 1 think, as you have 
heard the evidence, you can quite appreciate all that was to be known 
about these. Tn addition to that, you find in 1921 a very largo sum 
of mone^, £1,120,462, brought into account from three of the subsidiary 
companies The three companies in question are not what are calleil 
the 100 i>er cent, subsidiaries, but they had accumulated, presumably 
as the result of the war, that sum, and that bonus was brought into 
the profit ajad loss account as a profit for the year. It may be said 
that in one sense it was a profit of the year, although it represented 
earnings on the part of the subsidiary companies for some abnormal 
years preceding. It was brought in, however, and there was a payment 
out to the Revenue of £126,000, which is put as a special debit. Then 
you have a balance on the voyages account. Before you deduct the 
general expenses, which are set out here, after deducting the running 
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expenses you have a balance on the voyages account of £826,890, but 
as against that you have to set off the general administration, general 
repairs and maintenance, the insurance fund, which of course is a 
reserve, and depreciation of the fleet, which is on quite a separate if 
not a different scale, and depreciation of premises, and the special 
debit of £126,000. It is said that that special debit ought to be set 
off against the special credits, and that the figure of deficit, which appears 
as £904,000, ought to be reduced proportionately. That may be so. 
It does not seem to make any difference in the final result. Then you 
bring in the interest on investments, and then you have the special 
credits which, as I understand the view put forward by the defence, 
ought simply to come in along with, and on the same footing as, the 
interest on investments That is the year 1921. 

In 1922, again, you have certain special debits which, it is said, 
ought not to come in where they do but come in lower down, and in 
that way reduce the deficit of £670,000, but again the result would be 
the same. The result would be that after bringing in the £809,871, and 
the interest on investments, and deducting the running expenses, includ- 
ing depreciation, you would have, as appears here, the total surplus 
obtain^, by using £100,000 of excess profits duty, of £46,000. 

Then 1923, 1924, and 1926 I need not trouble to refer to specially. 
In 1926 you get a position which, according to this table, shows a 
surplus on the whole of the position of £628,636. That surplus is 
only obtained by bringing in excess profits duty, £660,000; income 
tax reserves, £175,000; profit on the Nelson Line and the general reserve 
fund, £360,000. That is the first of the two years with which we are 
concerned; and in 1927 you have a very similar position, subject only 
to this, that the excess profits duty is finally exhausted in 1927, and 
the income tax reserves, profits on steamers and premises sold, corpora- 
tion profits tax, and sundries, make a total of £640,386 Then in that 
year there was also brought into the account the bonuses of £300,000 
obtained from the two Nelson Companies, under circumstances which 
I am sure you fully remember. The Nelson Companies had been pros- 
perous; they had had this money available, and they paid it over in 
the form of bonuses which they declared in that year. Whether the 
company benefited by that payment of money except as a matter of 
book-keeping, by the fact that it received a cheque and then parted 
with the same amount by another cheque, I am not very clear. But, 
as you will remember, when the bonus was declared and the cheques 
for the £300,000 were paid over, there was a further concomitant trans- 
action under which the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company sold to the 
Nelson Steam Navigation Company the shares which it held in the 
other Nelson Company, TI. <fe W. Nelson, that is to say, all the shares, 
and purchased from the Nelson Steam Navigation Company 1,000,000 
ordinary shares which were then created, and as to a half were dealt 
with as fully ])aid up. That part of the transaction you will remember 
fully. I do not think it concerns this case very much, except that, 
although it is clear the £300,000 was paid over by cheque, it does 
ay)poar that very shortly afterwards, although it came into the 1927 
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accounts as a credit, it was retransferred to the Nelson Company in 
completion of the transaction to which I have refen ed. Now, I think 
that is all I need say about this table which you have considered and 
pored over and deliberated over, and you have, I believe, had the 
satisfaction of taking it home with you from time to time; no doubt 
you know all about it; and all I want to do is to explain, as I think 
I am bound to explain, so far as I understand it, the general position. 

Then as to the subsidiary companies, you will remember that the 
Nelson Companies seem to have been rather prosperous. The M'Andrews 
and M'lver Companies were less prosperous, and, indeed, paid no 
dividend in 1926 and 1927. The two big companies, the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company and the Royal Mail Meat Transport Company, are 
dealt with very shortly by Sir William M*Lintock, and I will just 
remind you quite shortly of what he said Mr, Cill also gave evidence 
about the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. I think it is necessary 
to know something about the position of the subsidiary companies, so 
far as it is in evidence, because we have no evidence apart from these 
bonuses as to what the actual position of the other subsidiary companies 
was — for instance. Elder Dempster and the Union-Castle, we know 
nothing about — ^but as regards the Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
what Sir William M'Lintock says is this. He produces the copy of the 
report which I think you have seen This is what he said when he was 
examined by Mr. Prilt. Q. Coming back to the figures in 1926, the 
company's accounts, as now, indeed, wo can see from that report, 
showed a profit after charging depreciation of <£60,532? — A Tee. 
Q. That is arrived at by taking the balance available, as it is called, 
£80,868 3s. 8d., that i.s balance available on the right-hand side of 
the profit and loss account. IF you deduct from that .£20,327 4s. 7d., 
which is the balance brought forward from 1926, you get £60,632 as 
the profit for the year. Is that the right way to deal with that? — 
A. Yes. Q, So the actual trading loss for the year " — and then I do 
not think I understand this. He says here that the actual trading loss, 
I think after charging depreciation, was £83,765; but I will go on, 
because I may have to refer to that again. Then he was asked : Q. ^e 
difierenoe between plus £60,000 odd and minus £183,000 odd is 
£244,287? — A, Yes. Q, How was that figure made up? — A, Profit on the 
sale of vessels, £11,241; transferred froni obsolescence account, £148,000, 
and a transfer of what wo described as ‘ sundry credit balance not 
required ' ; these three items together make a total of £244,287. 
Q, Do any of those items fall within the classification of reserves? — 
A, 1 suppose the obsolescence account might be considered a reserve and 
the £86,000 is probably a credit balance on which there is no liability, 
and it becomes a reserve. I think in that year a dividend was actually 
declare<l and paid to the Royal Mail vSteam Packet Company which 
absorbed £60,000? — A. Yes." And then he says that 1927 was much 
the same; it showed a profit of about the same figure, and then in 
fact there was a loss on the year's trading. The profit which is shown 
is, according to his evidence, constituted by various credits from various 
exceptional accounts not dissimilar from the accounts which you have 
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been considering in Exhibit No. 21 You have had, I think, copies 
of those accounts, and I do not want to go into it in any greater detail. 
What IS said, and it is rather a point which may not be very material 
for your consideration in this case, is that, anyhow, the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company was paying its dividend and paying its interest, 
and so forth, not on its earnings, but on those special credits, whether 
they are called reserves or not, which arose from and appertain to the 
war period. I do not think I need discuss that in detail, because you 
will remember, no doubt, the evidence. It is really a subsidiary matter 
in this connection. 

Now, as I say, you are concerned with those two years, 1926 and 
1927, specifically, and you will remember that the balance sheet was 
duly signed year by year by Lord Kylsant as chairman, and there is 
some evidence illustrating the manner in which the policy of paying 
dividends and dealing with the funds of the company was considered 
between himself and Mr Cason. You will remember there was a docu- 
ment produced which you had in the exhibits — ^Exhibit No 6 — called 

Estimate for 1926. It is a document which was produced by Mr. 
Cason, and, as I mention Mr. Cason, I may say, in passing, that he 
seems to have been an extraordinarily careful and conscientious official 
-—one of those officials on whom the success or even the existence of these 
big concerns depends, with a very long-established service in the com- 
pany, where he was the chief accountant for a good many years, and 
he produced these documents which he said he made for Lord Kylsant. 
As I understand it, the question was, what funds could be provided 
to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares of 4 per cent, in view of 
the actual financial position of the company 1 And this account was 
prepared and discussed. It shows the debenture interest, the preference 
dividends, the insurance account of 3 per cent., which, so far as one 
can judge from Exhibit No. 21, was somewhat excessive, depreciation 
of fleet, interest and discount, and it shows a total amount wanted of 
£1,476,600. It shows voyage accounts, receipts, less expenses, £266,000; 
that is budgeting for a profit, not after depreciation, because 
depreciation, as you see, appears on the other side of the account, 
but apparently after not only the various running expenses, which 
would figure in a voyage account, but all those general administra- 
tion expenses which ought to come off the earnings. Then it says: 

Sundry receipts, including interest on investments,’’ and that appears 
to be rather excessive. And it shows on that basis a deficit before any 
provision for ordinary dividend at all of £1,100,000. The problem 
which was being discussed was where to get the money from, or the 
credits from, for that purpose. It was suggested, as appears here, that 
the unpublished reserves — ^these are items which we have been discussing 
and which appear in Exhibit No. 21 — ^were £600,000; they were to 
be drawn on to that extent. Insurance premiums were to be £100,000 
carried forward, and then there was investment depreciation reserve 
£300,000. To make up the £1,300,000, it was proposed that the bonus 
shares from Nelsons, which were afterwards dealt with in the following 
year, should be brought into the account The £600,000 was to be made 
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from the unpublished reserves in this way : Income tax reserves were 
to contribute £160,000, eventually they contributed £176,000; excess 
profits duty was to contribute £360,000 — and that, as you know, was 
altered to £660,000 — and it was decided not to take the bonus shares 
in that year. Then there were various other minor matters which do 
not appear to have been actually availed of when the accounts were 
finally made up. In that way, with the £600,000 and the other items, 
and the £200,000 bonus shares of Nelsons, it was intended to find 
sufficient credits or funds to pay the outgoings after depreciation. 

That is the discussion which was relied on by the Crown as showing 
that Lord Kylsant was completely familiar with what was happening, 
and that he was seeing how he could provide the necessary funds in 
order to pay the various expenses and pay the ordinary dividends. The 
balance sheet for that, as you remember, was eventually published; 
it is part of Exhibit No. 1. You will remember I said you will not 
for a long time forget the appearance of these balance sheets It shows 
in the balance sheet . Sundry balances, accounts not closed, and debts 
owing by the company, including loan from company, £2,842,440, 
Now, the make-up of that sum, though no doubt perfectly understand- 
able by an accountant, is a little puzzling to the ordinary person, 
because there you have put together not only debts owing by the company 
but you have those credits which are constantly being called reserves 
and the exact nature of which you know, so that you have lumped 
together in one sum moneys held by the company and debts owing 
by the company, and, to make an observation which is true, so far 
as I understand, of every one of these accounts, no one reading 
these accounts, even if he could understand “ Accounts not closed,^’ 
as meaning reserves, could tell how much was reserves and how 
much consisted of debts. However, that is true of all these 
various balance sheets, and it is not a point which is specifically 
complained of, although it has to be takeg into consideration 
when you are determining, as you must determine, whether this balance 
sheet and profit and loss account is on the whole misleading and false 
or not. 

Now, when you look at the balance sheet, bearing in mind exactly 
the position of the company, you find a balance for 3925, dividends 
paid in June, balance for the year, including dividend on shares in 
allied and other companies, adjustment of taxation reserves, less depre- 
ciation of fleet, £439,212, and there are various small items. You then 
find transferred from reserve fund £160,000, and you get the total 
£773,492, and that is expended in paying interest on debenture stock, 
interest and discount, dividends on the preference stock, surplus in 
favour of the company, proposed to be paid 4 per cent, on the ordinary 
stock, £200,000, and to be carried forward £66,000. That leaves a 
balance, and the account squares in that way. There you have the 
balance sheet which requires your consideration. You will remember 
that up to 1923 this balance sheet contained the words, ** Profits for the 
year,'' and then it was considered better to change it to ‘‘ Balance for 
the year,*' because, apparently, it was realised that truly there was no 
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profit, if you merely look at the ordinary outgoings and incomings. 
It says: Balance for the year, including dividend on shares in allied 
and other companies, adjustment of taxation reserves, less depreciation 
of fleet, (fee Whether the ‘‘ &c.^* refers to the less,*’ or whether 
it refers to the positive items and not the iiegative items, is not worth 
considering, because I should think it clearly would read . Dividends, 
adjustment of taxation reserves, &c.,” and the less depreciation of 
fleet ” is a parenthesis Looking at this document, in view of all 
those circumstances, you have to decide whether or not in your opinion 
it is a false document. 

I am not going to repeat what I have already reminded you of, 
namely, that the time had come in 1926 when the state of the company was 
such that the company ought to have been informed either by the auditor 
or by the chairman that the concern was not paying its way apart 
from these special credits. For instance, as you see, £650,000 was 
taken from excess profits duty, and that was necessary in order to pay 
interest on the debentures, interest and discount, a total of £273,000, 
a further amount of dividend on preference stock of £233,000, and 
then dividend, interim and final, amounting to £360,000. It is per- 
fectly true that it shows a transfer from the reserve fund, which would 
seem to indicate perhaps that it was the only substantial use that was 
being made of the reserve, as, indeed, it was the only use that was 
being made of the published reserves, and it is perfectly true that you 
have these words ** adjustment of taxation reserves.” That is 1o say, 
the word ” reserves ” occurs twice on this page, and that may be some 
sort of indication to any one who understands the use of this language 
that to some extent other reserves than the published reserves were 
being drawn upon. On the other hand, it is pointed out that the 
amount drawn from taxation reserves which figures under the word 
Adjustment ” is a very heavy amount indeed — ^£650,000 — and it is 
said, in view of all the circumstances, to make that anything but a 
misleading document, in view of Ihe large amount drawn from reserves 
in proportion to all those other figures, that ought to have been clearly 
and spocdfically indicated, so that the true position of the company 
could have been disclosed to the shareholders; and that in view of the 
fact that it ought to have been disclosed, and that the accountant signed 
his certificate, which may be is only limited to the balance sheet, but 
which is generally understood to refer to the profit and loss account, which 
would be incorporated in the balance sheet— in view of the fact that 
he signed the certificate, it is said, and it is for you to consider, that 
that is not anything other than a written statement, false in a material 
respect, because it conceals the true position of the company in that 
year from the shareholders, who are entitled to be told, and to whom 
this report is addressed. 

This seems to be the material on this aspect of the case relevant 
to 1926. In 1927 there is a similar exhibit — ^Exhibit No 14. I do not 
think I have got the precise date for ihe moment on which that was 
discussed. It appears in Mr. Cason's evidence. I do not know that he 
gave the date. Anyhow, it was discussed at some time with reference 
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to the 1927 figures, and that shows in a very similar way the arrange- 
ments that were being made, the provision which was being made to 
provide enough money to pay the debenture interest, the preference 
dividend, and to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. Of course, in a sense 
the debentuie interest had to be paid, it was a first charge on the 
assets, but there were other questions, the question of paying a 6 per 
cent, dividend, and, in a less degree, the question of paying the 
preference dividend, in view of the circumstance that dividends are 
generally paid out of profits and ought to be paid out of profits They 
may to some extent be paid out of a past piofit stored by, but, in the 
main, dividends, it is anticipated, are being paid out of the profits, 
and in some degree it may appear that when you have a balance sheet 
showing, as you do, a 6 per cent dividend, not for one year, but after 
a long sequence of years, and, indeed, rising to 5 per cent, after 
payment of 4 per cent, in a previous year — ^when you have those 
circumstances, and you have such a balance sheet and such a profit 
and loss account as you had, which is in terms just ihe same as for 
1926 — ^when you have those circumstances, again, it is said, ihat this 
is a false and misleading document. Of course, you have to consider 
that. I do not know that there is any oiher material on this first point 
of the case that I can usefully refer to 

The next thing, of course, and the most vital and serious and 
important issue in this case, is the question whether, if you find that 
this was a false and misleading document, it was published knowingly 
and wilh intent to deceive. That is a question of fact for you to infer 
from all the circumstances It is a question of fact whi(‘h requires the 
most careful consideration, and it is a question of fact as to which I 
need not remind you again the maxim peculiarly applies that a 
defendant is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. Tou have to consider 
all the facts 

I may remind you that there was, as we see from the balance 
sheet of 1911, a rather stereotyped or traditional form of balance sheet 
which was published by the Royal Mail, and when you get to these later 
years the same compendious form of balance was continued, with some 
variations. Well, that is a matter to be borne in mind. It is also 
to be borne in mind that in the years 1926 and 1927 circumstances 
were changed. 

There ^ is another matter to which you may give some attention, 
and that is that though the chairman took obviously an active part, 
not perhaps in the actual preparation of the balance sheet, but in the 
determination of the manner in which the accounts of tho company 
should be handled, and actually signed the balance sheet, and, therefore, 
made himself responsible for it, he had associated with him as colleagues 
a board of directors. As to tho position of the directors, it may well 
be that if they were honourable men, and were cognisant of all the 
oiroumstanoes, that is a matter to be taken into account in considering 
ttie position of Lord Kylsant. But, so far as the directors are 
concerned, they are jiot before the Court in any sense, either as parties 
or as witnesses, and it is an elementary principle of justice that no 
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opinion, certainly no adverse opinion, should be formed against any 
person who is not actually before the Court and in a position to state 
his case What their position is you may or may not have an opinion 
about, but it is not an opinion which can be based on evidence, what- 
ever it is. The only evidence about the position of the directors and 
their actual cognisance of these matters relevant to the balance sheet, 
so far as I remember — and, of course, the whole evidence is 
present to your minds — is the evidence, on the one hand, of 
Mr. Cason that he never heard it discussed while he was present 
— of course, he cannot speak as to what happened when he was 
absent, and apparently he was present when the accounts were brought 
before the board — and, on the other hand, there is the evidence of 
Lord Kylsant that the matters were discussed with the other directors. 
You have heard exactly what he said, and I will not repeat it. 

In these proceedings the sole question is as to Lord Kylsant himself, 
and apart from the question which I have just mentioned as to the 
character, as vouched by Lord Kylsant, a.nd the names of the directors, 
whom some of you may know, you have to consider the position of 
Lord Kylsant as having signed the balance sheet quite apart from what 
any one else may or may not have done. lie is the only person before 
the Court, and he must be responsible for his acis; whether for good 
or evil, they are his acts That is all I want to say about the directors. 

As for the balance sheet itself, of course it is obvious to all of us 
that if it becomes known to tho world that balance sheets of companies 
are not things which can be relied on, that is a very serious matter for 
the national affairs and oommorcial affairs of this country. But as 1 have 
already pointed out, these general considerations are not of value to you 
in determining the specific question, namely, whether there was a 
misleading balance sheet, and, if misleading, was it misleading to the 
knowledge and realisation of Lord Kylsant; and if that knowledge 
and understanding was present to his mind did he then publish it 
with the fraudulent, wicked, and criminal intent which the law requires 
to consi-itute the offence? Matters of intent are matters which juries 
have to determine in every action of this character. The charge is a 
charge of fraud, fraudulent intent, and in a sense it can only be 
decided by a jury as a matter of inference from a consideration of all 
the relevant circumstances. So far as the other evidence is concerned, 
those are the relevant facts which have occurred to me, others may occur 
to you, for consideration. T do not know how far it is in any way 
definite or tangible at all in this connection, but you have the fact 
that if tho dividend was 5 per cent, certain remuneration became due 
to Lord Kylsant under his agreement, and was in fact collected by 
him in 1927. It was not collected in 1926, because it was not due, 
because tho dividend was only 4 per cent., and in 1928 he did not 
collect it, though it was passed by the accountants. There is that circum- 
stance, which is quite within your knowled^, and it is for you to 
determine what, if any, weight you should give to this matter. 

In considering intent, it is always a question which juries con- 
sider in connection with possible motives. Without entering into any 
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fine analysis, it is quit© obvious that motive and intent are two different 
things. A man may have an intent for which no assignable motive 
can be given. On the other hand, a man may have assignable motives 
and yet he may not have the intent. One knows in these days of large 
commercial combinations the leaders of commerce who are in positions 
of importance may sometimes think of the affairs of the company rather 
in terms of the group, as it is called, than of the company itself. That, 
prima fac%e^ is an evil, because after all, however many companies may 
be associated in a group, and however much they may be under the 
control of one man or a body of men, still the primary duty in law 
is as between the board or the directors and the shareholders of that 
particular concern, the people who have invested money lu that con- 
cern So that if you are looking at motives the motives may be of a 
somewhat complex character. It may be the motive that the chairman 
of a concern may feel that he ought to keep the flag of his company 
flying until a certain stage is arrived at, when the flag must be lowered, 
or to change the metaphor, in the old sailing ship days the captain of a 
ship may carry on full sail because he is anxious to reach his destination, 
and may overstep the mark and lose either his sails or his masts, or 
both. The question of motive, therefore, in a case of this sort may be 
of a very complicated character, and you must, as well as you can, 
weigh all these considerations, l^cause, as 1 say, intent is a matter 
of inference from all the facts and circumstances of the case. 

You, of course, have hoaid the evidence which Loid Kylsant gave, 
which I am not going to repeat in detail, because you heard it both m 
chief and in cross-examination ; his evidence is in your recollection, and, 
as I understand, it may bo summarised j>erhapR imporfeclly, in this 
way. His view, as I understand it, as stated by him in his evidence, 
was that there were a series of trade cycles, and that when you came 
to these critical years, I92G and 1927, the cycle had boon on the down 
grade, had changed in direction, and was tending towards the up grade. 
1926, he says, started in the trough of a wave. 1927 he said was better 
than 1926, a,nd, therefore, even then, and under all the facts of the 
case, he felt he was justified in carrying on. He does not, as I follow 
it, deny that the time may have come — I am not sure that he is very 
explicit — for giving information to the shareholders beyond the mere 
fact of the dividend, but, as I gather, he says h© left the exact form 
of that information to the accountants, and was satisfied with what they 
did. Those and other circumstances, which will be present to your 
minds, because you have heard the evidence, may be very material. No 
doubt, it was important to keep the status of the company and its 
reputation unimpaired so far as he could, because of this guarantee 
which we have heard about, which had to be extended in 1929, and 
which he hoped would be extended in 1929. I might, of course, read 
the whole of his evidence, but unless I read it all I do not think I 
could give a complete account, and you must rely for the details of 
that evidence, and any explanation, upon your recollection of what 
you heard him say. You have seen him in the witness-box ; you have 
heard all his explanations ; and you have had an opportunity of forming 
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an opinion as to his personal attitude, as a matter of human under- 
standing and human knowledge. 

I do not really think on this matter, which is so essentially a matter 
for you, I can really help you any further You will bear in mind that 
there are the two questions. If you think this balance sheet was published 
in such a form as to be misleading, then you have to ask yourselves, did 
Lord Kylsant know and realise that it was misleading? The fact that 
he ought to have realised it, of course, is only one element, if you think 
he ought to have realised it; and, secondly, if he realised that it was 
calculated to mislead, did he deliberately, wickedly, publish this with 
the intention of misleading and deceiving the shareholders in the concern 
in terms which cannot be disposed of by saying it is no use being wise 
after the event? Because, of course, if you have an experienced and 
very able business man with knowledge and realisation of facts, he is 
assumed to know, and he must know, all those circumstances which are 
only elicited in the course of this long and laborious and trying inquiry 
which has been necessary in this Court Of course, you will remember 
this now that things have happened. It may be that, however experi- 
enced and able a business man he was, he may not have appreciated 
exactly all that was involved or might be involved in what he was doing. 

I am going to leave this issue to you without further words, because 
I do not think I can help you any further. It is not a matter for my 
decision one way or the other; it is a matter for your decision. You 
must apply your minds to this question, as to the other serious questions 
in the case, without fear or favour or affection; you must apply your 
minds to the question truly and indifferently, if I may use tiie old 
phrase, which it is sought to change, in the old Prayer Book — it is still 
a phrase used in these Courts — ^truly and indifferently, that is to say, 
making no difference on the one side or the other in the sense of par- 
tiality or leaning, but simply acting according to the evidence and 
according to the best of your judgment and conviction, and as your 
co;ascience requires you to decide. That is all I want to say about the 
charges on the first two counts as affecting Lord Kylsant. I am sure 
I need not remind you that in all criminal matters a charge must be 
established beyond any reasonable doubt. That does not mean, of course, 
that certainty is possible in human affairs; it merely means that if 
the mutter is left in a reasonable doubt, if the balance of your mind 
is left without being certain one way or the other, then the benefit of 
that must go to the accused man 

Now I pass to the prospectus. You have, of course, copies of the 
prospectus, and I have no doubt you have the relevant facts fixed in 
your memory. There are certain matters which, perhaps, I ought to 
refer you to, though I am not going to read the prospectus as a whole, 
but I must again draw your attention to certain passages, which I have 
no doubt you have duly underlined and, as I say, have fixed in your 
reoolloction. Here is the prospectus. So far as I am going to read it, it 
begins by setting out the constitution and objects of the company. I am 
not going to read the first page; it refers to the combined fleet. Then 
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these are the words to which your attention has been drawn, and to 
which your consideration must be carefully directed : 

“ Although this company, in common with other shipping companies, has 
sujffered from the depression m the shippmg industry, the audited accounts of 
the company — ^that is, the series of balances — “ show that during the past ten 
years the average annual balance available (including profits of the insurance 
fund) after providing for depreciation and interest on existing debenture stocks, 
has been sufficient to pay the interest on the present issue more than five times 
over After providmg for all taxation, depreciation of the fleet, Ac., adding to 
the reserves, and payment of dividends on preference stocks, the dividends on 
the ordinary stock during the last seventeen years have been as follows,*’ 

and then they are all set out, and they are set out accurately As you 
see, the average annual balance available is stated to be that expressed 
in the audited accounts of the company for the ton years from 1918 
to 1927. 

Of course, it is perfectly true that these balance sheets do show 
these average annual balances, that is to say, if yon put them down 
separately and make tlie necessary adjustments after providing for 
depreciation and interest on the debenture stocks, an<l then divide the 
total so arrived at by 10, you would arrive at the average annual 
balance as being more than £600,000, because, of course, the five times 
over is £600,000 That is absolutely correct. Then it goes on : “ After 
providing for all taxation, depreciation of the fleet, &c , adding to the 
reserves, and payment of dividends on the preference stocks Then 
it gives the dividends on the ordinary stock, which are correctly stated. 
Jt is perfectly true all taxation during those years had been provided 
for, including excess profits duty Depreciation of the fleet had beep 
written off year by year on a basis which we are told is liberal, 6 
per cent, instead of 4 per cent , which was in some respects customary. 
** Adding to the reserves '' — if that moans reserves of capital, as presum- 
ably it does mean — if that means the published reserves, that again 
is perfectly true, because I gave you the figure of the reserves in 1911, 
when the company was a very much smaller company. It was a small 
figure— I have forgotten the amount — ^but in all, insurance and general, 
it was something like £420,000, whereas at this date the published figures, 
after taking off £160,000 in 1926, were still something like £2,760,000. 
Tou remember the precise figure, which of course can be found in a 
moment by lookipg^ at the balance sheet: reserve fund, £1,460,000; 
insurance fund, which is known as a true reserve, £1,311,000; so tifiat 
all that is absolutely true. 

Sir John Simon — It is shown in the prospectus, my lord. 

Mr. JusTiOH Wrioht — ^Tes, it quite correctly appears there, and it 
app^rs in tho balance sheet for 1927, and there is no question that it 
is perfectly correct. Now, what is said is that though it is true, there 
is such an economy of truth as to deceive, and to deceive to his loss, 
and, therefore, to defraud, any intending investor, because it is said 
that though you have these annual balances shown on the profit and 
loss account, and though you have these dividends paid year by year, 
yet that gave no true account at all of the actual financial position of 
m 
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this company in the latter years of this period which is averaged. It 
is said that if instead of averages you had put year by year not the 
average annual balance available, as appearing in the balance sheet, 
but if you had put in your prospectus something entirely different, namely, 
a statement year by year of the profits as they accrued, you would have 
had a very different picture, because in the bumper years up to 1920 
and part of 1921 you would have had very large earnings and profits, 
and in the following years you would have had that state of things 
which you know and which I am not going to repeat. Well, of course, 
it may well be that if a man of scrupulous honour were asking a friend 
to lend money to this concern he would not have been content with a 
statement; he would have told his friend what the position was so that 
his friend might, on those facts, rightly make up his mind as to the 
true position of the company. The friend might have thought to himself, 
having that before him: Well, here is a company which has certainly 
done very badly for some years, but the tide may turn at any moment. 
1 am willing to risk it. I know what the assets of the company are; 
I know that there are these reserve funds, I know that there is a fleet, 
and invoRlments worth, we will say, X^3,000,000 out of £13,500,000, but 
probably as a going concern it is worth substantially more If with 
all that in his mind he had said : Well, I will take the risk,'' he 
could not have complained even taking that basis. It may be that 
jou may foel that in a prospectus there ought to be a disclosure as 
complete and as fair and as candid as that. There are — and it is not 
in question here — certain things which a prospectus which asks for 
subscriptions to debentures must contain, but they are quite irrelevant 
here ^ That is a view as to what is fair, and I might also say as to 
what is honourable; but you are here dealing not with those things, 
but with the strict words of a criminal Act, and therefore you must 
examine the matter with different spectacles, I was going to say. Anyhow, 
you must bear in mind what is the question you are really considering in 
this case. 

It may be true that this form of prospectus was approved by the 
directors at a board meeting or a meeting of the court, and although 
you may bear that in mind, you will also bear in mind that you are 
dealing with the actual responsibility of Lord Kylsant, and Lord Kylsant 
alone. Lord Kylsant has told you that he consulted a solicitor and 
counsel as to whether the prospectus was sufficient apd correct I suppose 
he was thinking of the prospect of civil proceedings; I do not know. 
It may be that this advice was taken because he was anxious not to 
deceive or defraud anybody. Lord Kylsant stated in his evidence, and 
no doubt it is the fact, that he himself on his own personal account 
subscribed — ^we are not told to what extent — to •(Jais issue and was 
allotted some debentures. There is no doubt that he subscribed, and that 
is put forward as showing that whatever ho did was done in good foiih. 
The issue, as wo know, was over-subscribed. In addition to that, 1 
should like to read a short passage in his evidence in which he was oross- 
oxamined about this prospectus and in which he states his view of the 
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position. The Attorney-General, cross-examining Lord Kylsant, asked 
the question : 

“Now let me ask you, from the point of view of the prospectus, a few questions. 
As 1 said in the other matter, I am not going to ask you teohnioal legal questions or tech- 
nical accountancy questions the ** othei matter ” is the account — “ it would not be fair ? 
— A. Thank you Q, On the other hand, 1 am going to avail myself of your business 
knowledge and expenence. I would like to ask you this question. Bo you thmk that 
the duty of a person who puts forward a prospectus is to put forward all relevant facts 
fairly and squarely so as to enable an investor to form his own judgment? — A. Tes. 
Q And you would agree, would you not, that it would be deplorable if that standard is 
ever departed from V— A. 1 agree. Q. And it would be deplorable if that standard is 
departed from by a man in a high and eminent position in the City of London^ — A. 1 
agree. Q. Did you put forward all the relevant facts in your possession to enable an 
investor to form his own judgment?— A. I put forward absolutely a true and correct 
statement. That is not quite an answer? — A And 1 took this step, that not only 
was it first passed by one of the leading solicitor firms in the City of London, but then 
at my request they submitted it to a leading counsel, and I said : * Who is the best 
counsel to consult on this particular class of work,* and they mentioned the name of a 
distinguished member of the Bar and we got his opinion. Before that or after that it 
was twice before my colleagues and was very fully discussed, and in my view it was an 
absolutely straight, true, and fair description of the company.’* 

Then the Attorney-General said : 

“ Counsel advises on facts before him. It is not very much good saying what Counsel 
advises unless you know what facts are put before him; and the same applies to 
solicitors. Ifor the moment all I asked you was this. Do you state to the jury that 
you put before the investor all the relevant facts so that the investor might have the 
material on which to make up his own mmd? Did you?— A. I say Yes. Q. In fact the 
issue was very largely ovei -subscribed, was it not?— A, Yes. Q. And, of course, the 
issue is not in the nature of a gambling thing. Debenture stock in the Eoyal Mail 
would have been regarded as almost in the nature of a gilt-edged security ? — A. At that 
time the security over and above the amount of debentures issued was over 14 millions, 
and even to-day — we are not discussing that to-day — it is many millions. Q, Then am 
I right in saying that it would have been regarded not as a gamble, but it would appeal 
to a steady investing public? — A. Yes Q. Amongst whom there would have been 
many persons in quite bumble circumstances, m all probability? — A. There are always 
some.” 

That IS all I think I need read at the moment, and, as I have 
reminded you, you have heard the evidence given by Lord Kylsant, 
and, of course, it would be futile for me to read again the whole of 
that evidence. Undoubtedly you have listened very carefully, and you 
remember what impression it made upon you, taken as a whole. I 
read that passage as showing, I think fairly, so far as 1 can judge, 
the attitude of Lord Kylsant on this issue. We have, of course, oertaip 
material as to what were the circumstances at the moment which may 
have had some influence in determining the issue of the prospectus at 
that time. You will remember the letters about the overdraft which 
the company had with Barclays and with Coutts, and, in addition, 
Lord Kylsant says, as appears on the prospectus, that it was desirable 
to provide additional capital for the new freehold building which was 
being erected, and the general purposes of the company. Anyhow, there 
was that, and then you have heard in some detail the history of how 
the prospectus developed. It was Mr. Lewis who was in charge of the 
accountancy department, as I follow, at that time. You will remember 
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that an overdraft was either granted or, perhaps more truly, was 
continued or increased, in 1926 and 1927, on the anticipation of a 
public issue For instance, in December, 1926 (Exhibit No 26) there 
is a letter initialed by Lord Kylsant as having been received on the 
3rd December, 1926 : 

“ With reference to your recent interview with the chairman and your letter 
of the 30th ultimo, we have pleasure in informing you that it has been agreed 
to grant the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company an additional £200,000 overdraft, 
making £600,000 in all, and we gather it is your intention to repay this additional 
advance within the next three months from the proceeds of a pubhc issue/* 

That is renewed in March, 1927, on the same terms, and then there 
is a note in September, 1927, of aji interview with the bank manager. 
This, I think, was spoken of by Mr. Cason. The second paragraph says : 

** He called to remembrance that it had been ameed for a new issue to be 
made to dear off the overdraft and could only at the moment agree to extend 
the overdraft for a further three months when the question can again be gone 
into. 1 imagine that the bank may be disappointed because two White Star 
Line issues have been made in which their services were not required, as was 
the case in the last issue of our preference stock.** 

Then there is a further extension in December to June, 1928, and then 
there is a statement of the amount of the overdraft in Exhibit No. 31 ; 
Barclays was £466,000 on the 30th June, or would be, and Coutts was 
£471,000. That being the position, Mr. Lewis, in the absence of Mr. 
Cason, was called in, and the first form in which we have the prospectus 
is on Exhibit No. 32, and the original form was : 

** The audited accounts of the company show that for the past ten years 
the average profits (induding profits of the insurance fund), after providi^ for 
depreciation and interest on the existing debenture stocks, have been sufficient 
to pay the interest on the present issue more than . . . times over.*’ 

Then the figure is taken from the printed accounts. Of course, you know 
now how those figures were arrived at. Then an average is struck. 
Then, I do not know why, but there is some question with Mr, Morland's 
assistant about the arrangement of the annual figures. That is Exhibit 
No. 33 : 

Mr. Morland’s usual assistant reported here this afternoon later m order 
to go into the figures, and from what 1 gather he intends to carry the excess 
profits duty refund, the surplus income tax and other reserves, and surplus 
depreciation written off, from the years in which they appear m the printed 
accounts into the years in which they were earned. This means that Mr. 
Morland*s figures will differ considerably from mine and will take him many 
hours to do.^* 

Well, of course, if what was intended had been to publish their yearly 
profits year by year in the prospectus, it, of course, would have given the 
investor a degree of information which he would not havo in the form in 
which the prospectus was published. Then, of course, all these inquiries 
which Mr. Morland’s assistant was initiating would have beep, most 
relevant, and if that was the form in which the yearly profits were 
pxxblished the investor would have had a degree of information about 
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which he could not, 1 imagine, have complained. But that was not 
the form which the prospectus took, and it appears that if Mr. 
Morland's figures, or his assistant's figures, had been adopted and 
elaborate adjustments had been made, putting into the earlier 
years all these matters which were afterwards brought into the 
later years, as you know, and brought in with the annual balances, 
still, the average would not have come out any different or at all substan- 
tially different. That, of course, is obvious. If you take an average, 
you may, within the period over which the average is taken, have very 
diverse figures, and I should imagine — I do not know, but one feels — 
that if ever I venture on a prospectus in future, I shall look very 
shyly, indeed, at any reference to averages Indeed, I am not sure that 
under the new Act such a thing can be done Anyhow, there is the 
fact, that the average is what was going to be published, and was 
published. Then there were various alterations and amendments which 
I need not, I think, trouble you with, because with one exception they 
are not really very material. Exhibit No. 43 is one of the intermediate 
proofs signed by Lord Kylsant on the 26th June, 1928 : ‘‘ Approved by 
the special court subject to slight amendments." Then later there was 
a further amendment. Exhibit No. 43 is later in date and represents 
a modified version as compared with Exhibit No. 44, because you see the 
alterations which appear to have been made altered in writing. In 
Exhibit No. 44 you get : 

“ The audited accounts of the company show that during the past ten years 
the average available balance ** — ^this word “ available is supposea to have some 
significance ; I do not know what — “ the average available balance (including 
profits of the insuranco fund), after providing for depreciation,*' 

and so forth. Then to that, again, a further addition is made which 
appears on Exhibit No. 46, because Exhibit No. 46 has an additional 
note— the insertion of a leaded type, or rather a change from the 
ordinary type to the leaded type — in these words sufficient to pay 
the interest on the present issue five times over." That alteration is 
made from Exhibit No. 44 to Exhibit No. 46, as you see, and then 
there was also added this phrase to the last paragraph but one: 

Although this company in common with other shipping companies has 
suffered from the depression in the shipping industry," and then it 
goes on ** the audited accounts," and that is the form in which the 
matter was finally issued and issued with very considerable success. 

Now, as I have already said, and I think it is obvious to anybody, 
as a statement of the real position of the company this prospectus does 
leave something very much to be desired if the investor was to make 
up his own mind on the actual facts. It does look as if it was carefully 
arranged and carefully prepared so as to put ttie best face on the 
position, and do so by stating a series of matters, each one of which 
was strictly accurate, but there are certain relevant matters which are 
crucial if the investor was to know the true position of the company; 
for instance, the circumstances under which dividends had been paid 
during all those years, the use of those credits or reserves which we 
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have heard about, and, if it was realised by Lord Kylsant, the possibility 
of the guarantee under the Trade Facilities Act not being renewed. 
These and other matters which are obvious were not stated. Here, 
again, you have got to consider very, very seriously this first and main 
question , Was the form which was adopted here, and which erred by 
reticence, deliberately adopted with an intention to deceive? Was it 
not merely a case of prudent and well advised reticence, but a case 
of malignant, deliberate, wicked, and treacherous deceit in order to 
defraud ? 

This is one of those diflScult cases, but not impossible cases, which 
have occurred from time to time in the course of company transactions, 
where a document has been put forward in order to be acted upon 
(prospectuses and other things) and put forward in such a form, though 
it stated every fact correctly fact by fact, yet the true effect of what 
was said was completely false and completely misleading. That result 
might be achieved by a man acting with the best of intentions, and 
while his mind was fixed on attaining his object and floating an issue, 
and while he was in a sense thinking of what was the best way to 
achieve that object. He might, iii fact, not be conscious to himself that 
he was going to mislead people, and that he was going to induce them 
to subscribe to the issue under a belief which was completely false and 
completely delusory. People sometimes say to themselves : Well, this 
is all I need tell; I will only tell as little as it is necessary; but what 
I will tell 1 will tell quite accurately, and then I can quite fairly and 
honestly leave it to the person who reads this prospectus to make up 
his own mind.’’ That is to say, he may have no dishonest intent, he 
may have perhaps no real consciousness that what he is doing is delusive 
and mischievous. He may, of course, be in some cases, if he is under a 
legal obligation to disclose all the relative facts, liable to a civil action. 
Here you are not concerned with the civil liability; you are concerned 
with the offence under this Act as stated in the indictment ; 

Circulating a written statement, to wit, a prospectus mviting the puhlio 
to subscribe to an issue of 5 per cent, debenture stock m the Boyal Mail Steam 
Packet Company which he knew to be false in a material particular in that it 
concealed the true position of the said company with intent to induce persons 
to entrust or advance money to the said company.” 

Of course, that meaps that he fraudulently and with wicked intent 
deliberately published that with the wicked desi^ of defrauding. That, 
again, is a question entirely for you. Do you think that this was a docu- 
ment which by accident or design, innocently or criminally, did mislead 
people? Do you think that people invested on the faith of this document, 
and in the belief that it contained all that it ought to contain, whereas, 
if they had been told the true facts they would not have put money into 
this concern at all, because they would have wanted some guarantee as 
to the earning capacity of the company? As we all know, though a 
debenture holder in fact is secured on the assets which, in certain events, 
he may realise — ^which he may enter into possession of in certain events 
—yet the ordinary man who takes debentures is not thinking of that* 
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He wants to take a debenture which is secure as to the assets and which 
is also likelj to be a useful debenture to him and yield him an income 
year by year, an income which will come in due course from the earnings 
of the company, and, therefore, it seems common sense that a man 
would not invest in a company at a time when it had a record of 
unfruitful working for some years past, however much it may have had 
of the special credits to keep it going and to provide dividends. 

That may be perfectly true ; but, as I say, you have to go on a step 
further ; you have to consider anxiously, assuming that you are satisfied 
that it was in truth and in fact a misleading document, was it 
deliberately concocted, was it deliberately put together with the intention 
of stating certain things and not stating other things, so that any one 
reading what was said, not knowing what was not said, would be 
deluded and deceived as to the true nature of the company? It is said by 
Lord Kylsant that he knew what the position had been, he knew what 
the earning capacity had been, and he would say : Well, there is a 
well-secured asset here,’' and then : We are in the trough of the wave 
now, or we are just coming from the trough of the wave, and things 
will soon improve again, and then all will be well.” That is a matter 
which you will have to take into account. You will bear in mind that 
it is always possible to be wise after the event; but, on the other hand, 
you will consider whether there was such necessity at this time for 
obtaining further money as to form a motive for deceit. Even that 
will not be enough. You must satisfy yourself, before you can fibad 
Lord Kylsant guilty, not only was there a motive, but was there an 
actual intention, a deliberate and criminal intention, to obtain from 
the investor money which he would not have parted with if he had 
known the true facts. It is not a question here whether what was done 
was done within strict business lines. It is not a question whether what 
was done was strictly honourable. It is a question whether an offence 
was committed under this penal section which carries with it in the 
event of conviction the consequences which inevitably follow from con- 
viction under the criminal law There, again, I do not think there 
are any parts of the evidence I can usefully remind you of : you have 
heard it all; it is a matter of judgment. You will bear in mind what 
I have said about having to be satisfied that the offence is made out 
beyond reasonable doubt. As to the actual words that were used, they 
have been criticised to some extent. It is said there is some positive 
misstatement here because any one who read about adding to the reserves 
might in his mind think there were no other reserves, and in a sense 
that is impliedly or by inference inconsistent with the actual facts as to 
the using of these motieys which we have heard about. Then it is said 
that the audited accounts were themselves misleading and known to be 
so, and the use of them in this prospectus would be some mark of evil 
intent. However, there it is. In the main it is quite obvious that this 
is, letter by letter, word by word, an accurate document, so far as it 
goes, and it can only form the basis of a charge of fraud if you are 
satisfied, as I have said more than once, that there was this deliberate 
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and wicked and ciimmal intent to concoct a false and misleading 
document. 

Now I pass away from that, and that only leaves me one thing 
more, that is the charge in the counts in which Mr. Morland is concerned, 
and which, as you remember, have to be dealt with quite separately on 
the evidence which has been given applicable to him. You must keep 
your minds, as 1 am sure you have done throughout in considering Mr. 
Morland 's case, definitely clear of any matters of which you have heard 
which are peculiar to Lord Eylsant, and which do not apply to Mr. 
Morland at all. The chaige against Mr. Morland in the first and second 
counts is this: ‘‘ The said Harold John Morland did aid, abet, counsel, 
and procure the said Owen Cosby Philipps, Baron Kylsant, to commit 
the said offence.’’ That is repeated in the second count So the diarge 
against Mr. Morland is that of aiding and abetting. It is different from 
a charge of conspiring with him to commit an offence, because on a 
charge of conspiring the prosecution have to establish an actual agree- 
nient, a concert between the two men who are accused In this case 
aiding and abetting presupposes that the offence has been committed, 
and alleges that the accused man, with knowledge that the offence was 
being committed, aided and abetted, that is to say, knowingly and 
deliberately helped the execution of the design for the committing of 
the offence. In the old days a man could not be charged with aiding 
and abeiiting an offence until the principal offender had been convicted, 
because you cannot aid and abet another man to do something which 
the other man does not do Therefore, if Lord Kylsant did not commit 
the offences with which he is charged, the question of aiding and 
ala^tiing cannot arise, because the question only arises when the jury 
are satisfied of the guilt of the man who is charged as the principal. 
Therefore, these matters, as far as Mr. Morland is concerned, only 
arise in that event; but, of course, if you are satisfied that Lord 
Kylsant was guilty of these matters charged against him in the first 
and second counts, then you would go on and consider whether Mr. 
Morland, with the same guilty intent, knowing what Lord Kylsant was 
doing, and knowing his guilt and wickedness, was aiding and abetting 
him in committing^ the crime. 

' A man may aid and abet to commit a crime, and yet do so quite 
innocently, not knowing that he was doing anythijag of the sort. He 
might do something which was essential to the principal for the execu- 
tion of the crime, and yet he might do that in the ordinary course, 
and without any consciousness that he was aiding in the offence. On 
the other hand, it is not necessary to prove on a charge of aiding 
and abetting that there was any deliberate communication or concert 
between the principal offender and the man who is charged with aiding, 
because if you have a deliberate purpose to assist, if you do something 
which you know will assist the principal in committing his offence, 
and you know that he is engaged in committing his offence, l^en your 
i^harge of aiding and abetting would be made out. Fere, again, in 
the case of Mr. Morland you must be satisfied that the statement 
which he signed was false to his knowledge and was published him 
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— ^that is the result of signing it^ because he signed the certificate with 
the intention of publishing it — ^with knowledge of its falsity, and 
appreciation of its falsity, and with the intention that it should 
deceive shareholders. Here, again, in the first and second counts of 
the case of Lord Kylsant and the case of Mr. Morland we are only 
concerned with the deceit practised against the shareholders and not 
against any one else. There are many differences, of course, between 
Mr. Morland^s position, on any view, and that of Lord Kylsant. Mr 
Morland, as the accountant and auditor of the company, had the 
accounts put before him, but not until they had passed the court of 
directors. He had nothing to do with the preparation of the accounts ; 
he had nothing to do with the general policy of the company; he had 
no knowledge, except incidentally, perhaps, of the Meat Transport 
Company, of the subsidiary companies, or of their position. All he 
knew was about the dividends which from time to time he had to 
deal with in the accounts as representing the profits coming from those 
companies. He had, so far as can be seen, no motive at all for any 
deceitful intention, unless possibly it may be said he was too pliant 
with Ihe wishes of those m authority, but unless that is to be treated 
as motive I do not see any motive at all. Of course, it may bo said 
against him that he did ^in fact add the sanction of his name as 
auditor to a document which, taking those two years 1926 and 1927, 
was false and misleading. 

As T pointed out in another connection, it is not here a question 
of whether or not he did something less than would be expected as the 
full duty of a careful and consojontioiis auditor It is the business of 
the auditor to certify, after proper examination, if he can honestly 
and according to his skill and understanding, that the accounts of 
the company present a true and correct view of the state of the com- 
pany’s affairs, and to the extent that he is not satisfied that he can 
properly give that certificate his duty is either to qualify the certificate 
or to ask to have Ihe accounts altered in such a way that he can 
sign them without qualification. In the case of Mr. Morland, it is 
obvious enough that in the year 1926, when the accounts of 1925 
were being dealt with, he was not satisfied with the position, because 
he thought that some words ought to be added to intimate to the 
shareholders that the moneys whicl) wo know were being used were 
being used in order to produce the balance which appears. That being 
so, he thought, as indeed ho has admitted, that without some qualifi 
cation or another he ought not to give the certificate, and the qualifica- 
tion which he suggested, and which he put ip, was those words, wliich 

you must all be tired of hearing, " Adjustment of taxation reserves ” 

those words which Lord Plender has turned into plain English in the 
way in which I have already said Mr Morland says that that satisfied 
bis doubts; ho thought then that ho had done enough to cure the 
defective character of ihe balance sheet or profit and loss account with 
those words. If he was right in that, if he had discharged his duty 
sufficiently and properly, then it seems, on any view, tibat the matter 
is, or ought to be, at an end. If, on the other hand, he was wrong 
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in this sense that in a civil action, or in an action against him for 
not showing due care and skill, he would be held liable as a defendant 
because he had broken his duty and not fully discharged his ofl&ce, 
then, again, his liability would be a civil liability in damages. That 
is assuming against him that he ought to have done something else 
before he signed the certificate, that he ought to have taken some 
drastic step and some more effective step in order to bring to the 
minds of the shareholders the true position of the company's affairs ; and 
it may well be that he did not discharge his duty efficiently and 
properly. It may well be that an auditor placed in his position, as, 1 
venture to suggest, of a quasi-judicial character, standing between the 
directors and the shareholders, and protecting the interests of the share- 
holders against any possibility of their being misled by the directors — 
Jt may well be that he took an imperfect view, an inadequate view, of 
the very grave duties which rest upon auditors 

The profession of accountancy, as we know, is a very distinguished, 
very honourable, and a very essential profession in the commercial 
affairs of this country. Great trust must be reposed on the skill and 
jnd^ent and honour of accountants It may be that through error 
of judgment they fail to do all that the requirements of that high 
office demand. But, again, you are not concerned here with any 
<[uestion of civil liability or breach of duty. What you are concerned 
with, and what you have to determine, is whether there was, assuming 
lhat TiOrd Kylsant was guilty of this offence, a deliberate and conscious 
act on the part of Mr. Morland to help Lord Kylsajit in carrying out 
that design by pulling bis hand to a certificate which he knew was 
not justified by the facts which he knew, and did not correspond with 
his duty; because, though the certificate stated in very clear terms 
that the accounts gave a true and correct view of the state of the 
company's affairs, he knew that they did not, and intended to give 
them currency and validity by means of his certificate with the know- 
ledge that they did not give a true and correct view, and that he did 
so with a criminal and a wicked intent. 

You have heard the evidence He has called certain accountants 
whom you have heard. Three accountants have said in the witness- 
hex that they would have signed the certificate in the same form — I 
suppose they would say under the same circumstances as Mr. Morland. 
Tliat may be so or not, I do not know, but that is what they say, and 
I am sure that is what they believe at this moment. Of course, that 
does not relieve you of the duty of deciding as a preliminary step, 
whether it was a certificate that he ought to sign, or that he should 
sign in that form if he really appreciated his duty. As T have already 
pointed out, in such a way as almost to weary you, even if you come 
to that conclusion, you still have to decide on the question of the 
fraudulent and criminal intent, which is the third step you have to 
consider. If you think that he only committed an error of judgment, 
and something which fell short of his duty, you have still to consider, 
before you consider the question of intent at all, did he appreciate 
that he was doing wrong, or did he honestly believe that he had 
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discharged his duly, however erroneous that belief was? Did he 
honestly believe he had discharged his duty by putting into the balance 
sheet in that and subsequent yeais those mystic words which are said 
to be so clear, but which may or may not be clear, '' Adjustment of 
taxation reserves'’? Supposing he honestly thought that that was 
enough, then, on any view of the case you could not find him guilty 
of fraudulent intent. However mistaken a man may have been, and 
liowever unfortunate the circumstances of his mistake may be, that 
does not constitute criminal intent or a criminal offence. 

I have looked carefully through Mr. Morland's evidence Probably 
you will remember the general substance of it, and I do not think that 
I can help you by going through it again. He does not dispute, nor, 
indeed, could he dispute, that he was dissatisfied with the accounts for 
1926 m the form in which they were presented. He says: ‘‘ I thought 
it desirable. I do not think I can put it higher than that," because his 
view is that you ought not to go on taking those large sums of money 
to swell the balance and do it for so long without intimating that to the 
shareholders He thought he had done enough. You may think he 
had not done enough, but if you think that he honestly believed he 
had done enough, then, apart from anything else, that ends iho matter 
1 am not going back on what I said before; I shall simply leave the 
matter there with you, reminding you again, as I have reminded you on 
each previous matter, that in a criminal Court the jury have to be 
satisfied beyond reasonable doubt of the guilt of the person who is 
charged. That is a cardinal lulo of British justice. In a Court of 
Law the jury cannot cast their eyes outside on other considerations. 
Their duty^ is to decide truly and indifferently, according to the 
eviden^, with no other consideration than to decide justly according 
to their skill and understanding of Ihe evidence before them; and, 
bearing that in mind, bearing in mind what I have said more than once, 
you will proceed to your duty. Tf you are satisfied beyond all reason- 
able doubt of the guilt of either of the defendants on any one or 
more of these counts, you will not be deterred by considering the 
consequences, the very serious cionsequences, which must follow from 
your verdict. That will not deter you from your duty 

A in a grave matter of this sort, have a very serious 

responsibility, which must be of the utmost importance in the affairs 
of the country, and in the commerce of the nation. But, again, although 
that is BO, though you must not shrink from doing what you think is 
right and proper, still you must be satisfied, in the sense I have 
indicated so oft^, before you come to any verdict against either of 
these defendants in this case. Now, will you consider your verdict? 

The jury i-etired at 3.SS p.m., and at 5.18 p.m, a note 
was sent to Iho Judge. 

Mr. Justice WmoirT— 1 liave received a note from the jury, and 
I want to read it in the presence of those concerned, to know whether 
1 require the presence of the jury. The jury wish to be instructed with 
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zegard to Counts 1 and 2 • With intent to deceive the said share' 
holders/' They desire to know if the intent must be a fraudulent 
intent to justify a verdict of guilty. They cannot visualise an intent 
to deceive without being fraudulent. 1 think I shall require the jury 
to come back into the box. 

At 6.20 p.m. the juiy returned into the Court. 

Mr. JusTicjii Wright — Members of the jury, I have received a 
note from you, and, in order to answer it, and indeed in order to read 
it, it has been necessary, because the rule is very strict, that it should 
be done in open Court. You quite appreciate why it should be so, 
and, that being so, the question you ask is lef erring to the words 
in the indictment; "With intent to deceive the said shareholders'’, 
you ask whether the intent must be fraudulent, and then you add 
you " cannot visualise an attempt to deceive without it being fradu- 
lont." Neil her can I. The intent must be fraudulent, the essence 
of the offence is a fraudulent intent to deceive You cannot intend 
to deceive unless you have fraud in your mind. The two things really 
are different ways of expressing the same thing, oi rather the word 
" fraud " is a most compendious way of expressing " an attempt to 
deceive." Indeed, I notice in my copy of the Act — I have not got the 
actual Act, but I take it from Irchbold, which is a soil of standard 
work which we always use in these Courts — section 84 has a sort of 
rubric or head note or side note, and this is what it is : " Publishing 
Fraudulent Statements," and then it goes on : " Whosoever being a 
director, manager or public officer of any body corporate or public 
(sompany, shall make, circulate or publish or concur in making, circu- 
lating or publishing any written statement or account which he shall 
know to bo false in any material particular, with intent to deceive or 
defraud " — ^to deceive or defraud any man, shareholder or creditor. 
The essence of that section is that the statement should be fraudulent, 
aiui various expressions are merely ways of defining the particular 
fraud which the section contemplates; therefore, the answer to your 
(question is that the intent must be fraudulent; the answer, in the 
Ihuguage which I believe is used in other places, is in the affirmative. 
Does that answer your question, members of the jwry’f 

The Foubman op thk Jury — ^Y es, my lord. 

The jury again retired at 6,26 p m , and were recalled 
into Court at 5.65 p.m. 

Mr. JusTiCM Weight — Members of the jury, I am very sorry to 
have to trouble you again, but it is so important that there should be 
no shadow of possibility of any confusion. In reading your letter 1 
read these words ; '' They cannot visualise an intent to deceive without 
being fraudulent." I should have read these words: ‘‘They cm 
viHualise an intent to deceive without being fraudulent." The question 
was " With regard to Counts Nos. 1 and 2 of the indictment, ‘ with 
intent to deceive the said shareholders,' " and your letter goes on : 
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‘‘ They desire to know if the intent must be a fraudulent intent lo 
justify a verdict of guilty/’ and to that I said “ Tes in my judjr- 
ment, the intent to deceive must be fraudulent under the statute, and 
that in my j'udgment is the true meaning of this section. An intent 
to deceive, in my judgment, necessarily involves a fraudulent intent, 
because fraud involves an intent to deceive, and, therefore, the two 
things for this purpose may be treated as two terms, two expressions, 
and for this purpose may be treated as synonymous, meaning the same 
thing. An intent to deceive in my judgment involves fraudulent intent. 
Have I made it quite plain 1 

The Foreman — ^Yes 

Sir John Simon — do not Imow whether your lordship would )h} 
good enough to make plain that with regard to Counts 1 and 2 tho 
jury must apprehend that they must consider the section as a whole. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^Yes; you understand that, members of the 
jury. You asked me about Counts 1 and 2, and I thought it ri<jrht 
to deal with your question, but the answer is obviously the same wilh 
regard lo the third count 

Mr. Pritt — ^With regard to the third (^ount i1 is an attempt to 
induce ” in the same way as the other 

Mr. Justice Wright — Quite. 

Mr. Pritt — But tho actual intent as put by the section is an intent 
<0 induce. 

Mr. Justice Wright — ^Yes, but I think, as regards the osHonce 
of the section, these rubrics and side notes havo not the same effect as 
the Act, but the section is dealing with fraudulent statements. Tho 
third count follows the words of the same section, which again has 
I’oforonce to a fraudulent intent 

The jury again retired at 6 p.m and returned into Court 
at 6.33 p.m. 

Tho CuHBK OF THE CouRT — Members of the jury, are you agrot»<l 
upon your verdict. 

The Foreman of the Jury — ^Y es. 

The CuF/RK OF THE CoTTRT — ^Do vou iiud tho jiriKoner Owen CosI>y 
Philipps, Baron Kylsant, guilty or "not guilty^ 

The Foreman— Counts Nos. 1 and 2, not guilty, and on Count 
3, guilty. 

Tho Clerk of the Court — T)i} you find the prisoner Harold John 
Morland guilty or not guilty? 

The Foreman — Not guilty. 

The Clerk of the Court — ^Tou find tho prisoners not guilty on the 
first two counts, and you find Baron Kylsant guilty on tho third r^ounl, 
and that is the verdict of y<»u all ? 

The Foreman — ^Yes. 

Mr. JuflTiOE WRKurr — Mr Morland can be discharged, Sir John 
do you desire to say anything? 

Sir JotfN Simon — I have an application to make with reference to 
tho Court of Criminal Appeal, but I do not desire to make it now. 



Sentence 


SENTENCE. 

Mr. Justice Weight — ^Lord Kylsant, the jury have found you guilty 
on the third count of this indictment, which charges you with making, 
circulating, or publishing a written statement, namely, a prospectus, 
inviting the public to subscribe to an issue of debenture stock in the 
Royal Mail S^m Packet Company which you knew to be false in a 
material particular in that you concealed the true position of the 
company, with intent to induce people to entrust or advance property 
to the said company. You have held very high positions and have had 
an honourable career; but the offence of which you have been found 
guilty is one which cannot be regarded as other than very grave and 
very serious, especially in a commercial community, and especially 
having regard to the fact that it was committed with reference to a 
])ro8pectus on which members of the public were invited to subscribe 
their money. I do not wish to say anything further. It is my duty 
in circumstances of this sort to decide and to state what I consider 
the appropriate sentence, because some sentence I must pass as in 
duty bound for an offence of this sort by whomsoever committed. I 
feel that I ought. t.o take the most lenient view possible in view of your 
past career; and indeed any sentence I pass may be the least part of 
the punishment which may befall you The sentence of the Court is 
that you bo kepi in prison, in the second division, for twelve months.^ 

(Yo the Jury ) — Members of the jury, you have had a very trying 
an<l arduous duty in this very long case, and under the circumstances 
I ilesire to recommend that you excused from further attendance 
on any jury service for a period of ten years. That is the only form 
of componsaiion which it is in my power to give you. 

Sir Jo™ Simon intimated that an appeal would be lodged, and 
suggested that Lord Kylsant should be released on bail. 

His LoRDsmp replied that ho had been told that it was not a 
matter within his jurisdiction, A judge would be sitting in the High 
Court the following day, who could deal with the application. It was 
most unusual, although not unprecedented, for bail to be granted under 
such circumstances. 

Sir Joim Simon said that application would he made elsewhere the 
following day, and added that the appeal would relate to the very 
important, question of the construction of the section. That was a 

S iestion of law. No leave to appeal was, therefore, required. He asked 
6 judge, however, to grant him a certificate which he would need if 
he raised matters which might be regarded as both law and fact. 

The Judge replied that it had not been his practice to grant certi- 
ficates, and suggested that the application should be renewed before 
him the following morning in the High Court. 


m 
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LORD KTLSANT’S APPEAL. 

The appeal of Lord Kylsant against the conviction and sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment in the second division was heard in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal on the 2nd November^ 1931. Lord Kylsant had been on bail since 3l8t July. 
The hearing of the appeal occupied three days. 

The appeal was heard by Mr Justice Avory, Mr. Justice Branson, and Mr 
Justice Humphreys. Lord Kylsant appealed against the conviction and applied 
for leave to appeal against sentence 

The Attorney-General (Sir William Jowitt, K C ), Mr D. N Pntt, K C., and 
Mr. Eustace Fulton appeared for the Crown. Sir John Simon, K C , Mr J E 
Singleton, K.C., and Mr Wilfrid Lewis represented Lord Kylsant. 

Sir John Simon, in opening the appeal, criticised the framing of the indict- 
ment. The defence liad called attention to the fact that it was in more general 
form than was usual, and had protested that they should know with more pre- 
cision tho nature of the falsity alleged. The crucial question, he contended, was 
that concerning the construction of section 84 of the Larceny Act, 1861. To this 
he directed a largo part of his argument 

The grounds of the appeal were — 

(1) That there was no evidence that the appellant made or published, or 

concurred in making or publishing, a written statement which was 
false in any material particular. 

(2) That tliere was no evidence that he made or published the prospectus 

knowing it to be false in any material particular 

(3) That there was no evidence that he made or published a prospectus 

which he knew to be false in a material particular with intent to 
induce persons to entrust or advance property to the Boyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company; and 

' (4) That the Judge at the trial had misdirected the jury. 

Sir John Simon maintained that tho question was whether the document was 
one which contained a statement known to be false The real test, he appre- 
hended, was ; Is that which is said to have been omitted deliberately omitted 
and of such a character that if it were added the words that are used are shown 
to be false? ** 

He suggested that if that wore the true tost, after the verdict of the jury 
on the first and second the balance sheet) counts, there was no justification 
for the verdict on the third (i.e., the prospectus) count. The question was not 
whether there was not some material which some one might want to consider. 
It was whether the thing which had been omitted, if one imagined it to be added, 
made that which was (^nnatively stated a Ho. 

Only upon a misconstruction of section 84, Sir John Simon argued, was there 
ground upon which his client ought to be convicted The proposition to be found 
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more than once in the summing-up to the jury was that section 84 set up a stan- 
dard of commnmcation, and said, for example, that there must be communicated 
to the shareholders or subscribers anything which it might be material for them 
to know; but he submitted that this was quite wrong. It might arise in some 
case in a Civil Court, but the proposition that the criminality of the publication of 
a prospectus could be judged by examining it for anything that was omitted which 
somebody might like to have been told was quite wrong The Court, he believed, 
would not take the view that section 84 called for a complete disclosure of every- 
thing. In his summing-up Mr Justice Wright, counsol contended, had not made 
this clear to the jury 

The principal point of Sir John Simon*s appeal was that “ the only omissions 
which it IS material to consider, and the only omission which section 84 of the 
Larceny Act of 1861 renders punishable, are omissions which added to what is stated 
make a false statement of the whole, and make what is stated false.*" This 
point alono occupied him for fivo hours. 

Til reply the Attobney-Gsnbral said that in his speeches to the jury he had 
made it plain, as had also Mr Justice Wright, what was meant by the use of 
the word ** false,” namely, that by stating some things and omitting others a 
false improHsiou was created He behoved the test to be this ; ” Can you say 
that that which is stated creates ono impression when if you had stated the 
other facts you would have completely removed the impression which you caused 
to be croat^l ? ** 

The prospectus, he argued, comprised not merely the fact stated m each 
sentence, but the inference and impression which any reasonable [)ers(>n obtained 
from reading the sentences and taking them as a whole. Any one looking at 
the prospectus, he urged, must have thought that the company was one m which 
Uiey could fairly safely invest money, and he submitted that what was said, 
111 the absence of what was omitted, created a false impression as to the true 
nature of the company. If that were so, the juiy was x>orfcctly entitled to come 
to the conclusion that the prospectus was a false documont. 

In his closing speech, Sm Johk Simon said he did not regard the prospectus 
as a highly satisfactory one. A law had since come into operation, the Com- 
panios Act of 1929, requiring that prospectuses should contain positive state- 
ments as to x>ast profits, but that now law did not affect the case under con- 
sidoraiion. While that most xiainful inquiry had called specific attention to the 
desirability of giving more information — ^and nothing he had argued was in-* 
tended to suggest the contrary—- on the law as it stood at the time, he sub- 
mitted, although his client might have been too sanguine, he was never guilty of 
a fraudulent or false staboment. 

Mr. JusTXCB Avoby, in delivering judgment, said that the third ground of 
appeal was immaterial, because it was now admitted that if the x>rospdctus was 
published and was false and known to be false there could be no doubt it was 
published with mteut to induce persons to entnist or advance property to 
the company. Mr. Justice Avory referred to one or two auttiorities which, in 
the view of the Court, supported the view of the law expressed by Mr. Justice 
Wright. 

In ffiucJbatein v. Same^t, reported in 1900 Appeal Cases, page 250, I^oid 
Macnaghten said, giving his opinion in that case which concerned the company 
and its prospectus : ** It is a trite observation that every document as against 
its author must be read in the sense which it was intended to convey. And 
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everybody knows that sometimes half the truth is no better than a downright 
falsehood ” 

In the case of Peek v Guiney, reported in six English and Irish appeals, 
liord Ohelmbtord m giving his opinion in the House of Lords, that being a case 
where the House was considering the eSect of the prospectus of a company which 
was formed to take over the business of Overend & Gurney, said : It cannot 
be denied that if the condition of the firm of Overend & Gurney had been 
disclosed, the losult must have been their stoppage, and no hope could have been 
t entertained of establishing a joint stock company upon the basis of a concern 
in such a state The foundation of the projected company was therefore neces- 
sarily laid m concealment; and to render the scheme attractive to the pnblic 
tlie promoters were not only concerned to hide the scheme, but to give such a 
colour to tho statements put forth m the prospectus as to render them (though 
perhaps literally true), yet, in the sense in which they must have known the state- 
ments would 1)0 understood by the public, really false.” 

Ill tho Latter case, Lord Cairns, giving his opinion, said . ” This brings me, 
th(*reforo, to tho consideration of the prospectus, and before looking at the terms 
of it I may say that I entirely agree with what lias been stated by my noble 
and learned friends bcioro mo, that mere silence could not, in my opinion, be a 
sunieiont foundation for this proceeding More non-disclosuro of material facts, 
however morally censurable, however that non-disclosure might bo a ground in a 
proper proceeding at a proper timo for setting aside an allotment or a purchase 
<if shares, would, m my opinion, form no ground for an action in the nature of 
an action for misrepresentation. There must, in my opinion, bo some active mis- 
atateinent of f*ict, or at all events such a partial and fragmentary statement of 
facets as that ilie withholding of that which is not stated makes that which is 
Mated alisolutely false ” 

'rhey eamo to the case which wns c|uotod hy tho Attornoy-Goneral in his 
tijicning, Aaron*s He^fa v. Twm,, reiwu-ted in 1896 Appeal Oases, in which Lord 
IhiUibiiry, in giving his opinion, said this, on page 281 ; ” Inasmuch as the jury 
have found that, I tliink, upon very gtwid evidence in the prospectus itself, it 
roruains only to (‘onsider the final question, namely, whether or not there was 
evidence f/O the jury which would j'nstify th<«n in finding that this was a fraudu- 
lent proHiMJctus; that tlicse statements were fraudulent and false. 

“Now, in dealing with that question again, I say T protest against being 
called on only to look at some sj>eciric allegation in it; I think one is entitled 
to look at the whole doenrnent and seo what it means taken together. Now 
if you look at the whole document taken together, knowing what we now know 
and what tho jury had before them, I suppose nobody con doubt that this was 
a fraudulent conspira<‘y. T observe that one or two of the learned judges below 
used very plain language upon it, and remarked upon the fact that Mr. Gilbert, 
who seems to have been the head and front of it, was not subjected to an inqu^ 
in a Criminal Gourt. But be that as it may, the question before your lordships 
now is whether the juiy were justified in finding with these facts before them 
wliat they did And. 

“It is said there is no spoeific aUogation of fact which is proved to be 
false. Again I protest, as 1 have said, against that being the true test. I 
should say, taking tho whole thing together, was there false representation? I 
do not care by what moans it is conveyed; by what trick or device or ambiguous 
language: all those are expedients by which fraudulent people seem to think 
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they can escape from the real substance of the transaction. If by a number 
of statements you intentionally give a false impression and induce a person to 
act upon it, it IS not the less false, although if one takes each statement by itself 
there may be a difficulty in showing that any specific statement is untrue. . . . 

The whole of this transaction seems to me to have been fraudulent to the 
last degree, and I entirely concur with those learned judges who, in very plain 
language, said that the persons engaged in this transaction were guilty of a 
fraudulent conspiracy and might have been indicted for it.” 

Mr Justice Avory added : ” In our opinion, in the opinion of this Court, 
these authorities are sufficient to support the summing up of Mr. Justice Wright 
so far as it consisted of any direction on the question of law arising in this 
case. 

** It is true that they are opinions expressed in cml proceedings, but we 
think they are none the less applicable in this case, particularly in view of the 
fact that in the last case Loi'd Halsbury had in mind and gave expression to 
his view as to the criminal as well as the civil liability 

** In the present case we find that the Judge on more than one occasion speci- 
fically called the attention of the jury to the distinction they must bear in mind 
between a possible civil liability and a criminal liability, and in the opimon 
of this Court there was ample evidence upon which the jury could como to the 
conclusion that this document, the prospectus, was false in a material particular, 
in that it conveyed a folso impression 

** The falsity in this case consists m putting before intending investors, as 
material upon which they can exorcise a judgment as to the existing position 
of the company, figures which apparently disclose the existing position, but in 
fact conceal it. In other words, the document implied that the company was in 
a sound financial position and that a prudont investor could safely invest in its 
debentures *' 

The further question was whether there was evidence upon which the jury 
could properly find that the appellant knew that this document was false. Mr 
Justice Avory said that if there was evidence that it was false in the particulars 
already indicated, there was ample evidence upon which the jury could find that 
tlie appellant knew of its falsity, knowing, as he did, the means by which the 
dividends had been paid 

“In the result,” concluded Mr Justice Avory, “we como without hositii 
tion to the conclusion that in the summing-uj), regarded as a whole, there was' 
no misdirection, that there was ample evidence upon which the verdict of the 
jury can be supported, and that this appeal must be dismissed.” 

Mr. Singleton called attention to the fact that there was an appeal alst» 
against the sentence. 

Mr. Justice Avory said the Court had considered that matter, but would hoar 
anything that counsel had to say. 

Mr. Singleton said he desired to add a word, though not on the express 
instructions of Lord Kylsaut, to whom the conviction was the great thing that 
mattered. The Court knew his age and had soon his record in public and private 
life. Txird Plender, in the course of his evidence, said tliat Lord Kylsant had 
offered every possible facility from the time inquiries wore set on foot. Sir 
William MXintock agreed that that was so. The debenture issue was in June, 
1928. Thereafter the company paid a dividend which would have entitled Lord 
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Kylsant to draw a commission, bnt lie did not draw it becanse he did not wish 
to do so. 

After a short consultation between the three judges, Mr. Justice Avory ob- 
served that the Court could see no reason why the sentence passed on the appel- 
lant should be altered. 

The appeal against the sentence was also dismissed 


APPENDIX n. 


PEOOEEDINGS AT THE GUILDHALL 

On Tuesday, 2nd June, 1931, Owbn Cosby Phedtpps, Baron Kylsant of 
Cabmarthxn, appeared at the Mansion House Police Court, sittmg at the 
Guildhall, London, to answer summonses relating to the affairs of the Eoyal Mail 
Stoam Packet Company, of which he was chairman 

With him, Mr Harold John Morland, chartered accountant, formerly auditor 
for the company, was also summoned. 

The first summons read — 

That you in the City on the 11th day of May, 1927, being a director 
of a certain public company, to wit, the Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, did make, circulate, or publish, or concur in making, circulating, 
or publishing, a certain written statement of accounts, to wit, the annual 
report of the directors of the said company for the year 1926, and dated 
IHh May, 1927, which you knew to be false m a material particular with 
intent to deceive the shareholders of the said company contrary to section 
64 of the Larceny Act, 1861. 

The second summons against Lord Kylsant was exactly similar, with the ex- 
ception that it referred to the annual report of the directors for the year 1927, 
and dated 9th May, 1928. 

The summonses against Mr. Morland alleged that . . he did aid, abet, coun- 
sel, procure, or command Lord Kylsant in the issue of the statement of accounts 
in each of the two years named. 

When the case for the prosecution was opened, a further charge was made 
against Lord Kylsant. 

. . . that on the 29th of June, 1928, being a director of tlie Eoyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, he did make, circulate, or publish, or cause 
to be published, a certain written statement, namely, a prospectus, which 
he knew to be false in a material particular, with intent to induce per- 
sons to advance and invest money in the said company contrary to the 
Larceny Act. 

The hearing was before the Lord Mayor. The case for the prosecution was 
opened by Mr. D. N. Pritt, K.C., for the Crown, who had with him Mr. 
Eustace Fulton and Mr. H. A. K Morgan. Lord Kylsant was represented by Sir 
John Simon, K.C., M.P., Mr. Wilfrid Lewis, and Mr. J B, Singleton, K.O. Mr. 
Morland was defended by Sir Patrick Hastings, K.O., Mr. Stuart Bevan, K.O., 
and Mr. 0. J. Conway, K.C. 

At the eud of the first day the hearing was adjourned until Monday, 8th 
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June, 1931, whm evidence was heard from Lord Plender and Sir William 
M‘Lintock. I^iord Plender’s evidence was as to the appointment of Sir William 
M*Lintock to examine the afiairs of the B.M.S.P. group Sir John Simon and 
Sir Patrick Hastings, for the defence, objected that this evidence was inad- 
missible as not relevant to the charges, and after some discussion the Lord 
Mayor ruled that it should be withdrawn. A curious. difficulty then arose. Both 
Sir John Simon and Sir Patrick Hastings wished to put questions to Lord 
Plender, but the Lord Mayor ruled that they could not do so when his evidence 
had been adjudged not relevant. 

The hearing was resumed on the third day, 11th June, when Sir John Simon 
and Sir Patrick Hastings declared that in view of the ruling by tho Lord Mayor 
that evidence as to the balance sheets of other companies could not bo admitted 
— although evidence of the general practice of the accountancy profession would 
be admitted—they and those associated with them m the defence of Lord Kylsani 
and Mr. Morland would withdraw from the Court, Sir John’s and Sir Patrick’s 
juniors remaining as a matter of courtesy in caso there was any point the Lord 
Mayor wislied to raise during tho heanng. 

The hearing continued on Monday, 15th June (fourth day); Wednesday, 17th 
June (fifth day) ; Pnday, 19th Juno (sixth day), and ended on Monday, 22nd Juno 
(seventh day). 

Both defendants were committed for trial, each being allowed hail in his 
own recognisances of £5000. 

In response to the statutory caution o.\plaiuing that they could either give 
evidence or reserve their defence or make any statement before being committed 
for trial, both defendants addressed the Bench 

f^ord Kylsant said— 

T desire to state in answer to the charges that everything I have 
done has been done in the honest belief that it was for the welfare of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and its associated shipping com- 
panies, of which I am chairman, and, therefore, I say 1 am not guilty 
on any of these charges, I have never published any false statement, nor 
have J ever attempted to deceive any one. Acting on tho advice of my 
counsel, I do not propose to give any evidenco in this Court nor to call 
any witnesses at this stage. 

Mr. Morland said — 

As I understand tho character of the charge against mo, I am* 
accused as auditor of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company of signing 
untrue accounts for the years 1926 and 1927. I am still of the opinion 
that these accounts were, as my report stated, true and correct in every 
particular, and that, therefore, I was carrying out my duty as auditor 
in signing them. That being so, I entirely repudiate the charge which 
has been brought against me, and, on the advice of my counsel, I reserve 
my defence. 

The Lord Mayor, in granting bail, said— 

I am sure both defendants desire to offer thoir defence in the higher 
Court. It has been a very painful case for me to deal with, but I had 
no alternative as Chief Magistrate of this City. 

Tho proceedings on the last day of the hearing occupied the Court only twelve 
minutes. 
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PROSPECTUS 

Otf THE 

ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


Xo Undiirwi itvny Commission has been or will he jL/ateZ on this Isstie 

The Suhpcnpfion List wdl open on T itesday^ the ii’id Jnly^ 1028, and will ch^e on or 
he/ore Wednesday, the 4th July, 1028, 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 

' {ln( orporated hy Royal Charier, 1889,) 

Capital Authorised by Royal Charter^ ^£25, 000, 000. 

Capital Issued and Fully Paul, . , . £8,800,000 

4]^ per cent. Debenture Stock, • . 1,400,000 

6 per cent. Debenture Stock, . . ..... 3,100,000 

(Not including present issue.) 

Beserve Fund, 1 ,450,000 

Insurance Fund,. 1,311,755 

ISSUE OF 

;£ 2 , 000,000 

Five per cent Debenture Stock at the price of £92 10s. per cent 
Payable as follows : — 

On Application, 5 per cent. Applications 

,, Allotment,. ..... ^ >» must be made 

„ 26th July, 1928, 22J „ m multiples 

„ 19th September, 1928, 30 „ of £10. 

„ 17th October, 1928, 30 „ 

92^ per cent. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment, under discount at the rate of 
five per cent per annum Thereafter payment in full can be made at any 
time under discount at the same rate, as at the dne date of the instalment 
following date of payment in full. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued m exchange for Letters of Allotment as 
soon as practicable after allotment and will be exchanged for registered Debenture 
Stock Certificates after the date of payment of the final instalment. 

X 
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The Stock will be issued in multiples of £10, and after registered Stock 
Certificates have beeu issued will be transferable in any amount not involving 
a fraction of £1. 

Present Stockholders will receive preferential allotment if they apply on the 
special coloured form provided for the purpose 

Interest will be payable half-yearly, on 1st January and 1st July. A first 
interest payment of £1 16s per cent, (less Income Tax) will be made on 1st 
January, 1929, after which the Stock will rank for interest equally with the 
existing five per cent Stock. 

The Company may at any time redeem the whole or any part of the Stock 
at par on giving six calendar months* notice to the Stockholders, but other- 
wise the Stock becomes redeemable only when the security created by the 
undermentioned Trust Deeds becomes enforceable 

This Stock forms part of an authorised issue of Stock, equal to the issued 
and paid-up Capital of the Company for the time being ranking subject to 
and immediately after the First Debenture Stock of the Company. The present 
issue of Stock mil be secured by a Supplemental Trust Deed in favour of Trustees 
giving a charge by way of floating security upon the undertaking, property, 
and assets of the Company, including uncalled Capital, subject only to the 
charge thereon created by the Trust Deeds for securing the First Debenture 
Stock for the time being issued which is not to exceed two-thirds of the paid-up 
Capital for the time being of the Company. The Trust Deeds securing the 
Stock, of which the present issue forms part, contain a provision prohibiting 
the Company, except as mentioned below, from creating any general charge 
upon its undertaking or property or from issuing any Debentures or Debenture 
Stock, or creatmg any specific mortgage or charge upon any of its ships in 
priority to or pan passv with the Debenture Stock The right is reserved to 
the Company of creating and issuing from tune to time further Debenture Stock 
ranking pan passu with this Stock to a total amount (including the £3,100,000 
now issued and outstanding and the present issue) not exceeding the issued 
and paid-up Capital for the time being of the Company The right is also 
reserved to the Company from time to time to issue further First Debenture 
Stock, ranking in priority to the Second Debenture Stock to an amount (including 
the £1,400,000 already issued) not exceeding two-thirds of the paid-up Capital 
for the time being of the Company 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Company was established by Royal Charter in 1839, and its powers 
have been extended by subsequent Royal Charters granted in the years 1851, 
1882, 1904, 1912, and 1920 Under the Charter of 1904 it is stipulated as a 
cardinal principle of the Company that it is to be and remain under British 
control. 

The object of this issue is to provide additional Capital for the new Freehold 
Building, Royal Hail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.O., and for the 
general purposes of the Company. 

The Company has issued no Debenture Stock since November, 1914 

The combined fleets of the Royal Hail Steam Packet Company and of the 
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Shipping Companies of which the Koyal Mail Steam Packet Company holds 
all the Stock or Shares consist of 116 steam and motor ships^ including new 
vessels under construction, with an approximate gross register tonnage of 798,464 
tons, whilst the combined fleets of the other Shipping Companies closely 
associated with the Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company, and in which it is 
largely mterested, represent a further gross register tonnage of 1,963,515 tons, 
making an aggregate total of 2,761,969 gross register tons Many of the ships 
are fitted with refrigerating machinery for the carriage of chilled and frozen 
meat and other perishable products 

The mterest on the present issue of Debenture Stock will amount to £100,000 
per annum. 

Although this Company in common with other Shipping Companies has 
suffered from the depression in the shipping industry, the audited Accounts 
of the Company show that during the past ten years the aveiage annual balance 
available (including profits of the Insurance Fund) after providing for deprecia- 
tion and interest on existing Debenture Stocks, has been Bufficimt to fay tht 
mUrBBt on tho frtstnt tame more than five times over 

After providing for all taxation, depreciation of the fleet, &c , addmg to 
the Keserves and payment of dividends on the Preference Stocks, the dividends 
on the Ordinary Stock during the last seventeen years have been as follows ; — 


Tear ended 31st December, 

1912, 

,, 

... 6 per cent. 


1913, . 

. 

6 

99 

>1 $i 

1914 

. . • . 

Nil. 


»» »> 

1916, . 

, 

. 6 per cent 

»» j> 

19lfl, 

.. . 

. . 7 

99 

>» i> 

1017, 

. ... 

, 7 

99 

>» >> 

1918, 



.. 7 

99 


1919, 

, 

8 

99 

»» 

1920, . 


.. 7 

99 

9» >» 

1921, . . 

. . ... .. 

6 

99 


1922 

. . ..... 

. 6 

99 

»» »> 

1923, 

... . .. ... . 

.. 6 

99 


1924, .. .. 

. ... . .. . 

. 6 

99 


1925, .... 


. 5 


>9 »9 

>> 9* 

1926, 

p« ««•••** 

4 

99 

99 

>9 99 

1927, . 


.. 6 

19 


A brokerage of £1 per cent, will be paid by the Company to Bankers and 
Stockbrokers in respect of all allotments made to the public on application forms 
bearmg their stomp. 

Apphcations on the Form accompanying the Prospectus should be forwarded 
to the Bankers together with the deposit of Five per cent. 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in full Should 
a partial allotment only be made, the surplus deposit will be appropriated towards 
the amount due on allotment, and any balance will be returned. Interest at the 
rate of seven per cent, per annum will be charged on all overdue amounts. 
Failure to pay any instalment on Stock allotted when due will render the 
allotment liable to be cancelled and aU previous payments made in respect 
thereof liable to forfeiture. 
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The Royal Mail Case. 

Copies of the Boyal Charter granted to the Company m 1839, of the snpple- 
mental Boyal Charters granted in 1851, 1904, 1912, and 1920, of the Ihmst 
Deeds secnring the Debenture Stocks already issued, and of the draft supplemental 
Trust Deed to secure the present issue, may be seen between the hours of 
11 a m. and 4 pm. at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitors, Ashurst, Moms, 
Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C , on any day while the 
Subscription List remains open. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the offices of 
the Company, Boyal Mail House, Moorgate, and Atlantic House, Moorgate, 
London, E.C ; America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; and at the offices 
of the Company in Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmmgham, CardiS, 
and Glasgow, or from the Bankers and Brokers of the Company 


Trustees for the Five Per Cent. Debenture Stockholders. 
THE DUKE OF ABERCOHN, KG., KP 
VISCOUNT.’ riT. I>A\TrT>S, O E., p 0 

Directors. 

THE LORD KYfiSANT. GC.MG. (Chairman) 

THE DUKE OF ABERIIOBN, KG, KP 
JOHN WILLIAM CLARK. 

A NEVILB LUBBOCK 

THE EIGHT HON SIR I.ERLIR SCOTT, KC, MP 
THE LORD SUFFIELD 


Bankers. 

BABOLAYS BANK, LIMITED, 64 Lombard street, l^ondon, E.G., and Branches 
OOUTTS & CO , 16 Lombard Street, London, B 0 , and 440 Strand, London, W.C 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, TJMITED, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C , and Branches. 

Solicitors. 

ASHURST, MORRIS, ORISP A CO , 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, B.C 
Brokers. 

SNELL A SWAFFIELD, 5 Copthall Buildings, London, E C 
KINGSMILL A HOLLINGSWORTH, 81 Throgmorton Street, London, R C. 

Auditor 

H. J. MORLAND, F.O.A (of Price, Waterhouse, A Co.), 8 Frederick's Place, London, E.O. 


Jwu, 19!S8. 


Secretary. 

DAVID INGLIS OONRADL 
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DETAILS OF PROI IT AND LOSS FROM 1920. 


(1 iCHZBIT 21 ) 



1220 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Grou Bamm^n of the Bleet, mdndmg 
VxBightt JPasBage, Posted momei, 
Proma on Shops, &o , 






















£0,825,680 


£6,688,660 


£4,882,322 


£6,441,766 


i 

470,188 


£6,004,260 


£6,708,261 


£6,666,739 


£6,061,438 


£1,901,480 


LesB Bunning BzpenBes, 

7,682,078 

d^,2»8,614 

6,167, m 

£826,890 

4,072,461 

£800,871 

4,378,682 

£1,068,124 


617,144 


4,725,001 

£880,849 

4,882,486 

£016,766 

4,684,573 

£972,166 

4,804,268 

£747,160 

4,884,869 

£609,561 

Deduct — 

General AdnuniErtiration, 







JbtM>Ss,044 







£627,986 


£685,104 


640,666 


£606,146 



674,483 


£507,120 


£663,800 


£600,168 


£550,300 


£631,106 


General Repairs and Mamtenanoe, 

816 


7,426 


0,082 


4,260 



6,372 


1,652 


4,604 


2,246 


— 


— 


Luoranoe Fnnd, 

430,825 




106,742 


192,248 



130,026 


167,369 


162,822 


211,800 


163,179 


112,681 


DepreoiatioD of illeet, 

410,088 




406,078 


620,008 



647,884 


636,616 


620,727 


498,034 


124,013 


888,108 


Bepreoiation of Premises, Plant, &o , 

11,747 


14,163 


10,074 


18,806 



20,042 


16,721 


14,618 


9,876 


5,682 


0,748 


Special Debits, enumerated below, 

666,146 

1,056,006 


1,730,043 

120,176 

1,38^712 


£1,606.861 


76,861 

1,463,487 

82,000 

1,460,486 

— 

1,466,971 

— 

1,806,013 

10,768 

802,642 

18,000 

1,064,698 














Add— 

Surplus, 


Deficit, 

£904,163 

Deficit, 

£670,841 

Deficit, 

£443,237 


Deficit, 

£601,448 

Defioit, 

£670,137 

Deflut, 

£540,206 

Defiut, 

£334,447 

Deficit, 

tll5,382 

Deficit, 

£446,137 

Interest on Inyestments (Net), 




462,101 


480,477 


422,361 



404,272 


261,032 


267,966 


559,164 


462,728 


885,205 

Add-- 

Special OtediiUt enumerated below. 

Surplus as per printed aooount 


mu 

Deficit, 

£452,052 

Deficit, 

£136,864 

Deficit, 

£20,886 


Deflui, 

£97,171 

Deficit, 

C3U9,103 

Deficit, 

t‘372,241 

Suiplus, 

£224,007 

SmpluB, 

£3.17,346 

Defimi, 

£50,932 




1,120,462 


860,679 


800,000 



670,O0U 


1,040,209 




512,380 


892,020 


212,619 


1837,661 


£608,400 


£726,316 


£779,114 



£772,820 


£731,101 


€628,686 


£787,298 


£723, 306 


6162,687 























SjpecuU 

Dibits 

Special 

Debit 

Special 

Debits 

Special 

Debits 


Special 

Debits 

1 

1 

Deliiti 





Sputal 

DebU 

Speaal 

DOa 


Bxoeas Profits Duty, 

£423,600 

Excess Piofits Duty, 

£126,000 

New Issue Expenses, 

£66, m 

Cancellation Pees \ 
Aooount, P S N V 
Steamers, J 

£64,000 

Lobs r 
“Oi 

salo of \ 

£70,861 

Compensation to 
Captain Pindlay, 
Aewunt, M 






Now Stock ]hp(^nae8, 

£19,768 

New Stock Expenses, 

£18,000 


Cbijporation Profit | 

H420 



New York Servioe, | 

f^AliTTiTnArtr > 

68,826 

^ J 

tiun of con ! 
with Woik 1 

£7,0(K) 











OanoeJ 

trao 


Hotel, 





JL 4y>IHH ISiOA j r 

Expenses, J 




6,000 











New Isiue Expenses, 

77,120 






man 

:narkAOo, f 

CEmoellation of oon- 













USA Inaome Tax, 




Ltd 

1 


tract with Woik 

26,000 










Premises Beserye, 











mas, Olark k Oo , 
Ltd, j 











£506,146 




£120,176 





£76,861 


682,000 












Special 

OredUe 

Sjpeeud 

Oredite 

Special 

Chedits 


Special 

Ofedita 

Special 

Credits 

Special 

Cl edits 

Speaal 

OredUi 

Special 

OredUi 

Special 

Of edits 




Bonus Shates, Elder,! 

£80,812 

660,000 

Excess Profits Duty, 

£100,000 

Jnoome Tax Beserve, 

£460,000 

Fjcoesi 

Profits Duty, 

£380,000 

Excess Profits Duty, 

£300,000 

Excess Profits Duty, 

dC660,000 

Excess Profits Duty, 

£282,788 

Income Tax Reserve, 

£860,000 

Inoome Tax Beserve, 

£128,007 




Dempster & Oo , / 

Nelson Lxne, luTerpool, 

War Ooutingenoy ! 
Beserye, / 

46,060 

'Excess Profits Duty, 

100,000 

Inoom 

Tax Beseiye, 

360,000 

Income Tax Btserve, 

260,000 

1 

Inoome Tex Beseive, 

176,000 

Income Tax Beeerve, 

120,000 

Profit on Steamers ! 
and Premiif B sold, j 

17,020 

Profit on Steamers \ 
and Premises sold, / 

89,012 






Deferred Bepairs, 

260,000 

Defen 

1 Bepaus, 

160,000 

iBnestmeot Profit, \ 

490,200 

Inveetment Ptofit, ! 

26,776 

Profit on Steamers ! 

108,981 

Premises Reserie, 

10,000 






Union Castle Oo , 

489,640 

Profit on Sale of \ 

271,060 


Nelson lone, / 

Nelson Lme, / 

and Premises sold, / 







Steamers, / 



Corpoi 

Tsx 

taon Profits j. 

4fi,000 



BeseryePuud, 

160,000 

Oorpn Profits Tax, 

82,906 

Wine Vaults Ptofit, 

15,000 








Pleet Depremahon \ 
Pond, / 

444,669 










Sundry, 

17,762 









£1,120,462 


£860,679 

* 

jE;800,000 



£870,000 


£1,040,200 


PESSESil 


£612,886 


£892,020 


£218,610 
























1 









































